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; ADVERTlSEMErsT 
TO TftE SECOND feDlTlOK. 



Xh e verjr favounble maniier in whicb the first EdUim or this Account 
of Marocco was receiTed by the PabliCi and the flatterihg terms ifk 
vhich it was spoken of by the most eminent Critical Journals of the 
day,* afford me now an opportunity, In presenting a second Edition 
to the worldi of thus publicly returning my most gratelui acknow- 
ledgments, and at the same time of enlarging and improving the 
work, and thereby rendering it still more worthy of public approba- 
tion : this I have been enabled to do IVom my own orij;iaal notes, 
many of wiiicii were forgotten or overlooked in the first arrangement 
of the book. 

T'he new matter now submitted to the Public^ consists principally in a 
fuller aeavnt ^ thi retumus of the Mattt 4iHntl addUkm on mwUrtfg 
iHher mbftelSt at Ikt natural Idaorj^ of th* eotaitrjrt inha^tajat, and 
thHrmodu of Itfg, admmistration of justiegf tnalmtnl ^ ehtidnn, and 
tdiutdion ef ytutkt torn fwrUur ebsenmtiOHS on tA§ pit^^, and 
distases imcidmt ta iht iahabUanls ; a comparison between the andnd 
language of the Canaty Islands and that of the SlulUiks -^f South Atlas; 
Ml . BettotC 9 philanthropic IVill and patrioik iMtiittiMUf man{f4Sted in his 
liberal bequest to emancipate Biilish seamen from captivitjr; cautions (o 
tuivT^alors ; laws, mannfaclurft, and customs of Timbuctoo ; and, for the 
amusement of the Aruhic scholar, three Lttlfrs aie introduced, with their 
translations, to enable Jtiia to compare the Arabic of Afica )yith that of 
Aiia. Finally, there is scarcely a page that has not received some addi- 
iiomJ matter or improvement* 

Indeed I haiire been anxieiss to discuss every subject that could in 

* Bdinburgh Rcvk'M , Nn. <!g. Critical Review, Aug. ISO^. LsiMio»Bmil»y.-AU|gpt lS09i 

Anti-jacobin Review, Aug. and Sept. 180^. &C. Uc. ■ - 



IT ASVtlTIICHIItT. 

any manner tend lo illustrate the actual state of the Empire of Mar* 
rocco, beino; confident that the more these subjects are discussed among 
us. the more they will merit our attention: and that, if ever the inte- 
rior of Africa is to be explored by Europeans, if ever we are to reach 
the grand object of our research, the Emporium of Central Africa 
(Timbiictoo), Marocoo is tbe moit eligible pmnt to set out from. But 
il !s indispensably necessary that we should first OTercosne our owa 
prejudices and misconceptions re!|)ectiag this country ; we^unddfirsf 
M€urt lo oursdi^i aU ihne admaUagts which wwH resuU from an oHiH 
mid unmttrrupui emmirdai nUtrcmr$i with th» prhuipid Sia Port* t(f 
the Wesiern Cott^ } and when these objects shall hare been aeoom* 
plislied, the rest will readily follow. 

In the first Edition I promised that, should my Inbours meet witii 
apprcih ition, I would publish the political history of Marocco : this 1 
had written, and intended 3s a second part to this Edition (indeed 
three sheets of il were printed^ ; but cunsidering (hat the suliject has 
been before discussed, and being unwilling to trouble the public witb 
intelligence IM^ dEtojg^ilw fww, I have thought it expedi«it to- supi* 
pren it. 

It is not probable that I shall do any thing more to this workr I 
' therefore now dismiss it as perfect as I can render it. The greater 
part of it, I repeat, is the fruit of ray own knowledgie and experience; 

and I have never spoken oa the authority of othersi but when I have 
had opportunities of investigating the sources of their intelligenee, and. 
when 1 have had every leasoa to believe their information correct.* 

J. G. MCKSON. 

Burhn Stritt, 
Stft.VHk, ISIU 

* Since ihii book first tppnrtii, ihe Frowdinga of (be Society for pfMMtiiig ih« 
DiKovpry of th<r interior Part* of Afi icrf have bitrn ()ubli«hed in two volumes octavo. In 
the ttxond volume are iwo leltcn from me lo Sir Jo»cph Baiiks, wherein I obtcnre tbc fai* 
.Iwring fTwn of llw pitas, wbieh I ndM tba libttty bei« to corrtctt P. 966, for nbaht,. 

read rakaht ; p. 373, for AUli.Cirali, resd Eiiu'^hm rah ; p. 37(), for Ail Elkob, read Aik 
.EUu>ki fur Idiintcaan, r. idauU»mi (at Kiuivse^ read JLttiwi and ii»r Alt^aa, ic«d 
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PREFACE; 

T^BB following sheets have been compiled from various notes 

and observations made uuiing a residciicc ul sixLccu y^di's 
in dificreni parts oi lUe Empire of Marocco, in the successive 
reigns of Ci<li Mohammed ben Abdallah ben Ismael, Mulcy 
Yezsidf Mulcy el Hesharo, and Muley Soliman ben Moham- 
med; and which M'ere original])' intended merely as memo* 
rand a for my own use; bul shorily after my last arrival ia 
£iigjUuid, 1 had the honour to converw with a distinguished 
Nobleman* on the sutject of African knowledge, and from his 
Lordshfp'ssiiggestiom I first determined to submit to the public 
.such information as a long intercourse with the natives ot Bar- 
baiy, as well in a political as a commeroial capacity, and a 
thorough knowledge of the languages of North Africa bad 
enabled roc to obtain* 

It was justly observed by Mr, Matra, our l.ite consul at Ma- 
lOCOD, that ** there are niore books written on Barbary than on 
any other countiy, and yet there is no country with which we 
aw so little acquainted.** The cause of this is to be found in 
the supeiiicial knowledge which the auiiiurs ul such bouk;^ 

• Hm Ei^t Bwi. die Kiiri of Moin. 



posseiaed respecting this part of (he world' ; having been gene* 
rally men who came suddenly into the countiy, and (ravelled 

through it wilboul knowing anything ctihcr oi ihe maunersi cha- 
racter, customs, or language ofthe people* Indeed, the greater paft 
of the compositions respecting North Africa* are narratives of 
joumies of Ambassadors, fcc. to the Emperor's court, generally 
for the purpose of redeeming captives, compiled hy some per- 
son attached to the embassy, who, however faithfully he may 
relate what passes under his own eye, is, nevertheless from bis 
situation, and usual short stay, unable to collect any satisfacfbiy 
inibrmation respecting the country in general, and what he 
docs collect, is too often from some illiterate interpreter, ever 
jealous of affording infornoation to Europeans even on the merit 
trifling suljjects* 

Leo Africanus is^with very few exceptions, perhaps llie only 
author wiio has depicted the country in its true light ; and al- 
though he has committed some errors, chiefly geographical, yet 
Marmol, as well as many modems, have servilely copied him. 
There is sumcoii^uial uiaiici cuniaiucd in a book, entitled^ '* A 
Journey to Mequinez, on the occasion of Commodore Stuart's 
Embassy, &c. fee/' London, 175t5. Lempri&re's Marocoo coo- 
tains an interesting dwriptiou of the Horem, or t^e Seraglio'; 
but the i<-it oi his accouui has many errors ; tlic''map appears 
to be copied cliidly from Chcnier, some of whose orthographical 
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ewnwhehniriflpttJ* Tli«i>oilrortlielaiimcttlioiMd Mtbtfr 
it the best I bate seen,* and thi« i» to b« actrifratcd to M9 hwlug 
Ififded ill thecouniry several years; and lhou<];h iiis ridiciiloiM 
pride did not allow bim to associate geoerally with tbc Moorsy 
jtt a partiaHnowfedf^ of ibcir language, and bis natimtl peue- 
tratiofKamt judgmeot, enabled him fo malM many luefol ttbaer* 
vaiioiis deriveU kom experience.*^ 

k miisl be obvieiis to every oner that a couaiderable portiod 
ef chne and study is teipiisiie Co obtain a tboroogb aiequaitil< 
aoee with ibe moral and political character of any nation^ btttf 
particularly with one which differs in every respeci liom our 
own, as does that of Marocco ; hi, thcrtforct who woM U 
y^rmigMjf M^ainlml with ikni country^ musi residt im U Jor 
ImgiHof lime; ke mmsi possess -opporlmdUss of pcndrtUing inh 
Ike councils oj the SlaU, as will as oj iiiuhjing Ike gtitius of the 
fnfhi he musi viewtkem itt war and in peace ; i*i palUic and in 
itmtsRc t^e; note their mHilisnf akUt, and theip eommereied 

* There is a amall volame trantlated from ihe French of the Abb£ Poiret, entU 
tied, Travpls llirotigli B.ubary in a series of letters, wrilten from the Ancient Nu- 
Bidw, in itie jeari )7tt5 and 1786, which contains man^- judicious observauiMis. 
The AbM ««» dimklien a nan of. peoelnrtiooj aad ondentood the cbaracier of 
(be people wKom he described. 

t T%cfe ieao iaierettiag. and, 1 beKefe, a wiy CmUiAiI accMMik of aa e^ 
bassy from Queen Elizabeth lo Mulejr Abd £1 Melk, Emperor of Murocco in 
1.57T, in the Gcn(l«'iT);in'» Mag. September 1810, page in which ihe reader 
may connect ih« ioUowiog eiroa of the pKU : for tlciiitt, r. Mkakk , ibr hotoh^ 
r.-^'n/o/j* 



sysltm : and finalist and above alit he mUst have an accurate 
and practical inowUdge of tkwr langjut^e^ im order h €ul off on$\ 
^herwUe umversal souru ef errors uusconeq^iont and misr^t- 
sentaUotu 

Certsjinly no country has of late occupied so much attention 
as Africa, and the exertions of the African Association to ex- 
plore the interior of this interesting quarter of the globe, do 
them the highest credit ; and if their emissaries have not always 
been successful, or obtained information only of minor impor- 
tance compared with the great object of their researches, it is 
to be attributed to their want of a sufficient icnowledge of the 
nature of the country, and the character and prejudices of its • 
inhabitants, without which, saence io a travHUr in these regions ^ 
is compai aiively of lillle value. When we consider the disad- 
vantages under which Mr. Parke laboured in this respect, and 
that he travelled io an European dress, it is really astonishing 
that that gentleman should have penetrated so far as he did, in 
his first mission ; and we are not so much surprised at the perils 
he endured, as that iie should have returned in safety to his 
native country. Had he previously resided a short time in 
Barbary, and obtained there a tolerable proficiency In the 
African Arabic, and with the customs adopted the dress of 
the country, what might wc not have expected from his pcrse^ 
.verance and enterprising spirit? Whatever plans future tra** 
vellers may adopt, I would recommend to them to lay aside 
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the dress of Europe; for, besides ris being a ba<J;»e of Ghrisfi- 
ai^^ whefevrr hn goes» it ibcTitably exposes him to danger; 
andit kidacsnt in (lie eyes of (tie Ante and Ktoon, that i 
nm wMi DA odior elolhing pfcoe df Knu raifiid his ini^ 

<lie, ',".( Liicl cxciiL in Ccin less incli^^,^ation. 

Mr. Uornemaav in ibr above respects, certainly set out witk 
a anm probable chance of snoocst;' tboag^ I amcb ftar the 
npecttfioiis wliicb he railed wiH niv«r Imt fulfill^ From 
his Jrnitii.,1, i!ujcctl, hw apj;c:iis to have been of far too sauguine 
a dispi>sition, atid to have relied too much oti t&6 fair profes- 
fiotv of hit African feUovr traveUens, an iostanee of which 
ocean IB hie leiwr fvem Meuraouk, wfcere be ssyy, • Under 
proteciioii of two great Sliereefs I have the beA hopes of success 
in my undertaking." Here the hopes of success originate in 
ike very eanse tbal woM induce a man versed in the character 
and ^nin§B cC aetiaii of tlie Afrfcansrto- despair of tuccen. It 
WHB the promises of thtte people tfaat'Ied KAijor Houghton to his 
rumi and the iair representations made by sotAeof itiem to the 
fintemiesanes of tfae Afhean Association hate been proved Id 
be^falir by the diffieedtles and dangers which' their sueceaatfiii 
haterliad (vfeneoiA^rer, in atfeMpting to peneerdite to Tirabactoo. 
The Shereefs are very plausible i>eoplei many of them possess 
wtBoamaonsutiviiy of msnners, which is too apt to tbr6# the 
CMifidii^fiaro|ican'dfffais-gaard» and* make hinrtheSnucthH of 

b 
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their artlb] designs ; as to their information, it is not to be ile* ^ 

pended on; they will say every thing to mislead, an insLance 
of which will be presently menlioQed in the case of Mr. Parke. 
In another place Mr. Homeman says, ** In respect to my astro- 
nomical instruments^ I shall take special care never to be dis* 
covered in the act of observation ; should these instruments, 
however, attract notice, the answer is ready, they are ariicles 
of sale, nor is there fear I should be deprived of them whilst 
master of my price.'* Nothing can evince greater ignorance 
of the people than this ; indeed I am surpnsed Mr. Horbeman 
could entertain such an idea. The mode of tiavcUwii*, ia 
Africa will prevent the possibility of his availing himself of 
these precautions ; there is no cahlah, or caravan of itinerant 
merchants and traders in that country, which does not oontaun 
some person who has either been to sea, or has seen nautical 
instruments, and knows ilieir use. That they are aiticles for 
sale would indeed sound very well for a person going through 
'Europe, but there are no purchasers for such things in Africa ; 
besidoi, no people under heaven are more jealous, or suspi* 
clous of every thing wliicii iliey do not comprehend, than the 
Africans. The description of them by Saliust holds at this 
day, and is perhaps a belter drawn character of the modem 
African (although it alludes to their ancestors) than any de* 
scripiion which baa hitherto been given of this eitraonlinaiy 
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people. These ignorant, barbarous savages, as we call lhem> 
are much more sagacious, and possess much betler iatellecU» 
dian we have yei been aware of. 

The error above alluded to, into which Mr. Parke was led 
hy a Shereef, was in regard to the distance from Marocoo 
through Sueerah, or Mogodor, to Wedinoon, which he laakes 
twenty days,* whea it is in reality but Un^ as I have repeatedly 
travelled the distance; viz. Marocco lo Sueerah, or Mogodor, 
three days; to Agadeer, or Santa Gntt, three; to Wedinoon 
.four. There is also another entir in the same gentleman's 
book, which it is proper to notice ; he says, Saheel signifies the 
north country ; nothing but an ignorance of Arabic could have 
Ihus misled him; Saheel in that language signifying nothing 
. moi^ than an extensive plain ; thus the extensive plains sooth- 
east of the river Suso are called Saheel ; the low country near 
El VValadia is called Saheel ; and if an Arab were to pass over 
Salisbury Plain, he would term it SaheeL In these few noticet 
itspecting the travds of two of the hitherto most successful 
emissaries of the African Association, I have no other object in 
view than to poiul. out errors wliich may mislead those who 
follow them, and 1 thereiore hope, that they will be favoura- 
bly received by that respectable body, and by the authors 
themselves, should they happily return to this country. I had 

• See ^att)ts'% Travels, 4io. sdit* page 141* 



wriuen several remarks oo Mr. Hoineman's Journal, which I 
intended to give in an appendii, but as tfac^ ought create tU» 
will, and involve me in useless contiover^, I kave suppreaicd 

ihem. 

VVidi regard to tlie following Work, it has been my cndca- 
Tour throngbottt, to give the teader a dear account of the pr^ 
sent Hate of tiic Empire of Matocoo, and of iti conHnercial 
relalions with the interior, a» well as with Europe : on the 
latfcr SOUK readers may jierhaps think I have enlarged too 
mucli , but it was my wish to be parLicuiar, ou that subject, 
and ta shew the advantages wbaoh this oouotfy mighlt and 
0ugki to derive from an extensive trade with BSu1»ry; fat 
other respects, I have been as concise as possible, intmducing 
liule or not^UQg oi wiiat has been satisfactorily detailed by 
late wvitef» on the tame subject. In the Map of Marocco, I 
have given- the encampments of the various tribes of Araba^ 
and omitted such towoa and villages as are found in niodem> 
maps, but wliicii now no longer txisi. i lie track u( iht; cara- 
vans through tlie Desert to Tijiibuctoo, is, together with the 
accoonfr of that city and the adjacent country, given from 
souroesofinfonnationwlttchl hadeveiy reason to believe correcL 
The engravings are from drawings made on the spot by myself ; 
but from the exlrcraejealou&y of the natives, particularly those 
of the interior provinces,iuui the coiseq^eot diSicuUy of takitig 
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views without being discovered, trifling inaccuracies may have 
been commiued in some of them. Some apology ought perhaps 
lo be made for my language ; but any dercct, in thn respect, 
will, I trust be excused, when it ii> recollected that a plain re- 
lation of facts, and not aii elegant composition, was all 1 had in 
view. Some leadtn, probably ma^ expiess surprise, that I 
have said nothing oS the political history of the oountry ; but 
this I have reserved for a future publication should the present 
Mw meet with the approbation of the public* 
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AN ACCOUNT 
THE EMPIRE OF MAROCCO, 



CHAPTER I. 

Geographical Divisions of the Empire of Maroeeo, 

Ths empire of Marocco,* includiog Tafilek,4 is bounded oo 
the north by ibe Mediterranean sea; on the cast by Tlemsen,:( 
the Deseit of Angad, Sejin Messa,§ and Bled-el-jerrede ; ]( on 
the south by Sahara (or the Great Desert) ; and on the west by 
. the Atlantic Ocean. It may be divided into four giaod dtvi^ 
sions. 

Ist, The northern division, which contains the provinces or 
Erreef,^ El Garb, Rciiihassen, Temsena, Shawia, Tedla, and 
the district oi Fas ; * * thsse are inhabited by Arabs or various 
tribes, living in tents, whose original stock inhabit Sahara ; to 

• Marakmlwiii theorigind Arabic; and called by ihe Spaaiarda Mamtoeoa. 

t Comtnuuly called Tnfilet. X I" many maps called TrenicclD* 
§ Comroouly called Sigelinetsa. || Commonly cnllcd Biledulgerid. 
% ll is ihruugb this province that the chaia ot mounlaius caiicd tlie Leaser 
Atlaa paniea, vii. from Tangier to Bbna^ in the Kingdom of Algien. 

• • ConmonJy called Fezi 



Gagrapkieal Divisions, 



which may be added the vai iows tubes of Bcrebbers, inhabiting 
the mountains of Atlas,* and lIic intermedial plains, oJ winch 
the chief clans or Kab) les are the Gii wan, Ait Imure, Zian.-j' 
Gibbellah, and Zimurh-Shelluh. 

The principal towns of this division are, Fas (old and new 
city, called by the Arabs FasJeddede and Fas el Balie), Mckinas, 
or Mequinas, Tetuan, Tangier, Arzilla, El Araiche, Sla, orSalee, 
Rabat, Ai Kassar, Fedalla, Dar-el-beida, and the Sanctuary of 
Muley Dris Zcrone, where the Mohammedan religion was first 
planted in West Barbaiy. 

2d, The central division ; which contains the provinces of 
Dukclla or Duquella, Abda, Shednia, Haha, and the district of 
Marocco.;!; The chief towns being Marocco, Fruga, Azamore, 
Mazagan, Tct, Al VValadia, Asfie, or SalFee, Suecrah, or Mo- 
godor.^ 

Sd, The southern division; containing the provinces of 
Draha and Suse; which latter is inhabited by many powerful 
tribes or Kabyles, the chief of which are Howara, Emsekina, 
Exima, Idautenan, Idaultit, Ait-Atter, VVedinoon, Kiliwa, Ait- 
Bamaran, Mcssa» and Shtuka; of these Howara, Wcdinoon, and 

* The.Atlai mounliim are called in Arabic Jibbel Allib, i. e. tbe rooonlaioa of 
snow : heacCy probably, the w ord Allu. 

t Zian i« n warlike Irtbc; il lately opposed an imperial army of upwards of 
thirty iliousand men. 1 his Kabyle is defeudeU from iitlncks by rugged and almost 
imieveMlbte paaaei. 

J By ihe m gligcncc of aniliors Mnrocco Im* been called Morocco, as Mo- 
hammed or Mulinmmed hasbeeu UaiisfuriQed to Mahoanined, and Mohammediin 
to Maliommcdan. 

I Suecrah it the proper name; Europeana imvc called it Mogodor, from a 

snint who was buried a mile from the town, called Sidy Mogotlool, which last 
word, from oral tradition, has been corrapted to Mogodor, and toiuetiinea to 
Mogndore. 
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Bfllf of Aii^Bamaran are Arabs; the others ar« Sbellaht. The 
principal towns of this division are Terodant, Agadeer,* or 
Santa CruZf Inoon, or Noon, Ifiran, or Ufran, Akka, Tatta, 
Messa, and Dar-Delemie. 

4th, The eastern division, which lies to the east of the Atlas, 
and is called Tafilelt; it was formerly a separate kingdom. 
A river of the same name passes through this territory, on the 
banks of which the present Emperor's father, Sidi Mohammed 
ben Abdallah, built a magnificent palace. There are many 
other adjacent buildings and houses inhabited by sherreefs, or 
Mohammedan princes of (he present dynasty, with their rcspec> 
live eslablibhmculs.'^ 

* Agadecr U the Arabian name, GuerlgiieMaa Ibe UlciMlt Afriou naiD^ 
Sanlii Cruz is the Porlugueze appellatioo. 

t ihe tnodero Arab* divide Norlbeni Africa into three grand dirijions: the 
fint «zlen(b ttom the Eqostor lo ihe Nile el Alicede, or river of Nigrilia, end if 
called Soutlaiij «hich is nn African word indicative of black, the inhabitantr 
b«ing of that colour : the second extend* from the ujci of Soudan to Bled-el 
jerrede, and b denoiniiuitcd Sekani, from the aridiiy and flaioew of Ibe land'i 
llie tliird division compritea Bkd-el-jerrede, the maritime states of BalliBrj, 
Egypt, and Abyssinia. Some autliors have nffirme(3 that Bled>el-jerrede signifies 
the Country of Dales ; others, that it signifies the Country of Loctuts i dates 
certainly abound Uiere ; bot tlie name doea not inply dales. Jciftad ia Ibe Arabic' 
Ibr locotte ; bot it ia a diflbeni word from Jeirlde^ wbieb Hgniiae diy.- 
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CHAPTER II, 

Miverst Aiountainst and CUtnaie of Morocco. 

The followiag are the principal rivers in the empire of 
Marocco : 

The Mufuwia^ which separates the empire from Angad and 
Tiemsen, rises at the foot of the Atlas, and, passing through 
the desert of Ai'j^ad, fliscliarges itself into the Mediterranean 
about thirty miles S. 1'^. ol Mellilla. This is a tlec|) and impe- 
tuous stream, impassable in (Liali) the period between the SJOlh 
of December and 30th of January inclusive, or the forty shortest 
days, as computed by the old style ; in summer it is not only 
fbrdahle, but often quite dry, and is called from that circum- 
stance £1 Bahar billa ma, or, a sea without water. 

£1 ^iosCy or Li4ccg,$., at £1 Araiche, so called from its arched 
windings, £1 Kosc s(<^nifying in the Arabic of the western Arabs 
ati arch. Ships of lOO or i 50 tons may enter this river at high 
water; it aUuinda io tJhe hsh called sbebbel : it is never Ipr* 
dable, but ferries arc constanlJ/ crossing with horses, camels, 
passengers and their baggage, kc. 

The Baht rises in the Atlas, and partly loses itself in the 
swamps and lakes of the province of £1 Garb; the other brauch 
probably falls into the river Scboo, 

The Seboois the largest river in Wvsi Bai-bary ; it rises in a 
piece of water situated in the midst of a ibrest* near the foot of 
Atlas, eastward of the cities of Fas and Meqoinas, and winding 
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through the plains, passes wiihia six miles of Fas. Another 
sticam, proceeding from the soulli oi Fas, passes through the 
dty, and discharges itself into this river: this stream is of so 
much value to ihc Fasees, from supplying the town with water* 
thai it is called (Wed el Jiihot ) the river of pearls. Some auxi- 
liary streams proceeding from the territory of Tezzu fall into 
the Seboo in Liali ((he period beibro meolioncd). This river is 
impassable except in boats, or on rafts. At Mebeduma, or 
Mamora, where it enters the ocean, it is a large, deep, and 
navigable stream ; but the port being evacoated, foreign com* 
merce is annihilated, and little shipping has been admitied 
since the Porlogaeze quitted the place. This river abounds 
more than any other in that rich and delicate fish called sbcb- 
bcL If there were any enoouragemeot to industry in this 
country, oorn might be caoveytd up the Seboo to Fas at a very 
low charge, whereas U is now transported to that populous 
city on camels, the expense of the hire of which often eauseeds 
the original cost of the grain. 

fhc Btt Jlegr(g,^This river rises in one of the mouolains of 
Atlas, and prooecding through the woods and valleys of the 
territory of Fas, traverses the plains of the pcoviooe of ficni 
Hassen, and discharges ilsdf into the ocean between the towns- 
of Sal^ and Rabat, the former bemg on the northern, the latter 
on the southern bank ; here some of the Emperor's sloopo of 
waf, which aro denominated by his sobjects frigates, are laid 
up for the winter. This river is never fordable, but ferries are 
constantly passing to and fro. 

The Msrhcfa also rises in the Atlas mouotaios, andidividiog 
the territory of Fas from the province of Tedla, passes through 
a part of Shawia, and afterwards separates that province and 
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Tcmscna from DuqucUa; dividing that part of tlie cmjjire^ 
wr«l of Alias into two divisions. There was a bridge over tlii» 
river at a short distance from the pass calkd Bulawan, buili by 
,\Julcy Bel Hassen, a prince of llie Marcen family ; at this pass 
ihe river is crossed on rafts of rushes and rtcds, and on ollicrs 
consisting of inflated gnat skins. \\'estward of this pass, tl)e 
river meanders through the plains, and enters the ocean at the 
port of Azamor. The Murbeya abounds in the Hsh called sheb« 
hel, the season for which is in the spring. This river not being 
at any time lordable, horses and travellers, together with their 
baggage, are transported across by ferries. 

Iht Tensifl* — This river rises in the Atlas, east of Marocco,^ 
and passing about five miles north of that city, it proceeds 
through ihc tenitorj' of .Marocco, Rahamcna, and nearly di- 
vides the two maritime provinces of Shedma and Abda, dis- 
charging itself into the ocean about sixteen miles south of the 
town ofSafly. This river receives in its course some tributary 
streams issuing from Atlas, the principal of which is the Wed 
Niflis, which, flowing from the south, enters it, after taking a 
northerly course througli the plains of Marocco orSheshawa. 
The Tensifl is an impetuous stream daring the Ltali, but in 
summer it is fordable in several places ; and at the ferry near 
the mouth of the river, at low water, reaches as high as the 
stirrups. In many places it is extremely deep, and dangerous 
10 cross without a guide; about six miles from Marocco, a 

• This river is vul^.aU callc<l WaS ^tarako»li, or the river of Marocco, 
becnu^c it passes (Inoui:!) tlie diitrici of iliat name; bul the proper name is Wed 
Tentift, or the river Tensifl; and liiin it the nume given il hy Leo Africanus 
(Book IX.), the only author who hw bitbe rto tpdl tbe word oonecilj $ he Ims 
hcmevrr r ainnitied a conudcMbfe error io •ffiimingtbat it diiclwrgn iliclf ioto 
Ihe oceao at bsfFir. 
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bridge crosses it, which was erected by Muky Fi Mau^or; it is 
very strong hut flat, willi many arches. One oi liic kiiijjs of 
Marccco aitempLcd to deslroy this bridge, to prevent the pas- 
sage of ;m lioililc army, l)ut the cement was so hard that men 
with pick-axes were employed several tl.iys before tliey could 
sever the stoiic,-. : aiiJ iticv had not tunc to cUtcL its tlcsii tic- 
lioii, before the army passed. The sliebbel of the I cji-jill is 
much esteemed, as is also the water, wliicb is cxtrcii ely salu- 
brious, and aids considerably the powers of digestion, which, 
from the intense heat of the climate, arc oficu weakened and 
relaxed. This river is supposed to be the /^/im/ of Ptolemy ; on 
the uorihern bank, where it falls into the ocean, is to be per- 
ceived the ruins of an ancteul town, probably the Asama oi that 
Geographer. 

Tiicrc is a small stream two miles si lah of Mogodor, from 
wlience that town is supplied with water; and about Iweive 
or fourteen miles more to the south, wc leach 

The liiver TiJsi, which tlisthargcs itself into the ocean a few 
fniles south of ret;re\vci[, or Cape Osseni, where the ancient 
city of Tidsi formeiiy stood. Passing to the south in the plains 
at the loot of that branch of Atlas which forms Afarnie, or the 
lofty Cape de Geer,* wc meet 

The River Bttiilamer, which, with the before mentioned branch 
of Atlas, divides the provhiccs of Haha and Suse. 

* A Shcttah name, expressive of a quick wind, becMlte ihcfe i» always wiud 
at tills Cnpc ; but ships shculd be extremely careful not to appru;!( !t ii, in going 
down Ibe coast ; not but that tlie water is very deep, as ibe Cape nst s almost per- 
pcndievhriylirom tbe ocMD^bot became the land it lo' exlremely high that Ibow 
■hips which approach within a league of it, are almost always becalmed tfn the 
south side of if, and are in consequence lliice days in getlin,; down lo Asrndf'er, 
whilst other vessels which keep mure lo tbe west, reach that port iu a few hours. 
TUa Cape ia « irotero branch of Ibe Atln, 
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Fartlicr to the south is another river called 

fVed Tamaracl ; and about sixteen or seventeen miles south 
of that place, and about six soulh of Agadeer* or Santa Cruz, * 
Ihe mnjcslic 

River Suse discharges itself into the ocean. This fine river 
rises at Ras-el-Wed, at the foot of Atlas, about thirty miles 
from the city of Terodant. The (fulahs) cuUivalors of land, 
and the gardeners of Suse have drained off this river so much in 
its passage through the plains of Howara and £xima, that it is 
fordable at its mouth at low water in the summer, so that camels 
and other animals arc enabled to cioss it with l)itrlbens CD 
their backs: at its mouth is a bar of sand which at low water 
almost separates it from the ocean. The banks of this river are 
immdated in winter, but in summer are variegated with Indian 
-corn, wheat, barley, pnsture lands, beautiful gardens, and 
productive orchards. I'ither this river, or tliat of Messa, must 
have been the Una of Ptolomy, which is placed in lat. 28° 30' 
We may presume that the Suse was anciently navigable as 
far as Terodant, as there are still in the walls of the castle of 

• Leo Africann?, who undoubtedlj has gireo us the best descriplioo of Africa, 
commits an error, however, in describing tbif river. **Tbe great river of Su, 
" flowing Mt of the moaotaint of Atla^ lh«t aeiMurate the two proviucetof Hee 
" and Siis (Haim and Sqsc) in sundpr, mtineth southward nmong the said rnoun- 
'* tai08> streidiiQi; unto the fields of the foresaid region, and from ibence tending 
*' wertwaid VDtt» a place caUed GmtmneMen, f where it ducb«f|pih Keelf into 
" tlie tnaia ocean." See gih book of Leo Africanas. The Gepe deGaerwat 
formerly ihc separation of (be provinces of Ilaha and Suse, but now ttic river of 
Tamaracl may be called the boandary, whicli is fifteen inilea to the aorlbward of 
the moDth of the riter Sow; and Gtoartguessen, or Agadeer, or Santa Cras, i> 
six miles north of the river Stue. Had I not resided three years at Santa Cruz, 
in sight of the river Suse, whicl) I have repeatedly fivdad in vafKNU piXU» I ibootd 
not have presumed to dispute Ixo's asgerlion. 

f Tbe ancient name of Agadeer or Saota Cms io Leo's time.' 
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lhat city immense large iron rings, such as we sec in marilime 
towns in Europe, for the purpose of mooring ships. 

Draha, — The river of this name flows from the north-east of 
Atlas lo the south, and passing through the province of Draha, 
it disappears in the absorbing sands of Sahara. A great part of 
the country through which it passes being a sahne earth, its 
waters have a brackish taste, Hkc most of the rivers proceeding 
from Atlas, which take their course eastward. It is small in 
summer, but impetuous and impassable in winter, or at least 
during Liali. It is not improbable that this river formerly 
continued its course westward, discharging itself into the ocean 
at VVednoon, and called by the ancients Darodus ; but it often 
happens in Africa, particularly on the confines of any desert 
country, that the course of rivers is not only changed by the 
moveable hills of dry sand, but sometimes absorbed altogether, 
as is now the case with the Draha, after its entrance into the 
Desert. 

/?iV«r o/".Vff«y5<z, called Wed Messa, flows from Atlas; it is, 
as before observed, a separate stream from the river Suse, and 
is drained off by the (fulah) cultivators or farmers during its 
passage. It was navigated by the Poriugueze before they aban- 
doned this place for the New World. Leo Africanus has com- 
mitted another error (which has been copied by modern wri- 
ters,* in calling the river of Messa the river Suse,-f which I 
ascertained to be quite a different stream when I was at Messa, 
and thirty miles distant from the former, though they both flow 
from E. to W. A bar of sand separates this river entirely at 

• Vide Brooks's Gazcteer, 12lh edition, title Mewa. 

•\ Through the ihrec small lowus of Messa runneth a ccdain great rirer called 
Sai. Vide Leo Africanus, 2d book, title Town of Messa. 

C 
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low y^ater from the oceao, but at flood tide it is not fordable.' 
Between the mouth of. the river Messa and that of Suse, is a 
road-stead called Tom6e ; the country is inhabited by the Woled 
Abbusebab Arabs, who informed me, when I went there, during 
the interregnum, with tlie (Kbalif } Vice-regent Mohammed 
ben Delemy, by order of the (Shefreef } Priuce, that British and 
' other vessels often took in water there ; it is called by the 
Arabs (Sebah biure) the place of seven wells, of which wells 
three only remain, and these we found to contain excellent 
water. After inspect ing the place, and the nature of the road- 
stead, we relumed to the Vice regent's castle in Shtuka. Gon< 
cerniog this remarkable sea<port it would be inexpedient at 
present to disclose more. 

Jtwo"^ Jkassa.'—This river is navigable to Noon, above which 
it becomes a small stream, fordable in various places ; it has 
been called by some Wed Noon, i. c, the river of Noon, but the 
proper name is Wed Akassa ; the word Wedinoou is applied to 
the adjacent lerritoiy. 

The Mouiilains of W est aiul SoulIi Iku lMiy arc i!u- Alias and 
its various hranchcs, which iccci\c diilciLUt names, according 
to the provinces in which they arc situated, l iie greater Atlas, 
or main chain of these mouniaiiii, cx Leads from (Jihbel d'Zatute) 
Ape's Hill to Shtuka and Ait Bamaran, in Lower Suse, passing 
about thirty miles eastward of the city of Marocco, where they 
are iuitncnsely high, and covered with snow throughout the 
year. i)n a clear day, this part of the Atlas appears at AJo- 
godor, a distance of ahout a hundred and forty miles, in the 
form of a saddle ; and is visible at sea, several leagues off the 
coast. These mounlaius arc extremely ierlile in many places, 
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and produce excellent' fruiu ; having the advantage of various 
climates, according to tlie ascent towards the snow, which, con- 
trasted with the verdure beneath, has a singular and picturesque 
effect. 

In many places the mountains are uninhabited, and form 
immense chasms, as if they had been rent asunder by some 
convulsion of nature ; this is the case throughout the rtdge that 
intersects the plains which separate hiarocco from Terodant. 
In this part is a narrow pass, called Bebawan, having a 
chain of mountains on one side, ascending almost perpendicii- 
larly; and on the otho* side, a precipice as steep as Dover 
Cliff, but more than ten times the heighth. When the army 
which 1 accompanied to Marooco crosiied this defile, tiiey 
were obliged to pass rank and file, the cavalry dismounted : 
two mules missed their step, and were precipitated into the 
abyss: the path was not more than fifleen inches wide, cut out 
of a rock of marble, in some parts extremely smooth and slip- 
pery, in others rugged. 

In the branches of the Atlas east of Blarocco, are mines of 
copper ; and those which pass through the province of Suse 
produce, besides copper, iron, lead, silver, sulphur, and salt- 
petre : there are also mines of gold, mixed with antimony and 
lead ore, llie inhabitants of the upper region of Atlas, together 
with their herds (which would otherwise perish in the snow), 
live ibtir months of the ytar in excavations in the mountains; 
vix. from November to February, inclusive. 

The climate of Marocco is healthy and invigorating; from 
March to September the atmosphere is sarcely ever charged 
with clouds ; and even in the rainy season, viz. from September 
till March, there is seldom a day wherein the sun is not seeu at 
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MttB bttorviL Tlib belt it ofNled by tea-breeces duriiig ttw 
fimncr piariod; m tb< jnterMTi howeveri the hou » intense. 
llNrfaifiy teasQD^ Irhicfa begins about October, ends in March ; 
but if it contiuue longer, it is generally accompanied with con- 
lagutuk ieve^. The trade winds (which begin to blow about 
March, and continue till September or October) are sometimes 
so violenl, as to efieot the nerves and limbs of the natives who 
inhabit the ooaet. The inhabitants are robust ; and some live 
to a great age. The Shdluhs, or inhabitants of the mountains 
of Atlas, south of M«rocco» are^ however, a meagre people, 
which 'proceeds, in a great measure, from their abstemious diet, 
seldom indulging in animal food, and living for the most part 
on barley gruel, brbadi and honey : the Arabs, the Moon, and 
the<Benbben,on the contrary, live in a hospitable manner, and 
eat more nutriliotts food, though they prefer the farinaoeooa 
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CHAPTER III. 

Description of the dijferenl Frovirices^ Iheir 6oUf Culture^ and 

Produce, 

Ik describiog the soil and produce of this esteorive empire, 
we will prooeed through the various provincee, begiuning with 
the northern, called 

SRBBEP,Or BIP. ' 

This province extending along the shore oftiie Mediterranean 
sea, pmduces corn and cattle in abundance; that part of it 
contiguous to Tctuan produces the most dehcious oranges in 
the workl ; also figs, grapes, nicloiis, apricots, phuns, straw- 
berries, apples, pears, pomgranates, citrons, lemons, limes, and 
the refreshing fruit of the opunlia, or prickly pear, called by 
the Arabs (Kermusc Ensarrah) Christian fig. This fruit was 
probably first brought iulo the country from the Canary Islands, 
as it abounds in Snse, and is called by the Shelluhs of South 
Atlas, (Takanarite) the Canary fruit. A ridge of mountains 
passes from Tangier, along this province to the eastward, as 
far as Bona, in Algiers ; these mountains are called Jibbel £rreef 
by the natives, and the Lesser Atlas by Europeans. 

BLQAKB* 

The next provinee is called £1 Gari» * (g' guttural.) It is of the 



• This U the westernmost province of Marocco northward, as its name 
denotes, £1 CiMb si^ni/jriog the West. There i« « iradiUoa amoog the Arabians, 
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same nature with that already described; from the port of £1 
Araiche, eastward, as far as the foot of Atlas, h a fine champaign 
country, extremely abuodant in wheat and barley : here are 
the extensive plains of Emsharrah Kumelluh, famous for the 
campof Muley Ismael, f;reat grandfather of the present Em- 
peror Soliman, where he retained his army of fiukarrie Blacks 
to tho amount of one hundred thousand horee. This army 
jjossessed the finest horses in the empire. The remains of the 
habitations arc still discernible. There is a forest eastward of 
El Araiche of considerable extent, consisting chiefly of oak, 
with some cork, and other valuable large trees ; more to the 
souihward and eastward, we discover a forest of cork only, the 
trees of which arc as large as full grown oaks. From Mequinas 
to Mule;' Idris Zerone, the renowned sanctuary at the foot of 
Atlas, east of the city of Mequinas, the country is flat, with 
gentle hills occasionally, and inhabited by the tribe of Ait 
Inuirc, a Kabyle which dwells in straggling tents, and a warlike 
tribe oi Berebbers. The Emperor Seedy Mohammed, father to 
the reigning Fmpcror Soliman, used to deooniioate the Ait 
Imure the English of Barbary.* 

that it was originally unitrd toTrnfftlpnr nnH Gibraltar, shutting up the Meditcr- 
faoeaii tkeu, Uic waters iruni wtiicti pasiicd iniu the western ucean by a »ub- 
terraneoot putage; antt M tbit day iWj call Trafalgar Trof-eUgatb^ i. e. tlie 
piece or purt oF I£l Gnrb; and Gibraltar JikMUr^, i. the imNiBlaio of the 
piece, or pan ol I.I ''urb. 

* The ignuruiice oi the Moliammedani in geography, added to their vanity, 
indocca them to inngine that lb« empire of Marocco it oeartjr ■> Jaige at ail 
Europe, and Itivy ucL-ord;ngly a»cril>c to the inh.ibitanls of the TirioflS pNWiacet 
the character of iomc Lluropeaci nation : iIuh the waHike Ait fnvir* «re compared 
to tbe £i>gli»h, the people oi Duijuella to liie bpauiards, aud Uiose ot bhawiu to 
the Rtt»iaa$, 
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IBB lUfflBICT 07 VAB, AND FBOTINCB OP BCNlIIASBEN* 

The country between Fas and Mequinas* and rram thence to 
Salle, is of the same description as the foregoing ; a rich cham- 
paign, abounding prodigiously in corn, and inlubited attogetber 
by Arabs, with the exception, however, of the Zimur'h Shelluh, 
another Kabyle of Berebbeni. In short, the whole northern * 
division oT this empire is an uninterrupted corn field ; a rich 
black, and sometimes red soil, without stones or clay, with 
scaickly any wood upon it (ibe forests before mentioned, and 
tlie olive plautaiions and gaidens about the cities of Fas and 
Mequinas exccj^Lcd), but incalculably productive. The inha- 
bitants do not use duiig, but reap the corn high from the ground,, 
and burn the stubble, the ashes of which serve as manure. 
During this period of the year, viz. August, enormous clouds> 
of smoke are seen mounting the declivities of hills and uioun* 
tains, penetrating without resistance the woods, and leaving 
nothing behind but black ashes and cinders : these fires heat 
the atmosphere considerably, as they continue burning during 
two months. In sowing, the husbandmen throw the grain on 
the ground, and afterwards plough it in. Oats, they make no 
use oft beans, peas, caravances, and Indian com,, are cultivated 
occasionally in lands adjacent to riven : the fruits are similar 
to those before described, and are in great abundance, oranges 
being sold at a ducket or a dollar a thousand, at Tetuan, Sal^ 
and some other places ; grapes, meluns, and figs of various 
kinds, and other fruits, are proportionally abundant. Cotton of 
a superior quality is grown in the environs of SaI6e and Rabat,, 

* TIw coaotrjr north of tbe river Morbeja* S«e tbe if ap. 
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also hemp. The tobacco called Mequioasi, so much esteemed 
for making strnflT, is the produce of the province of BeaihasseD, 
as well as the oountiy adjacent to the city of Mequioas* 

nOTIHCBS OP TBMMBKA, SUAWIA, X»0QI7BUA| ABDA, SBBDMA; AND 

THE DI8TEICT OF MABOCOO. 

These are most productive in corn ; the crop or one year woald 
he sufficient for the consumption of the whole eni[}ire, provided 
all the ground capable of producing wheat and barley were to 
be sown. These fine provinces abound in horses and homed 
cattle ; their flocks are numerous, and tbe hones of Abda are of 
the mose select breed in the country. The cavalry of Temsena 
is tbe best appointed of the empire, excepting the black troops 
of the Emperor, called Abeed Seedy Bukarrie. 

Two falls of rain in Abda are sufficient to bring to maturity 
a good crop or wheat ; nor does the soil require more. The 
water-mdons of Duquella are of a prodigious size, and indeed 
eveiy thing thrives in this prolific province: horses, homed 
cattle^ the flocks, nay even the dogs and cats, all appear in 
good condition, Tlie inhabitants are, for the most part, a labo* 
rions and trading people, and great speculators : they grow 
tobacco for the markets of Soudan and Timbuctoo. Nearly 
midway between Safifee and MarDcco is a Jat^e salt lake, from 
which many camels are daily loaded with salt for the interior. 

The province of Shedma produces vdieat and barley ; its 
fruits are notso rich as those of the north, orofSuse ; it abounds 
however in cattle. Of goats it furnbhes annually an incalcu- 
lable number, the skins of which form a principal article of 
exportation from the port of Mogodor; and such is the ani- 
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fliosiiy and oppoiitkm often among the mercbuiti then, tbsft 
tb^ have tometinies given u mudi for the ikm, at the animal 
ilaeir iras floU for. Honejr, wax, and tobacco are prodaced in 
this province i the two former in great abundapoe; alsogpm 
arable, called by the Arabs Alk Tolb, but of an inferior qualitx 
to thai of the Idarocco district. 

noVINCB OP HAHA. 

Haha is a country of great extent, interspersed with mountains 
and valleys, hills and daks, and inhabited by twelve Kabyles 
of Shelluhs. This is the first province, from the shores of the 
Mediterranean, in which villages and walled habitations are met 
with, scattered through the country ; the befofe mentioned 
provinces (with the exception of the sea-port towns and the 
cities of Fas, Mequinas, Marocco, and Muley Idris Zeronc) being 
altogether inhabited by Arabs living lu Lents. The houses of 
Hulu arc built of stone, each having a tower, and are erccicj 
on elevated situations, forming a pleasing view to the ti (ivcllcr. 
Here we find forests of the argan tree, which produces olives, 
from the kernel of which the Shelhiiis express an oil,* much 
superior lo liutter for fryiiif; fish ; it is also emi)loyed econooii* 
cally for lamps, a pint of it huniuig nearly as long as double 
the quauLiiv of olive or sallad oil. Wax, gum-sandrac and 
arabic, almonds, bitter and sweet, and oil of olives, are the 
;)roductions of this picturesque province, besides grapes, water- 
melons, eitrons, pomgranales, oranges, lemons, limes, pears, 
apricots, and other fruits. Bvley is more abundant than wheat. 

• oil p owgM W « powerfnl smell, irbich is estraeted from it by heXSmg 
with it ao onioii aihl the cmmb of a loaf; wttfioni thb prepsntimi il is nid to 
fmmm ^iiulitiei pradacttTe of kproas affection. 



fS . FiwittCe oj Suse, 

Tb« Sbolllila«r'Halia are pbysiagnamtcally diMiilgdkinble (by 
a ^noowba bas^rendcd any ticoe among th«!n) rrom the Arabi 
of tbe pJaias, from the Mooes of the (owns, and from the Bereb- 
bers of North Atlas, .iml even from the Shclluhs oFSusc, though 
in lilt 11 laiigUiigti, uiaiiiicrs, and mode ol living they resemble 
iht laLicr. The mountains of Haha pioUuce Lht iamous wood 
called Arar, which is proof against rot or the ■worm. Some 
beams of this wood taken down from ihc roof of my dwelling- 
house at A^adcer, which had heen up iifty years, were found 
. perfectly sound, and free from decay. 

PROVINCE OP SDSB. 

We now come to Suse, the most extensive, and, excepting grain, 
the richest province of tbe empire. The olive, the almond, the 
date, the orange, the grape, and all the other fruits produced 
in tbe northern provinces abound hcvc, particularly about the 
. city of TerodanC (tbe capital of Suse, formerly a kiogdom), 
Ras cl-Wed, and in the mountains ofEdautenan.* The grapes 
of Edautenan are exquisitely rich, indigo grows wild in all 
the low lands, and is of a vivid blue; but the natives do not 
pefecily understand the preparation of it for tbe purpose of 
dying. 

Suse contains many warlike tribes, among which are Howara, 
Woled Abbusebah, and Att Bamaran; these are Arabs; — 

• Honh of Saata Cnt, and ■outh-eatt of Cape de Geer, are several lofty 
ittacceaiible monntn'ms, proceedioK from the maio chain of Alias, which rorm 
lome ioUirinediate plains, iahabiled by a bold and warlike race of Sheilutis, 
dMHMnsaisd fidaateoan. On aoeoant of eertaia witntiri awnoM aflbodNl'bjr 
tbi» people to Mulej Ismael, or Mine ancienl Emperor ofMarocco, ibcy are 
free from all inpoaUaod texoy a pnvik|;a.«hiob ia ooAfioMdAe UMOb wImb- 
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§teuki,Eial«, Edauhit, Ait Atter, KiUwftrMieglfta, andldaii- 
IniiD, iHk> are Shelliibs. 

Tbtn 19 not, 'perliaps, a finer dimate in the world than that 
oTSmei generally, if we except the disagreable seam of the hot 
winds. It is said, however, and it is a phenomenoo, that at Akka 
rain never falb ; it is extremely hot there in the months or 
lmie,Jul7, and August ; about tlie beginntng of September tlie 
fShunie) hot wind from Sahara blows with vioienee ^tiring 
three, seven, fiomteen; or twenty«one da^'S.* One y ear« however, 
whilst I resided at (Agadeer) Santa Cms, it blew twenty-eight 
days; butthiswasao«ziraordtnar)rttBtance.f The heat is so ex- 
treme dmiogthe prevalence of thcShnme, that it Is not possible 
towaHc oat ; the gnmnd bufus the fiiet ; and the terraeed roo& 
of the hooses are fipeqocmly peeled off by the parching heat of 
the wind, which resembles that which proceeds from tlie moiitli 
ot an oven : at this time clothes are oppressive. These violent 
wind!> ititioduce the rainy season. 

The (Lukseb) sugar-cane grows spontaneously about Tero- 
dant. Cotton, indigo, gum, and various kinds of medicinal 
herbs are prothiced here. The slick liquorice is so abundant 
that it is called (Ark Suse) the root of Suse. The olive planta- 
tions ni dificrcnt parts of Suse are extensive, and extremely pro- 
duaive : about Ras-cl-Wed and Terodant a traveller may pro- 
ceed two days through these plantations, which form an uain- 

ever k new l^peror ascends the throne of MaiaooOb Thejr wear their hair 
Lng behind, bat ilMved, Of tboft, befcwe; they haw an ioleiieMiqg •nd warlike 
appearance. 

• If it Mow more than thme dajt, it ia espedcd to eMitiiiae wvea; and if 

it exceed seven, it i* said to oontiouc fourteen, aad so on. Doriiif the jean 
that I »a« in ihf coontrv, il never blew nt Mogodor more tlisn throe or srven. 

Y The Bastiaw U>eo laloroBed me thut be had never before kaova u io cuiitinne 
noie than t«eaty«one day a, and he vrea a man of levenlj, and « natife of Sue. 
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£9 iUver Sus$, 

terrupled shade impenetrable lo the rays of the sun ; the same 
may be said of the planUlionsof ihe almond, which also abound 
in this province. Of torn they sow sufiicient only for tbeir 
• own annual consumption; and although the whole country 
might be made one continued vineyard, yet they plant but 
few vines; for wine being prohibited, they require no more 
grapes than they can consume themselves, or dispose of in the 
natural state. The Jews, however, make a little wine 
brandy from the grape, as well as from the raisin. The date, 
which here begins to produce a luxurious fruit, is found in per- 
fection on the* confines of the Desert io Lower Suse. At Akka 
and Tatta the palm or date*tree is very small, but extremely 
productive ! and although the fruit be pot made an article of 
trade, as at Tafijelt, it is exquisitely flavoured, and. possnses 
various qualities. The most esteemed kind of dale is the Butube, 
the next is the Buskrie. 

Suse produces more almonds and oil of olives than all the 
other pt ovinces collectivd y. (Gum Amarad) a red gum par- 
taking of the intermediate quality between the (tolh gum) 
gum arable and the Aurwar, or Alk Soudan Senegal gum, 
is first found in this province. Wax is produced in great 
abundance; also gum euphorbium, gum sandrac, wild thyme, 
worm*seed, orriss root, orchillo weed, and coloquiulh. Aiiti- 
mony, salt-petre of a superior quality, copper, and silver, are 
found here; the two latter in abundance about Elala, aud in 
Shiuka. 

DRAHA AKD TAnLBLT. 

Draha and i alilcit jiroducc .i superior breed of goats, and a 
great abundance of dales ; the countries siLualed near ilic banks 
of the rivers of Draha and 1 ahleit have several pianutions of 
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Indiao com, ncci wad indigo. There are upwards of ibiny 
toils oT dam in this part of Bled el jcrrcde; * ihe best and 
mcMt esteemed is that called Bulube, which is seldom brought 
to Europe, as k will not keep so long as the AJmoh date, the 
kind imported into England, but considered by the natives of 
.Tafiielt so inferior, that it is given only to the cattle; it is of 
a veiy indigestive quality : when a Filelly f Arab has eaten 
too many dates, and finds them oppressive, he has recoune to 
dried fish, which, it is said, counteracts their ill cffixts. This 
fruit forms the principal food of the inhabitants of Blcd-el- 
jerrede, of which Tafiielt is a part; the produce of one planta- 
tion near the imperial placet ^ Tafiielt sold some few years 
past for five thousand dollarsi although they are so abundant 
there ihat a camel load, or three quintals, is sold for two dollar. 
The face of the country from the Rums of Pharoab to the palace 
of Tafiielt is as follows : 

Tafiielt is eight (erhdlat § de lowd) days journey on horse- 
back from the Ruins of Pharoah; proceeding eastward from 
these ruins, the traveller immediately ascends the lofty Atlas^ 
and on the third day, about sun-set, reaches the plains on the 
other side; the remaining five day :> journey is through a wide 
extended plain totally destitute of vegeiaiion, and ou which 

• Bled-el-jerredc h the cMatiy uloatiecl betwaea the maritioie niatm of BarW/ 
pud Sahara, or ike Desert. 

t Filell/ it tlie term g^fca to the oalirco of TafiJeb, at Dfahawte h to Uioie of 
Drab«* 

^ The father r f the prcpnt SultnnnSoliman l>uilt a mognificrnt p-il^r-r an » 
hnnk-i of ilu: river of rafilelt, ikbich UmmiU* bU ^k^auu»oa^ lo the eastward , lUe 
piiiars arc of marbk, and were naoy of them iranipoited aeram tbt Atlas, haviug 
heeo coltectcd I ron tbe (Ukser Faraw«o) Roioa of Pharoab, near to the eanotoaiy 

pf Mtilpy Oris Zeroue, wc«', of Alias. 
^ A hone erbella (or do^ 's journej) is tbirtj.tive mik« Eogliih. 



, i2 Description oj TafiUU. 

ram never fails ; the soil is a whitish ctajrt impregnated with 
salti which whea nicnsteiied resembles soap. A river, which 
rises iq, the Atlas, passes through this vast plain from the 
south-west to the north*east; at Tafilelt it is described to-be at 
wide as the Morbeya at Azamor in West Bart>aiy,fhat is, about 
the width of the Thames at Futney ; the water of this river re- 
ceives a brackish taste, by passing through the saline plains: 
after mmiing a course of fifteen erhellat, f or four hundred and 
fifty miles, it is absorbed in the desert of Angad. It has several 
(Vuksebbai) castles of terrace wall on its banks, inhabited by 
the (Sherreclsj j iinces of the reignmg family of Marocco. 
Latterly wheat and barley have been cuUivatcd iicir the river 
and the castles. The food of the iiihabilanis, who arc Arabs, 
coiisisls, lor the most pan (as alread\ observed) in dales; their 
principal meal is alter buii-i>cl, lIic hcaL being bo intole»ablc as 
not to sirSer them to eat any thing subslanliiil while the sun is 
above the lk>rizon. 

There is another river, inferior to the otie before mentioned, 
■which rises in the ])lalns north of Talilch, and flowing in a 
southerly direction, is absorbed in the great desert, of Sahara : 
the water of this river is so very brackish, as to be unfit for 
culinary purposes; it is of a colour similar to chalk and water, 
but if left to stand in a vessel during the night it becomes clear 
by the morning, though it is still loo salt to drink. These ex. 
tensive plains abound ever}' where in water, wlncli is ibund at the 
depth of two cubits,* but so brackish as to be palatable only to 
those who have been long accustomed to the use of it. 

• An ordinary er' cll,-« i"5 th rty Englui) miks. 
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Tlie-people have amng thciBMlvcs a strict soite of 
sraiibmy ba» scaioeiy bm known in the meiBDry of the oldeit 
nan, though th^ me no locks or ban. Gommercial traosao* 
tim being for the most port in the way of barter or exchange, 
ihey need bot tittle specie : gpld dust is the diculatiDg mediuoi 
* in all transactions of na^niiude. Thty live in the simple pa- 
triarehal manner of the Arabs, difiering from them only in 
having walled habttationst which are invariably near the ri\'cr. 

It is intensely hot here, during a great part of the year, the 
(Shume) wind from Sahara blowing tempestuously in iulyi 
^gust, and September, carrying with it particles of earth 
and s<md, iriiich are very pernicious to the &ycs, aud {)rDdnce 
ophthalmia. 

A considerable trade is carried on from this place to Tim- 

buctoo, Houssa, and Jinnie, south of Sahara, and to Marocco, 
Fas, >Siise, Alj;iers, Tunis, and TripoH. Indigo abounds here, 

but from the indolence o[ the cultivators it is of an inferior 
quahty. 'llicic aic mines of antimony and lead (mc: the 
tikaiiui Filtiiv , * so much used by the \r:ibs and Aliicau 
women to gives a soilness to the eyes, and to lilacken the eye- 
brows, is the produce of this country. The common dre^ of 
the inhabitants consists ol a loose shirl of blue cotton, with a 
shawl or belt round the waist. 

An Akkabah, or accumulated caravan, goes aQDuaiiy from 
hence (<> 1 iiiibui Loo. 

WcKjiicu ha)ks'f for garments are manufactured here of a 
curious texture, exiremeiy light and jaM% called £1 Haik 
Fiielly. 

• Eikahol Fil» lly signihcs lead ore ut Tafik-lt. 

t 1 he bajk of the Arabs is a plain piece of clolb, of wool, coUooi or Mik, and 
b thrown «ver ihdr ander drew, aofnevbtl similar to tht Romaa toga. 
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Population of the Plains of T %/ildl, 

. ir we except ibe habUatiooft and castles near the river, tbo 
population of the plains is verf inconsiderablei a few tents of 
the Arabs whose original stock inhabit Sahara, are occasionally 
discovered, which serve to brealc the uniformity of the unvaried 
horiaoo. A pereon who imagines a vast plain, bounded by an 
even horiaon, similar to the sea out of sight of land* will have 
an accurate idea of this country. 

The goats of Tafilelt are uncommonly target there is a breed 
. of them preserved by th^ Emperor of Marocco on the island of 
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CHAI TER IV. 

Fqmlaiim of ike Empire of Maroeeo,~AeeoutU if Us Sea-porlSt 

Giles, and Towns. 

Various and contradictory statcmcnis have been maile ()y 
travellers, of the population ol this country. From all the 
accounts which 1 have been able to collect on the subject, and 
from authentic information, extracted from the Iiuptri.il Rc- 
gisier,orthe inhal)itants ofeach province,! tliuikthe following 
as correct a statement as can possibly be made ; 

Inh libit an Is. 



The city of Marocco - • «2 70 000 

Fan. old and new city - 380,000 

Mecjuuias - • 110.000 

Mulev Dris Zerone • 12,000 

Tctuan • - i^i,coo 

Tangier - . • f) 000 

Arzilla - - - - 1,000 

El Aiaiche - - 3,000 

Ma mora - • * 300 

Salee . • . 18,000 

Rabat - - - 25,000 

Totol - - 841,300 
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Fcpulatiott* 



Iithabitants. 



Bioug|i( over • 841,300 
£1 Memoria, Fedalla, and £1 Kasser 1 

Kabcer J 

DardBeida - • - • ' 1,000 

Axamor - - • - . j ,coo 

Mazagan, Tet, and El Woladia ■> 3,000 

Safiy, or Asfee - 12,000 

Mogodor, or Soeerah - » 10,000 

Santa Cruz, or Agadeer - • <joo 

Terodant • - - - 55,000 

Messa - • • - 1,000 



Total population of the towns - 895,600 



The Province of Errcef - . 200,000 

El Garb 200,000 

Benihassen - 500,000 

Ted la - - 450,000 

District of Fas, exclusive of the 1 

^. . 1^ i,s8o,ooo . 

C]tie$ or towns J 

Duqiiella - - 966,000 

Tcmseiid and Shawia 1,160,000 

Abda - 500,000 

Shedma - • 550,000 

District of Marocco - 1,250,000 

Haha • * 708,000 

Draha - • 350, coo 



Carried forward « 7i9i4>ooo 
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Brought forward, • - 7t9^4i<^ 

Benitamcr, . • • • 11,000 

Idauteuan, - - - 10,000 

Mscgina - - • - 87»<»o 

Exinu, • , - - ii,oop 

Howara . - . - 80,000 

Kkhra • - - • 50.000 

Sfatttka - . - • - 580^ 

AitBamaran . . - 300,000 

Wcdinoon , . - soo.ooo 

Rasel W«d ... 80,000 

Elala . - . - «5.ooo 
Seedi Hamed O Musa sanctuary and district fto,ooo 

Akka, and territoiy - - lo^ooo 

Tatta, and ditto - - - \o/iOO 

Ufran» or Ifran . - - lo^ooo 

Uirgh ... - 10^000 

Messa* and territoiy - - 10,000 

Teesdcnt . - - - «5.ooo 
The district of Agadeer, or Santa Cniz.'l 

including Tildi, Taddert, and Ta- > 1,000 

maract « - - - J 
Woled Busebbah, the part of that Ka-^ 

byle, which now inhabits Suse ) 

AitAtter . - • - 3^.000 

Idaultit, - - • - 4po.«» 



Carried over 



10^005,000 



2S FopahUoH, 

Inbabitftnts. 

Brought over - 10,005,000 

Inrerior Kabylcs, forming olher parts') 

of Suse, not specified ) SS^jOO^ 



Total, 

The tribes of the Berebbcus of North 1 

Atlas altogeiher / ^'^^^'^^^ 

District of Tafilch - . . - 650,000 
Provinces ortheMaFocco£mpire,Wesl 1 

Inland cities, towns, and ports - ^)6oo 



Total population of the whole empire, l 
.i«cladmgT.aeIl j 

Persons who have iravellcd through the cou itry, unac- 
quainted with the mode of living of the inhabilanis, may. 
probably, consider the above as an exaggerated statement: 
but it shouki be understood, that a stranger, in such cases, 
sees little of the jiopulatiou, as the various douars of Arabs 
are at a considerable distance from the roads, frotn which 
they always retire, to avoid the visits of travellers, whom they 
are compelled, by the laws of hospitality, to furnish with 
necessary provisions for three days, without receiving any 
pecuniary rcmuner4tion ; of tin's fact travellcrst in general, 
Invc not been a]}i)ri&ed, and have, in consequence, formed 
calculations which represent the population very inferior to 
what it aciuaily is. 
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The western coa<;t of Marocco is dcrcndeJ wiili uumtious 
rocks, level with the surface of the wafer, which extend along 
the shore in various parts, froai the Streights of Gibraliar to 
Agadeer : we lind, however, occisionaJly, in the intermediate 
places, an extensive beach, where the water is shnllo^v, and 
the siii f runs h'igh. The empire olMarocco is sc[)arated from 
Algiers \>y tlic river Mu]in\ia, which falls into the Mediter- 
ranean sea, in long. VV. fioin Loiulon, I°.iO'. 

The sea-ports of this empire have but a limited commerce 
whhfofdgn nations: and are consequently neither very extea* 
sivenor )>opiiTous. 

Proceeding along the coast of the Mediterranean, we come to 
the town of Md ilia, (the ancient Ry^s.idirinn*.) calied by tbe 
Arabs Melilia, in possession of the Spaniards, who have a gar* 
raoD here; the country, in its vicinity, abounds with wai: and 
booey, whicli lati- r is etjuai tn that of Minorca^ and when kept 
a year, is nearly as hard and M'hiic as !o f" " nr. The Goths, 
mwbose possession Melilla was wbui tbe Ata^s i ;\ aicd the 
country, abandoned it; and the latter, after rctaauii;; it some 
yean, forsook it to dwell in their tents. Tbe Spaniards took pos- 
session of k about the beginning of the 1 5th century. It was 
besieged by Seedy Mohammed ben Abdaliali, £mperoF of 
Marocco, id the year 1774, hot without effect. 

Tbe next town M'orthy of notice is Bedis deGomaira, situated 
between two moontainsi at the bottom of which there was an- 
ciently a city called Bedis, supposed to have been founded by 
the Carthaginians. The Arabs call it Belis, and some Euro- 
peans, by a corruption of the word, Velis, the name given it in 
most of our maps and charts. In the neighbourhood of this place 
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are forests of excellent timber, with wYuA the Moon» bafove the 
Spaniards obtained possession of it, built fislnng-vessds. 

Proceeding from hoice westward, we discover the river 
Bus^a, near Tetuan, or Tetawan, as it Is called by the Arabs, 
where some of the Emperor's gallies ooca^ooally winter* About 
four miles inland from the roadstead, stands the town of Tetuan, 
in the province of £1 Gftrb : this town is built oa the declivity 
of a rocky hill, but is neither large nor strong: Its walls are 
built of mud and nmrtv, framed in wooden cases, and beaten 
down with mallets. The inhabitants are nch from coiiUflAem^ 
receiving from Spain and Gibraltar dollars, German Ihiens, and 
cloths, also British mann&ctures, for which they barter wax, 
skins, teathcTr raisins, almonds, olives, oranges, honey, kc. It 
is inhabited by Moors and Jews, who, for the most part, speak 
a corrupt Spanish, in which language thar commercial nego- 
cialiom arc transacted. The environs of Tetuan abound in gar- 
dens of the most dehcious fruits; here are grown the finest 
oranj»es in the world, and they are in great abundance; the 
adj.Kcni country abounds also in vineyards, the grapes of 
whitli die cvfiuisiLt. , and in gieai variety. From the raisins and 
figs the Jews diiUl an ardent spirit (called Mahaya), which, 
when a year old, is similar to (.he iiisli usqutbah, and tlicx [jie- 
fer it to European brand) ov mm, because it does not (as iliey 
pretend) lieat the blood : thc) drink immoderately oi tlm spirit, 
and generally lake a glass of it bclorc uaLing. 

Tetuan was iouiKled, according to report, by the Africans, 
and was a populous Lown ai lUc Liinc ihc Aloois wul dm en out 
of Spain. It was the place ol residence lor many of tlic consuls 
of the European powers, till tiie year A 7 W, wlieu au Englishnaan 
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having shot or wounded a Moor, all the Europeans were 
ordered to quit ilic place, :tiid i\it Emjicior Sccuy MoiKiinmed 
declared, lie would iicvc: suUcr an Euiopcan to settle lIilic 
again. It is remarkable, that in this declaration he literally 
kept his word 

This port carried on a consideraldi tudc in provisions with 
Gibraltar, as vessels art obliged lo come licre in preference to 
Tan<;ier, whenever the wind is in the west, and does not {k i mit 
them to luaLc tlic lattct- jilace; at this time ships may lie ai 
stcuniv, and our ilccU ulicri water and victual here, as did 
that of ihc iuimorial Nelson, previous lo liis victory in Abou- 
keer Bay. 

We next come to Cibta,or Ceuta, as u is called by Europeans; 
il is situated near (Jlbbcl d'Zatute) Ape'<i Mountain, called by 
the ancieuLs Abvla, one of the pillars of Hercules. 

The town Ccula is probably of Cai Lliaginian origin; the 
Romans colonized iL ; it, altci wards beeauie the nictru]>olis of 
the places M'iiich the Goths licld in Hispania Transfretana ; was 
next occupied by ihc Aralis; and, in 1415, taken by ihe Por- 
tugueze; it is now in the puissc^siun of Spain. It is celebrated 
for the strength of its fortihcations, its advantageous situation 
at the entrance of the Mediterranean, being the nearest point 
to Europe. It is situated on a rising |;round, at the foot of the 
mountain ; near it stantU the mountain with seven summits, 
called by the Arabs Sebat Jibhel, and by the ancients, Septciu 
Fratres. If the Emperor Yezzcd had succeeded in taking Ceuta. 
which he twice besieged about the close oi the last ceutury, 

* There is iu tbe nuddie of llie Iowd a tnaliamoio, or dungeon, where tbey 
ttied to ooofiiie tbeb ChriituiD captifei taken bj Ihe conaira. 
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without success, his inteniloii was to harass the trade of the 
European nations, b)- iiliiiig out gallics and rovers, for the 
purpose of ca[)turing anti caiiyuii^ iIilj iii^iLii.uii ships into 
Tangier, iciuaii, ^iiul Ctula, as tho jja-^sul ihiougli liic 
Sireighis; but the place is caj)ab:c, on the land side, oi resisting 
every attack that nia)- l)c made ujjon it by the >Moliauuiiedans, 
unless dicv were aided hy some European iiavai iorce. 

The whole coast from hence to Tangier, the next town we 
come to, is ru;j;ged, and interspersed wiih prujeeiing cliffs. 
Tangier, anticntl}' called Tiujis, and 1 ingia, and now, I)y the 
Arabs, Tinjiali, situated at the western raouilj of the Strcights, 
and a day's join ney tlistant from TetJian. This town was first 
]>ossesscd by the Konians, next by the Goths, and was given uj> 
by Count Julian to the Mohammedans, II was taken in the 
15th century hy the crown ol Poi tugal, whicii gave it, in \b(-)2, 
as part of the dowry of the princess Cat licrmc of Portugal, upon 
her marriage to Charles the S;;cond of Kngland. The English, 
however, finding the expenses of kcej)ing it to exceed the ad- 
vantages derived from the possession of it, ^andoned It ia 
1684, after destroyiog the moie and fortifications. It siiil retains 
some batteries in good conditioD, facii^ the bay, at (he bottom 
uf which is a river, and the remains of the bridge of Old 
Tangier; but the sand has so accumulated at the mouth of 
this river, ihatthe bridge, had it stood, would have been now 
useless. 

Tangier is favourable to Moorish piracy, even witliout the 
possession of Ceuta, being the narrowest part of the Streights; 
but it will never become a commercial (own, having but few pro* 
ductions in its vicinage. The Spaniards here ship eggs, fbwb, 
vegetables, and some fruits ; but the chief exports are cattle and 
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edible vcgciaMcs, which arc carried to Gibraltar for the supply 
of the ^ari isou: ibis supply is allowed by the Emperor, not 
perhaps hom any predilection towards u** (although he appa- 
rently prefers the KMi;lisli to any other Knrnpcan power), but 
because it was a gram Ironi lii>> ;^rcat grandfather Mulcv Isnjael, 
whose sijccessors have not itdringed on the ordinances of their 
renowiud ancestor, the Mohammedans having a great respect 
for the deeds ol their forcfatlicr^. 

Westward of Tangier is Cape Spartel, the headland which 
divides the Strcights Iroin the western ocean ; alter doubling 
this Cape, at the distance of 15 miles, stands the liiitc town of 
Arziila, called by the Carthaginians Zilia, and by the Romans, 
who had a garrison here, Julia Traducta ; it belonged after* 
wards to the Goths, and latterly to the Moliammedans. Al- 
phonso of Portugal took it in 1741 ; but about the end of the 
I6th century, it was abaiidoucd by the Portut^iicse, and again 
fell into the hands of the Moors. A river discharges itself at 
this place into the ocean; but there is no tnuie carried on. 

Proceeding down the coast southward, we discover, at the 
distance of 33 miles, the town of £1 Araichc, standing on the 
river El Kos. £1 Araice, whence its name is derived, signifies* 
in the Arabic, flower, or pleasure gardens.* I'his was formerly 
a town of some commerce ; remains of the commercial houses, 
which appear to have been laiige and spacious, still exist. The 
adjacent country is very fine and productive, and furnishes 
corn, wax, and oil, the two former in abundance; it also con. 
tains woods of full-gnnwa trees, fit for ship building^ The river 
El Kos has a bar of sand at its entrance, ljut is sufficiently deep 



* Tq diitinctioo tnm £1 Bsbsira, wbich inpUec « kUchea gsrden. 
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to admit ships of JOO tons. The gtirdcns of the Hesperidfig 
have been supposed lo have been situated here. 

£1 Araiche was fortified about the end of the 16tb ceotuty 
by Malty bcD Nassar ; ia 1610 it was given up to Spain, and in 
IGB9 retaken by Muley bmael. There is an excellent market* 
place in the town : the castle, which commands the entrance of 
the road, is in good repair, and the gnus well mounted, an un- 
common thing in this country : atid it is further strengthened 
by several batteries on the banks of the river. The French 
entered the river in 1 765, but by a feint of the Moors, they were 
induced to go too far up, when they were surrounded by superior 
oumbeiB, and fell victims to their own impetuosity. 

Some foreign commerce was carried on here by the nations of 
Europe so late as the year 1 780, when the Emperor Seedy Mo- 
hammed, for some reason unavowed, caused it to be evacuated, 
and ordered the Europeans to quit it ; some of whom went to 
Mogodor, and othen to Europe. 

The laiger vessels of the Emperor, which,. however, are but 
small, when compared to our ships of the line, generally winter 
in a cove on the north side of the river, where there are maga- 
zines of naval stores, sufficient for the equipment of such force. 
The soil is sandy, and too loose to admit of the erection of 
stocks for ship building. The road b not securo in winter, 
when the winds blow from the south and west, but from April 
to September inclusive, it is a safe anchorage. £1 Araiche 
stands in 5ft* II' N. lat. 

Proceeding southward from £1 Araiche, we reach Mabeduma 
(or Mamora, as it is called by Europeans), distant sixty-five 
miles. This town is situated on an eminence, close to the 
river, near the southern banks ; it is a poor neglected place, the 
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ferrymen and ihc iiiLaiJi..ii;..'. oi which subsist b\ lisliiii^r for 
(Shebbcl) a species ol'sahiion. of which ihcy i»*Lc aii mcicuiblc 
quantily, for the supply of liie interior, as well as the neigh- 
bouriag counliy, from the autuimi till the spriug. 

The country hereabouts is a contiouetl plain, in which arc 
three fresh-water !a'<es, one oi which is 20 miles in length. 
This ccunlry was formerly populous, but the incalculable 
number of rausquitos, gnats, nippers, and other annoying in- 
sects, have obliged the inliabitants to quit the place. These 
lakes abound in eels, which arc taken and salted for preserva- 
tion and sale; duets and all kinds of water-fowl also a1)ound 
on tliem. SkifFs made of thcfau palm and of rushes, about seven 
feet long and two broad, are used by the hsherman, who guides 
them with a pole, and pierces the eels with a lance, or long 
dart* when he sees them in the water, which is not deep. There 
are a few insulated spots in the largest lake, on which are 
(Zawiat) sanctuaries, inhabited by the Maraboots, who are 
held in veneration hy the inhabitants of the plains. The plains 
and valleys are delightfully pleasant in the months of March 
and April ; but in June, July, and August, x\,-hrn nusquitos are 
so indescribably troublesome, they are parci.cd up. On an 
eminence, at the southern extremity towards the river Seboo, is 
a sanctuary and asylum for traveller^ , annexed to which are 
several gardens and plantations of olives and aimonds The 
sand bank at the mouth of the Seboo has partially disappeared^ 
and perhaps a little nautical skill might make tlie river navi- 
gable with safety to ships of 200 tons burden. 

Travelling to the south from Meheduma, at the distance of 
sixteen miles we reach Slia, or Sal&:, on the Dorihein bank of 
the river, which is formed by the junction of the streams of the 
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Buregreg and Wictoo ; the river ai Salcc w as formerly capable 
of receiving jar(;c vessels ; when going thciicc, however, a few 
years since, to Mogodor, the vessel which conveyed me, being 
about I fjO tons burden, struck three times on the l)ar; and as 
the stind continues to accumulate, it is likely that in another 
century there will be a separation from the ocean at ebb tide, 
as is the case lu some of the rivers of Haha and Suse ahead/ 
mentioned. 

Salee is encompassed by a strong wall, about thirty-five itct 
high and three feet thick, on the top of whicli are battlements 
flanked with towers of considerable strength. At the south-west 
corner ol tlie town there is a batterv' of twenty-four pieces of 
cannon, which commands the entrance of the Buregreg. To the 
north of the town, in the plains, are the reniains ol many gar- 
dens, and the ruins of a town, built by Muley Ismael for bis 
(Abeed Seedy Bukaree) black troops. When 1 visited Salee, I 
was conducted to the subterraneous apartment, where the Eu- 
ropeans were formerly confined, who liad the misfortune to 
fall into the hands of these miscreants :* it is a miserable 
dungeon, though spacious* The streets of Salee, like those of all 
old towns in this country, are narrow ; and ihe Kasseria, or de- 
partment for shops and buying and selling, as well as many of 
the streets, have a canopy which extends across from house to 
house, which is expedient to the comfort oi' the people, protect- 
ing them from the fierce effulgence of the meridian sun. Sd\6e 
stands in 34° ^' N. lat. 

After crossing tlie river we enter the town of Rabat, sometimes 

• It is well known lhat the vessels foimcriy tilted out by the towD ot .Sal6f, for 
thepurpoieofciipturiDg ihe defeooeleat inerchant thip* of Eitrope, were nan* 
gsled by deiperale bmditU. 
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doiomiiiated New Sal^, which n more modern, and rath«r 
laiger than Sai^. European factories have been establuhed 
at different times in Kabal, but have been frequently quitted, 
or altogether abaodonedi on account of some new order from 
the Emperor, the instability of whose decrees, whenever they 
relate tocommerce, is but too well known. At other times these 
establishments have been neglected from the insufficiency of the 
supplies- from Europe, owing to a want of confidence in the 
security of property in a country whose afiain are directed too 
frequently by the momentary impulse of a despot, who often 
orders, judges, and executes, without epnsidering cause or con- 
sequence. The walk of this town enclose a number of gardens, 
orchards, and corn-fields. Near the entrance of the river, at 
Rabat, on an eminoice, are to be seen the ruins of an old castle, 
built by the Sultan £1 Monsor, in the 1 2th eentury : some sub- 
terraneous magazines, remarkable for their strength, ijeing 
bomb proof, are still preserved there is also the remains of a 
small battery, which defended the entrance of the river. Some 
batteries were rebuilt here in 1774, on a more extensive plan, 
but the engineer has made the embrasures so close, that it 
would be inconvenient to work the guns against an attacking 
enemy. At a short distance south of the castle, on an elevated 
situation, is a square fort erected by Muley El Arslieed. The 
walls were built by the Sultan £1 Monsor, when he resided here ; 
they arc about two miles in circuit, and strengthened by square 
towers ; they enclose the castle, the town of Rabat, and a large 
space of ground, where a palace, and the mausoleum of Seedy 
Mohammed, the reigning Emperor's father, stand ; here lamps 
art burning night and da)-, and iakecrs are continually i'i.;yitv:; 
with a loud voice, under ilie colonna^dc surrounding ihe latter 
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buildiug, which gives an air of solemnity to the place, iinpre8<i 
sing with awe the minds of the paaseogers, who halt and repeat 
an ejaculator)^ prayerl 

The town and walls of Rabat having been built by Spanish 
slaves, taken by the Sultan VX Monsor, in his wars with Spain, 
arc iiQt. very strong; ane! il his even been reported that the 
Christians expressly hu A. tlic houses weak, that the roofs mij^ht 
fail on the Moors, which, i! is also s.ud, ,:ci.uallv liappc lu d, diui 
th.e Kmpcror. \n .eiahalioii, orcicrcd liic same Spauiards lobe 
dccapitaietl .iL the iron gate.* 

This Sultan repaired the Roman well al bliclKi, uul built a 
spacious mosque at Rabat, the roof of which was supported by 
J60 tohimns of marble; toward ilic cast were aparments For 
those who had eniplo) nient m ihe luosqne. Maiiy ol the rough 
marble cohuaus arc still reujaining, biokv-nand scattered about; 
there are also the remains of a large (mitlcre) subtenaucaa 
cistern, which was aitat licd to the mosque, the tower of which 
is called (Sma 1 lassen,) tii.. Knver ofBeni Hassan, so named ftx>m 
the provii;ce in whicii it stands. 1 have hequcaily visited this 
curious tower, and once went to the top of it with a very in- 
•^enious Frenchman, the Comte de Fuurban;* il is built of 
hewn stone, and is 180 led in hcij;ht : the view Iro n ii is pleas- 
ing and extensive. It has a u,radual ascent to the Lop, made of 
a mixture of lime and sand, wliich time has so hardened, that 
when the Emperor Seedy Mohammed ordered the building to 
be destroyed (he having been informed that it was a place of 

* One of Ihe enUance* of the town. * 
t The Count wu ncpbcw to th« Ooke de Crinon» and bad been confined in 
Franca dkiring the reign of HobeapWrref but lind effected hi« escape ; the rigovr'^ 
of his conGnementj however, brov^ht on a disorder which carried him off. 
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assignation to gratify illicit passions), the workmen, alier liam- 
mering at it lor several days, were able only lo destroy a Few 
cubits of the terraced flour : ta<. Liiipcior aiui w ards came to 
Rabat, and having been iiifjinied of the slow progress of the 
workmen, he himself visiicd the tower, and wa^ so sUutL wlih 
the durabiliiy of the wui k. thai he or dered them to desist, and 
caused the eiurauce to be closed up, which, however, h is since 
beenopeued. A man on horseback may vide up to the toj) of 
this building. At every two or three circles of the terrace are 
apartments, built of solid stone. It is reported that this tower, 
the grand tower at Marmrco, and the tower ol Seville in Spain, 
were built alter the same plan, and h\- the same architect, in the 
12th century. At a small distance to the north of it, are lo be 
seen the ruins of an ancient wall, on which were formerly 
erected a battery and a castle. 

The country, in the neighbourhood, is piauied with viues, 
oliTOi figs, pomgraoatcs, almonds, oranges, and cotton of 
an excellent quality; at Rabat there is a manufactory of 
cotton cloth, which is made more for dnrabilitv than sale. 
There are docks lor shi|}-building at Salee, as well as at R.ibat; 
at the latter place, when I was last there, the hulls of two sloops 
of war were nearly finished ; I went aboard of them, and was 
astonished to iearo that they had been built by a man who must 
have had a natural genius for ship-building, as he built them Bff 
llu efft, without the use of rules and compasses, a circumstance 
-which appeared to me very extraordinarjr and incredible; but 
1 was repeatedly informed by many of the iphabitanu of Rabat. 
Moon, Jews, .md Christians, that it was a known fact, and might 
be ascertained by going to jee the daily progress made m the 
building of them* 
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The road of Salle is dangerous fiir shipping, and the accu- 
mulation of sand at the entrance, will scarcely permit a v^el 
of 1 00 tons to enter the river without danger. Vessels may He 

in safely out of the river, near Rabat, from April till September 
inclusive; but iliey arc not secure the rest of the year, the wind 
bJowinjT from the soutlitrn quarter, and often obliging them to 
quit their moorings. Tlic best anchorage in this season, is bc- 
twecfi ilie .NIosque of Rabal and the old Tower of Hasscn, havini; 
the lallcr to the north. A i;icat number of anchors liaviiiLj, been 
lo<>t, much allcntion iiuist be paid to the cables and buoys, 
Rabat stands in 34° 3' N. lat. 

On liic eastern side oi Ilabat is a walletl town named Shclli: 
ibis is sacreti <^round, ai.d contains manv Moorish lomiii, bcld 
in j^^rcat vciicr.ition : the town is a sacred as\ .i nd is cnicred 
only by *\fobarnmedans. Once, however, v. hcu 1 was sta\ ing at 
Saltc, I'.nj^bsh captain (b essed himself in the Arabian habit, 
juii acconii>aii!cd by a coiifidcntial friend, entered liils sacred 
town, and viewed what bis 'j;ni(!c him were ihc tombs of 
two Roiiian gctiei aK ; Ijnt he bad not time to examine the in- 
sci iptioiis ihcreon, iur Icar o(" exciting observation. Sheila was 
probably the C'arlhagiiuan n]etropoli> on the coast ol the ocean. 
Various Roman aud ancient African coins used to be conlinuallv 
dug up here, but the cxoibitani price given lor thcui l>y some 
agents of European antiquarians, induced the Jews to imitate 
iheui, which ibey ilitl bO correctly, tliat ibese anrueiuji were 
deceived; aud lately [iioide have laben iiUo the opposite ex- 
Irtnie, \)uu-2^ now su cser canliorrs as to dispute even the 
antiques ilieinNelves ; ioi this ie is(ju the Moors uiten sell thcni 
lo tlie silver and '.'/>ld uiiths lor their weight in silver. The last 
tune I Wd^ iu Ah icu, 1 collected a number ol these coius, but 
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tbM r mud, in winch 1 wan coming to Ertgland, 

wad fbufMlered : and aUfoough I saved some clothes, I con Id not 

get at the coins, irhich ircre stowed away in a secret part of the 
ship, to be secure from dbcoveiy, in the event of our failing in 
#ith any French privateer. 

Aboui twenty-five miles south of Rubai is a square building 
called (El Moiisona) the Building oi El Monsor, U having b^n 
erected by I hat Sultan in the 12th tcriluiy, as a refuge for 
travellers during the night; as the adjacent country is favour- 
able to the depredations of robbers ; and the people of this 
neighbourhood iiave been noted, trom time immemorial, as 
mischievous jtlundcrers. 

Following the coast southward for 25 miles more, we reach 
Fedala; where a peninsula, which forms an indittcrcnt shelter 
to small vessels, has been called in some maps an island. The 
Emperor Sccdv iNhjliainmed, before he founded Mogodor, was 
desirous of build 11),; i city here. The ';!(uatiGn, as to country 
and produce, is delightful; and to encourage commerce, lie 
caused the com to be broirght f rom the Mataiuores* of die ad- 
jacent province;, and allowed it to be shipjied iiere ; it being 
cheap, he intluted the merchants to build lionses, as a condition 
ol their btmg allowed to export it; but the place, although an 
eaocUent situation, was abandoned soou after the corn was 
shipped, owing to some new whim of the iitnperor; for such is 
the fickle instability of the Moors, that it is tio uncommon thing 
in this extraordinary country, to see a town deserted before the 
bruiidings are all completeil, and such indeed was the case with 
tbia delightful place. The road here is, I believe, with ibo 

* SBtoenniBeoiM vaoiti, or boles mMie id tfae form of aooMy wiMmmiilKde- 
povlcd* ud tbeae Mng cleaed ak the «pMiiDg, it iiitt Ihn^ thu 

O 
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exception of tiiat of Aj^adecr, the oiilv one where ships may 
riLit .iL auchur in sccuj^iLy ui wiutcr, which is owing to ilie 
laiul south of the peninsula before inciiiioued, projecting iuto 
tlic ocean towards the \\ est. 

About twelve nulcs to the south of Fedala, is Dar el Bcida,* 
a town formerly belonging toPortuoal, but now iti l uius, tii.tl 
consisting only of some huts. 1 he ]>lains in the vicinage of 
Dar cl Ikida aic so aliuuuaui. m grain, that when the old 
Emperor (Seedy Mohammed] reigned, he received antmally 
for duties on corn sliipped at this place, five or six huudi Lci 
thousand Mexico doliars ; but since the accession o( iil'^ sun, 
the present EmpLU'rii , and the conse(juent prohibmun ol lUc 
exportation of giain, the soil here and elscwheie has lain 
Jailow, as it would be useless for a people, whose mode oflife 
renders their wants so few, to sow corn, without having a 
market to sell it at ; and I myself know, that in consequence 
of this j)rohibition, corn had become so cheap, that many 
husbandmen, after the famine and plague in 1600 had sub- 
sided, let their crops stand, the value of ihem being insutiicieut 
to pay the expense of reaping them. 

Forty-four miles south of Dar el Beida, stands the town 
of Azamuic, in the Arab piuvmce of Du<.|ULi la, av soaie dis- 
tance from the mouth of the river Morbcya ; tlie entrance 
to this river bein;; dangerous, the town of Azamore is not 
adapted to commerce. The walls built licic by lLl Fortu- 
tuguese are still standing. It was beseiged in I jli by the Dnlcc 
of liraganza, but abandoned by the Portuguese about a century 
afterwards. 

• Formerly «'nt1cd Anufa, probabis' from tlie qurvnlily of anise-aeed gfOWn i* 
ibe oetglibuurtiuod, a»^ii beiog tlie Arubic word tor amse-sccd. 
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There Is an immense quantity of storka here, insomudi that 
they Gonnderably exceed the number of inhabitants. The air 
is very salubrious. 

A little to the south of AsamorSj on the northern extremity 
of the bay of Masagan, are the ruins of T6it, which signifies in 
Arabic Titus, and is therefore supposed to be the ruins of the 
ancient city of Titus, founded by the Carthaginians On the 
southern extremity of this bay stands the town of Maxagan, 
built in 1506' by the Portuguese, and called by them Castillo 
Real, or the Royal Castle. There b a dock oo the north aide 
of the town, capable of admitting small vessels, but large 
vessds anchor about two miles from the shore, on account of 
the Gape of Axamore stretching so far westward, as, in the - 
event of a south-west wind blowing, they would not be able to 
dear it, if they lay nearer. 

Maixj^an was besieged by the Moors in 1562 ineflectually^ 
and in 1769 the Fbrtuguese had resolved to abandon it when 
the Emperor Seedy Mohammed beti Abdallah laid siege to it, 
and took it, the Portuguese having previously evacuated it. 
It is a strong and well built town, having a wall twelve-feet 
thick, strengthened with bastions mounting cannon. The air 
oTMaxagan is peculiarly salubrious; the water is also excellent, 
and has a good effect on horses soon after their arrival hera, 
ftftor passing a country where that element is very indiffiiliait, 
and is taken up in buckets from wells about one hundred feet 
deep. 

There still exbts in this town a subterranean cislem, con- 
structed by the Portuguese in a very elegant style, sufficiently 
lai^ge to supply the garrison with water, which is collected 
in the rainy seasoti from the terraces of the houses, which 
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are made with a gentle mclioatioii towanif the daiem} tliifl 
water becomes extremely clear, and the Unie bBougb^fvith it. 
from the (erraoe^ clarifiei and i^reserves it frimi worm* aiMl. 
corruption; the datem wa$ aoraewhat damaged by the bombs 
thrown into the town during the siege in 17M, bnl it stili 
serves the puipose of preserving the water. Hie vaulted roof 
is supported by twenty-four columns of theToacan oidcr; and 
the descent is by stairs. 

The exportation of com and wax from this place was very 
considerable in the time of Seedy Mohammed ben Abdallah. . 

At a short distance south-west of Maiagan, is an ancient 
town, ealkd Bureeja, whence the Moorish nanoe Bnreeja, which - 
they giveto Maiagan* 

Thirty-five miles south of Maxagan, is the town of El Wi^ 
ladia. situated in an extensive plain* Here is a very spacious, 
harbour suificieatly extensive to contain 500 sail of llU line: 
but the entrance is obslniaed by. a rock or two, which, it ia, 
said, might bobknra vp^; if this could be eJEBcted, it wenld be. 
one of the finest harbours fiir shipping in the world. The coast 
of fit Waladia is lin«d with loob, at the bottom of which, and 
betweca them and the-ooean, is. a table land, almost evM with, 
the suxface of the water, abounding with spirings, whece eiwy. 
necessary and luxury oC life grows in abundance. The view, of 
this land from the plains above the vodo, is extremely, beauti-v 
ful and picturesque. 

The town of £1 Waladia is small, and encompassed by a 
square wall: it contains but few inhabitants. It may have 
been built towarxls the middle of the 1 7Lh cen(uiy by Mulcy.£L 
Waled, as llic name sccnis lo inJicaic. 

• To the south ui iliji, ai tiie cxucmily oi Cape Cantip, arc. 
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the ruhu of an aodent Cown, called by the Africans Canting 
probablj the Conte of Leo Africanos. 

Twent)r-live miles south of El Waladia, we discover the 
ancient town ofSal^# sitatted between two hills» which ren- 
der it intolefabty hot, and in winter reiy disaginseable^ as the 
waters fitxn ihe neighbouring mountains, occasioned by the 
rains, discharge themselves through the maiO'Street into the 
ocean, deluging the lOitef apartOMnts of the hooMs ; atld this 
hap})ens sometimes so suddenly and unexpectedly, that the 
inhabitants have not time to remove their property from the 
stores. 

The walls of Safiy are extremely thick and high ; it was pro- 
bably biiih by the Carthaginians; but in the bcgiDiung of the 
ICih ccntur)' it ^vas taken by the Poi iugucic, who voluntarily 
quitted it in 1641, [titer having resisted every efforL of the 
Mooselmin princc!*, who endeavoured to take it. Tlie road is 
safe in summer; but in winter, when the ^viluis blow from tlie 
south or south-west, vessels are obliged to run (o sea, which I 
have known some do several times in the course of a month 
■whilst taking in their cargoes. 

There are many sanctuaries in the environs of Safly, on 
which accouiii the Jews arc obliged to enter the town bare- 
footed, takin<; off their sandals, when they approach these 
consecr.ucd ])lacc$; and if riding, they must descend from 
iheir mule, and enter the town on foot. The people of Safiy, 
although it has been ar place of considerable trade, partfCU" 
larly in corn, are inimical to Euro]>eajis, fanatical, and hi*, 
gotted, ijisoniucU that till latcl \ , Christians found it an un- 
pleasant residence- The surrounding couoiry abounds in com. 
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and two falls of rain a ^ear are sufficient to bring the crops to 

inaluriiy. 

iiouth of Saify, we come to a deEle close to the road, where 
,onJy one pcraon can pass, called (ierf d Eudee) the Jew s GltflT, 
so named, (as it is reported,) from a Jew, who, in passing, 
slipped, and fell down the cavity, which is some hundred feet 
deep. 

Sixteen miles south of Saffy, we reach the river Tensift, 
which dischai^es itself into the ocean, near the ruins of an 
ancient town, probably the Asama of Ftolomy. Travellers 
pass the Tensifl on horseback in summer, but on rafts in the 
rainy season, which, in passing, drift down to a square foit sur- 
rounded by trees, <Hit»^he opposite side of the rix^r, built by 
•Mul^ Ismael Ibr th(t',j^mmodation of traveller. 

Proceeding- through the plains of Akkeermute, we discover 
the ruins of a large town near the foot of iibbel el Heddid,*^ 
depopulated by the plague about 50 years since ; and after a 
joiuncy of 48 miles from the river, we reach Mogodor, built by 
the Emperor Seedy Mohammed ben Abdallah ben bmael, iu 
1760, and so named from a sanctuary in the adjacent sands, 
called Seedi Mogodol but the proper name is Saweeraf-f a 
name given by the Emperor in allusion to its beauty, it being 
the only town altogether of geometrical construction in the 
empire. 

Mogodor is built on a sandy beach forming a peninsula, the 
foundation of. which is rocky adjoining to a chain of lofty hiUsi 
of moveable sand impelled by the wind into waves continually 

* These mountains are said to abound in iron, as the name expreateii tlieysni 
covered with bole armooiac or red bole. 

t Saweera beiog derived from T«Mweer«^ vhicb, in the Aftioan Aimbk^ iignto 
a drawing or paiatiog. 
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cbaogiog tbdr posicioD» resembling the billowi of the ocean, 
and hence apily denomioatecl a sea of sand, which sandy sea 
sepaiates it from the cultivated countiy. The town is defended 
fimn the encroachment of the sea by rocks, which extend from 
the northern to the southern gate, though at spring tides it is 
almost surrounded. There are two towns, or rather a citadel 
and an outer town; the citadel (Luksebba) contains the 
custom-bouse, treasury, the residence of the Alkaid, and the . 
houses of the foreign merchants, together with those of some 
of the civil officers, Isc. The lews who are not foreigpi 
merdiants are obliged to reside in the outer town, which is 
walled in, and protected by batteries and cannon, as well as the 
citadel. 

The wind being high all the summer, with little intermis- 
sion, nothing wiJI grow here in sufficient quantity to supply 
the nihabiiaiits, all kinds of fruits and vc«;ci..!jlLi ate ilici elore 
brought irom gardens from four to twelve miles distant; and 
the cattle and poultry arc also brought from the other side of 
the sandy hills, where the country, although inter<»persed with 
(Harushe) stony spots, is vet capable of producing every neces- 
sary of life. The insuLu>-ii situation of Mogodor, and the want 
of fresh water, whicli is brouglit from the river a mile and a 
halt distanl, deprive the inhabitants of all resource, except 
that of commerce, so that e\erv individual is supported 
directly or indirectly by it : in tliis res{)ect it dillcrs from 
every other port on the coast. The island which lies south- 
ward of the town is about two miles in circunderence, betvveeii 
which and ilie main-land is a passage of water, where the s:iij>s 
anchor; but as there is but ten or twelve feet at ebb tide, slups 
of war, or those of great burden, do not enter the port, but lie 
at anchor about a nule and a half west of the (Skalla) Loug. 



Batteiy^UfhijBh tKMiMb dpng the msit aidtoof tfaetown tonnnla 
the «6a. Thjs battory waa constiuclcd by a GcnoeBe, and m 
perhapi nove sepiaiiable for boauty cImui Hmg^b, and better 
calcalatejd. for oflwiure than Msiuvre operataou. Preeotd* 
ing souftlmiard, towards .ifae eatrance or the ma4« we come to« a 
circular batleiy, ob wlMcb are caoBoii and aomo: mortanB, bcaidca 
a curioue braaa taken by GeneaatLord Haatfafield, daring 
the aiefB of Gibraltar? the carriage, which io alao of braaa, !• 
in the form of a lion* opens in the nUdle, and oootaiM «fao 
gun within it. * Undemeajth tfaii Batleiy it an exteneivie and 
copious mitiiBrpj or eiatem, into whieh the rain faUs fineoi the 
flat roofs OF tern^ daring ihtf wiet etaaoo^ tatk it anficient to 
supply the garriioii a twelvemonth. 

Within the faaihour, at the hpdii^-plaoe, aie two long bat- 
teries mounted with very handscxne brass eigliteen pounders, 
which were presented to the Emperor Seedy Mohammed, by 
the Diilch government. The town is defended on the land- 
sidc by a battery of considerable force to the eastward, and is 
fully adequate to keep the Shelluhs and Arabs at a distance. 

Various opinions have been given of the strength of Mogodor 
by the fUtl'tjrcni naval oIIkxi s who have visited iL, and with 
whom I have ii,onc round tiic loi LihcaUoiis by permission ol ilic 
Governor of ilic citadel; I think the Ijlsl one is, ihaL \\'v\\c 
^v'OIks wcic all coiiij)lclely niounLcd, and well manned, ii would 
require six or seven large irigates to capture, or rather destroy 
the place; -f for if. it were entered by storm, a dreadiul slaughter 

* A cargo of corn free of AaHf, WIS gifcii Itf the £iapewr to llie pOioD who 
pretented biiB with thi* guo. 

t When Coniiiodore Crosby, ia bis Majesty's ship Trusty, accompanied by 
tbice small frigates, came down to Mogodor, he ancb«nd off ibe Long Battery, 

at about a mile and a half distant; nt this liinc ihf (own was so liule prepared 
for defence, that ibe gaas were oot moualed> and wlien thej begBO «> do tbi^ 
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would be made among the assailants by the inhabitants from 
the tops of the houses, every house being a battery from whence 
the most destructive fire might be kept up with small arms. 
This was the case when the Arabs of Shcdma» headed by their 
Sheiks, entered the town one Friday afternoon after prayers. * 
The cause was this : some persons in the town being dissa- 
tisfied with the Governor, who was a Bukarte black, or slave, 
and not a (horreh) freonan, engaged the B4shaw of Shedma f 
to lanter the town with the chiefi of his province assuring hitn, 
the people were well disposed towards him, and would, in the 
evjNit of his forcing an entrance, give up the government to 
bim, thereby security to the town the necessary supplies of 
provisions, with which it had of late been but 01 supplied, 
owing to the enmity between the Alkaid of the town, and the 
Bashaw of the neighbouring province. Things being mature 
for execution, the army of Arabs secreted themselves behind 
the sand hills in the hollows, about a mile from the town, 
whilst the Basbaw and chie& rode in, and reached the entrance 
gate, just as it was opened after prayers, and secured the gate* 
keepers until about 1 7 or 1 8 of the chief Arabs of the province 

they were bdf aa hour in mouoUDg ooe ! It nras andenlood that the Comino- 
doie^t ordcn wane ind«|iiiite ; be was to act aeoording to circatnatanoe* ; but the 
Governor was apprised by the Emperor of the |KObabilUy of u visit from the 
English, and hafi rcc-civcd fidtrs ai the same lime to treol them in a frlciitilY 
manner; cattle and other provisions were accordingly sent off to the ships, and 
all hfMtile operakioai were tbua preveDied; the Codmiodoie departed on the 
third day after bb arrival; and the two natbn* oonliniied oa friendly term* with 
each other. 

* In all Mohammedan countries in Alrtcaj the gates of the town are !>liut on 
the Friday dariog {irayen, on aicconni of an ancient aapenlitiona tmdilioa among 
the pcripio, tliut itie'r routiiry will be attacked by the Oiriuiaoi, and fakee froi» 
tbem by sarprise, at that time. . 

t The Baahaw Klla. 

II 
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had passed into the town: by this time tbe inhabitants made a 
desperate push, and got tbe gate closed again; and the chiefs 
nioning about the streets, were fired upon by the armed 
populace {torn the tops of the houses, until tbe whole were 
lilJed. The Bashaw took refuge in an old house near the Haha 
gate, and offisred a large sum of money if they would spare his 
life, but to no purpose ; lie was sliot by the rabble. In the mean 
time the scouts fnmi the army secreted in the bottoms seeing 
no signal from the town for their approach, were dismayed, and 
too soon found it necessary to return to their homes, with the 
loss of the flower of the province, tbe most undaunted warriovB, 
who had so often signalised themselves against their neigh- 
hours, the Abda and Haha clans. The Arabs entered the town 
one by one, with fixed baymts, a veiy unusual thing in that 
country, and tbe whole was conducted in so private a manner, 
that whilst I was walking round the town with Mr. C Layton, 
we met the Basbaw, who saluted us (Jbrhe was attached to the 
English) and said we had nothing to fear, that all would termi- 
nate to our satisfaction before the morning. As the balls were 
flying in all directions, we went to the batteiy at the landing- 
phice, and there remained till the tumult was over; and when 
we returned again imo the town, were reoetved by the Govei^ 
nor with compliments, of congratulation on our escape. 

The houses at Mogodor are built as in other towns of the 
empire ; but those of the foreign merchants are more spacious, 
having from eight to twelve rooms on a floor, which are square 
or long, and open into a gallery which surrounds a court or 
garden in the interior of the house, which, if occupied by mer* 
diants, is appropriated to the packing and stowing of goods. 
The roofs are flat and beat down with terrace, a composition of 
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lime and small stones, and wlicn Llii^ is properly done, it will 
remain scs cral \ cars without admiuuig i\w rain, provided it be 
w.ishcd ovei oijlc every aiitumii with lime white wash: these 
li-i idces serve to walk on lu lake the aii , ..ud are preferable to 
the Walks ouL of the town, where there is nothing but barren 
sands drifting with the wiud. When, however, the trade-wind 
docs lioi blow strong, which is but seldom ihc case, during the 
summer montbsi one ma/ walk without being auooyed by the 
saod. 

Mogodor has a very beautiful a[)pearancc at a distance, and 
particular! V from the sea, the houses being all oi ^lone. and 
white: but on entering the streets, which cross each other at 
right angles, we arc greatly disappointed, for tliey are narrow, 
and the hoiiscs havinr^ few windows towards the street, they 
have a sombre ap[K.aMiicc. 

In case of an attack, MogodfH would find some difficulty in 
procuring water, which is brought Irom tlic river, about a mile 
and half to the south, in jars and casks, by mules and avses. 

The Emperor Seedy Mohammed, to impress on the minds of 
his subjects, his desire to make Mogodor the principal commer- 
cial port on the ocean, ordered the Bashaw Ben Amarau, and 
Others of the great officers about his person, to bring him mortar 
andstoncs, whilst he with his own hands began to build a wall, 
which is still to be seen on the rocks west of the town ; and, in 
crder to eacfmn^ the merchants to erect substantial bouse8»he 
^ve them ground to build oo, and allowed them to diip pro* 
ducc, free of du^, bf way of remuneiation for their expenses. 
This IS the only port which maintains a regular and uninter* 
lupted commercial intercoane with Europe. 

A winter sddom passes but some ships are driven ashore 
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bere by th« south-west winds, and this happens generally be- 
tween the 12th of December, and the 2Sd of Januaiy, the 
season called Liali by the Arabs, and the only period dangerous 
to shipping in the bay. 

PfXKxediog to the south along the coast, the next port we 
reach is Agadeer, or Santa Cruz, calleid, in the lime of Led Afri* 
canus, Guertguessem; it is the last port in the £nipenN'*s domi- 
nions, on the shores of the Atlantic. The town, which stands 
on the summit of the Atlas, is strong by nature, and almost im- 
pr^nable ; its walls are also defended by batteries ; but the 
principal battery is at a short distance from the town, half way 
down the west declivity of the moantain, and was orig^laUy 
intended to protect a fine sprii^ of fresh water, close to the sea \ 
this battery also commands the approach to the town, both 
from the north and south, and the shippii^ in the bay. The 
town called by the Portuguese Font6, and by the Shelltihs 
Agureni,is still standing at the foot of the mountain towards 
the sea, and the arms of that nati<m are yet to be seen in a build- 
ing erected over the spring. This town was appropriated to 
warehouses for the merchants of Santa Grus to deposit their 
effects during its estabHsbment. 

Santa Gniz was walled rocind and strengthened by batteries in 
1 603, by Emanuel, king of Portugal, bat it was taken from the . 
Portuguese by the Moore in 1536. 

This place would make an excellent depot for the produce of 
South America; the natural strength of the place, situated on 
the summit of Aihis, would secure it from the attacks of the 
Shelluhs and Arabs, who would soon i>ecome Iiospitable and 
friendly : they are addicted to traffic. Plantations of oltv^ 
vmes, dates, and oranges abound in the adjacent country ; it 
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produces also gum, almonds, copper, lead, sak-petre, and sul- 
phur. Gold dust is brought here from Soudan, silver from the 
adjacent mouotainsi and ambergris from the coast (o the south- 
ward. 

The bay of Agadeer is probably the best road for vessels in 
the empire, being large, deep, and well defended oo eveiy side 
from all winds : a proof of this is, that during my three yean 
residence there, there was not a ship lost or injured. It abounds 
in exquisite fish, immense quantities of whidi are caught by 
the inhabitants of the town, and prepared in ovens, for trans- 
portation to the inlerior> 

In the reign of Muley kmael, Agadeer was the centre of a 
very- extensive commerce, whither the Arabs of the Desert, and 
the people of Soudan, resorted to purchase various kinds of 
itaerchandize for the markets of the interior of Africa ; and cara- 
vans were constantly passing to and from limbuctoo* The 
natural strength of the place, however, its imposing situation, 
and capability of resisting any force, excited the jealousy of the 
Emperors, which was confirmed in 1 773 by the inhabitants be- 
coming refractory, and Talb Solh, the governor, refusing to 
deliver it up. On learning this, the Emperor Seedy Moham- 
med immediately levied an army, and marched from Marocco 
against it ; the place did not make a long resistance, for the re- 
bellious governor, finding it impossible to withstand the imperial 
army, yielded to the persuasions of the chieb to accept an invi- 
tation the Emptor had sent him to come and declare his alle* 
giauce, as on doing that he should receive his pardon; he 

* I have seen the ti&bcruien draw more fish al one haul of ihe net^ thao a boal 
could carry. After depasiu'ng the fim baaUkMd, Ihej have gone Ihu^ to load U19 
rematndtt left ou the beaeb* 
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accordingly repaired to Tamaract,* but found, too late, that this 
was only a stratagem to seize his person, as he was immediately 
imprisoned; but procuriijj;, by the assistance ot a friend, a pen- 
knife, which was sent to hiiii, iiaked in ;t luaC of bread, he with 
this terminated liis existence, ami ilic lown soon alter surreti- 
dcred. The merchants were allowed but a short time to collect 
together their eii'ects, when they were or(!ercd to proceed to 
Mogodor, w here the Emperor, as before mentioned, encouraged 
them to build houses. 

Revond Santa Cruz there is no port frequented by shipping: 
tlici c is a tract of coast, however, which holds out great encou- 
r:ip;enieDt to commercial cnterprize, and secure establishments 
might be affected upon it, which would amply remunerate the 
enterprizing speculator; the people of Suse arc also well dis- 
posed towards Europeans, particularly the English ; and the 
communication, and short distance, between this place and the 
provinces, or district where most of the valuable products of 
Barbary arc raised, render it peculiarly adapted to trade. 

When curiosity induced me to visit this coast, I was invited 
by the Amarani Arabs to establish a factory at a certain c li;:;[ble 
place; the Sheik offered to get a house built lor me, free of 
expense, and declared that all exports and imports should be 
regulated by a duty of only two per cent, on the value ; as he 
was, however, liable to be shot, beinr^ a celebrated warrior, and 
as I was not sufficiently known xn Jingiand to procure the credit 
necessary to carry on advantageously such an cstablisluuent, I 
thought it prudent at that time to decline the overture. If» 
however, I had been able to procure the same support from 

« S«« the M«p of Weil BwbBry. 
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Kuropc that I should have had from the millvcs and their 
Siicik, all eligible opportunity would have presented itself to 
open an cxleiiaivc auti liiciaLiA c tiack with [tic iiiicriofs which 
in a short time would Iiave supplied i'icm\ liolc oi [lie inland 
countries of North Africa with Europeuu mauufacLures and 
produce. 

From Sanla Cruz southward ilie scn crcignty of the Ernpcior 
slaLkciis, so tiiaL at \Vedinoon it i^; SLarccK- ai kl!n^vIedged, and 
the difficulty of passing an army over tljai hranth of the Atlas 
which separates Siise fi*om Maha, secures to the Wedinoonecs 
their arrogated independence. Tiicre are hut two roads yet dis- 
covered lit lor shipping between Santa Gruz and Cape Bojador, 
an extent of coast, for the most part desert, of seventy leagues, 
the whole of which is inhabited by various tribes of Arabs, who 
have emigrated at different periods from the interior of Sahara, 
and pitched their tents wherever they could find a spot capable 
of affording pasture to their flocks. All along this dangerous and 
deceitful coast, there are rocks even with, or very near, the sur- 
face of the water, over which the waves break violently ; and 
the rapidity of the currents, which invariably set in towards the 
land, too often drive vessels ashore here.* 

In these southern climates the people are more superstitious 
than in the northem pnnrinces; the heat inflaming the imagi^ 
nation, multiplies the number of fimattcs, who under the name 
of Fakeers, or saints, impose on the credulity of the people: 
they have but few mosqoes, and therefore pray in the open air, 
or in tlieir tents. Here we see hones, camels, and other beasts, 
hviug together with men, women, and children indiscrimt- 
nately. When they are in want of water for their religious 

• See Chapter XII. 
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ablutions, th^ subsiUuie the use of sand. These restless people 
are contmually at war with their neighbours, which originates 
in family quarrels; plunder keeps them incessantly in motion, 
and they travene the Desert to Soudan, Timbuctoo, and Wao- 
gara, with as little preparation as we should make to go from 
London to Hampstead. 

Wedinoon is a kind of intermediate depot for merchandiae 
on its way to Soudan, and for the produce of Soudan going to 
Mogodor, Gums and wax are produced here in abundance ; and 
the people living in independance, indulge in the luxuries of 
dress, and use many European commodities. A great c{uantity 
of gold dust is bought and sold at Wedinoon. They trade some* 
times to Mogodor, but prefer selling their merchandize on the 
spot, not wishii^ to trust their persons and property within the 
territory of the Emperor of Marocca With Timbuctoo, bow- 
ever, they cany on a constant and advantageous trade, and 
many of the Arifai; -afe^ jmrneiiaidy rich ; they also supply the 
Moors of Blaroooo with (Statas) convoys through the Desert, in 
their travels to Timbilctoo. 

Some of the moreenli^teQed merchants of Mogodor, towards 
the dose of the last century, had a jgreat opinion of an esta- 
blishment loaievhere on this: coast, between the latitude of 2'*^ 
aiid SO* north ; but a lamine, and afterwards a most destructive 
plague, added to various other ioeidetits, conspired to^pievent 
the ejcecution of the plan. It is certain that a very profitable 
commerce itiight be carried on with. these people; and most 
probably Bonaparte, if he succeed in the final conquest of Spain, 
will turn his mind decidedly to an extensive factory somewhere i 
here, which (besides many advantages, which existing circum* 
stances prevent me explaining here) would effectually open a 
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till ccL communicaiiou wiiii 1 imbuctoo, and SoLidan, aud supply 
that immense territorv with European manuractures at the 
secoiul lidiid, wiiicli Lhey now receive at the fifth and sixth. 

Having said thus much about the coast, we will proceed to 
describe the principal aiiaud lowiis, viz. Marocco, Mequiaas, 
Fas, and Terodant. 

MAROOGO. 

The city of Marocco is situated in a fruitful pUio, abounding 
in grain, and all the other nec&»saiics of life, and depastured by 
sheep and cattle, and horses of a superior breed, called (Silt Ain 
Toga) the breed of Ain Toga. At a distance, the city has a 
beautiful and romantic appearance, the adjacent countrv- being 
interspersed with groves of the lofty palcD, and the towering 
SDOw-topped mountains of Atbs, in the back-ground, seem to 
cool the parched and weary traveller reposing in the plains ; 
for although none 

** Caa hold a fire in hii baad* 

•* Bj tbialniig on the fnntj Cucmim Shakspiabb. 

yet, in the sultry season, the traveller, by viewing these tooun^ 
tains, experiences an agreeable sensation, difficult fo be de- 
scribed. The lily of the valley, the fleur-de-lis, lupins, roses, 
jonquils, mignunet, jasmines, violets, the oraoge and citroo 
flowers, and many others, grow here spontaneoasly; and m the 
month"* of March and April, the air in the moniing, is sirongix 
p r umcd with iheir grateful and delicious odoun. The fruits 
ji < , oranges of the tinest flavour, ligs of various kinds, water 
aud musk melons, apricots, peaches, aud various kinds ©f 
grapes, pears, dates, plums, and pomgranates. 

I 
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The city of Marocco was founded in the 424lh year of the 
Hejira* (I05S) by JasuTTcshfin, of the family of Lunluna, a 
tribe of Arabs iDbabUing the plains east of Atlas, on the way to 
Tafileh; and in the time of bis grandson, Aly ben Yasif, it is 
said to have contained a million of inhabitants; latterly, how- 
ever, it has been much depopulated, and owing to the devasta- 
tions of succeeding conquerors, reuins little of its ancient mag- 
nificence ; the accumulated ruins of liouses and gardens within 
the town, whieh were once the sites of habitations, indicate its 
decay. It is surrounded by. extremely thick walls, formed of a 
cement of lii^e and sandy 6arth,*^ put in cases, and beaten 
together w;th square rammers^ These walls were in many pbcea 
broken and de^ayedi so that horsey might pass through them j 
but the breaches were repaired previous to the siege and capture 
of the city by Muley Yezaid^ in February, 179^. Some of the 
houses are bulk with much elegance and taste, but being all 
bdiind high walls, th^ are not visible from the street ; and 
these outer walls are of the rudest construction, for every indi- 
vidual here is anxious to conceal his wealth, and to impress the 
public and the State with an idea that he is poor and distressed ! 

The imperial palace of Marocco, which iaces Mount Atlas, is 
built of IwWn stone, ornamented with marble. It is not so 
magnificent a building as that of Mequinas ; the architecture of 
the principal gates is Gothic, embellished with various oma* 
ments in the Arabesque taste ; the walb of some of the rooms 

* It appears from the testimony of the Moors at well as the Berebbers, that 
Morocco is a more aactent town than Fs^ : we have notf however^ any written 
account of it previous to the 424th year oi' llie Hqjira. 

t Thk cemenl it called Tabw bj ibe Moon. Jifj ^jl m dkM d>« wallt of 
Sagantom wera built with nkufUtr made of eanb* 
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art oi iilii^rcc->vork, and others of (czzulia, or) glazed tiles, 
similar lo the Chinese tiles, which are fixed in the walls with 
nnich art, and have a cool effect. Tlircc ^ irclens are attached 
to the palace, tlic first and large^L is called Jinen el Erdoua, t!ie 
seconti Jinen el Afia, and I'lc third, which is the smallest, and 
situated at a private door, Jincn Nile, or the Garden of the Nile, 
so nanicd from its containing the fruits and plants of the Nile, 
Timl ucioo, and Soudan, with many other*?, the produce oi' 
Baibary. In the two former of these *;ardc!i'^, the Fmperor 
allows the foreign merchants lo pilch their tent^ whenever they 
visit him, which is generally every time he goes to Matxicco, 
and in the Jinen Nile they have their audience of business, that 
is, the second audience, the hi*st being an interview of ceremony, 
and the ihirJ, an audience of leave to depart. The two first 
gardens abound with olives, oranges, grapes of various kinds, 
apricots, peaches, pomgranates, water-melons, citrons, limes, 
&c. ; these, however, are surpassed in richness by the Jinen 
Nile, the orai.ge trees of which are small, but very fiuilful, and 
the flowers extremely odoriferous ; the roses, in particular, arc 
unequalled, and matrasses arc made of their leaves for the men 
of rank to recline u|X)n. In these gardens are (Kobba) pavi- 
lions about forty feet square, with pyramidal roofs covered with 
glazed tiles of various colours, and lighted from four lofty and 
spacious doors, which are opened according to the position of 
the sun; they are painted and gilt in the Arabesque style, and 
ornamented with square compartments containing passages rrom 
the Koran, in a sort of hieroglyphic cliaracter, or Arabic short* 
band, understood only by the first scholars As the luxury and 
convenience of tables, chairs, and curtains are unknown in this 
countiy, the fiimiture of these apartments is very simple. 
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consisting of a coiJi)le of sofas or conches, some china, and tea 
equipage, a clock- , a ff^vv anus hunt; rounti the walls, a waicr- 
pot, and carpets to kneel upon ni j tayers Here the Ernpcror 
lakes cofl'ee or tea, and trans ids hnsiness ■sviih his conrtiers. 

Tlic nrand [)avilion in the middle ol' the enclosure is appro- 
priated to the women; it is a very si)acious huilding, and 
fitted up in the same style of neatness and simplicity as the 
others.* 

Near to the pahicc i'^ (the M'shoar, or) Place of Audience, an 
extensive cjuadi aii^le, walled in, but open to the sky, in \\ hieh 
the Emperor gi\ es audience to his subjects, hears their com- 
plaints, and administers justice. 

In Marocco arc many temples, sanctuaries, and mosques; of 
these, the most cm inus is one in the nii(ldlc of the city, called 
Jamaa Sidi Yusii, built by a prince named Nhiley el Munien, on 
the site of one erected by Sidi Yusif, which the former destroyed 
with a view to oblitcrale the latter pi iiice's name ; in this, how- 
ever, he was disappointed, for though he expended great sums 
in the erection of the present building, and called it after him- 
self, for the purpose of transmitting^ liis own name to posterity, 
yet the people conuiiucd to call it by the old name, which it 
retains to the present time. 

There is another mosque, said to have been built by Muley 

* the Emperor, Seedy Mohammed, wbo died in 170O, after mgning ihiriy- 
thiee yean, shewed a great predilectioa for the city of Maroccu, and oummI 
•evernl regular pavilions to tie built by Furupeaus in tla- mid^t of the palace gar- 
dens ; thcie are of hewn atoae, and fiuuhed in a plain tulKtaiuiai stjie. There 
Ut many private gardens in ibe city, oonlaining the moat delicioiM ftttils, and 
having pattdioDB decorated much in the style of ilioee above described, wiiiob 
form a curious ooDUaai wilb the veal, or appateol vieichediKM <i£ the tarrowiduig 
buildings. 
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flMoome;* tfaebodjrofit » supported hy many pillars of 
maible, and under it is a (mitlere) ciaiero, which bolds a large 
quantity of water, collected in the rainy season, and used by the 
Bfohammedans for their ablutions. 1'he tower is square, and 
built like that of Seville in Spain, and the one near Rabat already 
described ;-f- the walls are four feel thick, and it has seven stories, 
in each of which are windows, narrow on ihe outside, but wide 
within, which renders the interior lij^ht and airy : the ascent is 
not bv stairs, but by a gradually \viiKliii;» terrace comj>osed of 
lime atitl sinall stones, so firmly ccnicuLed logetlier as to be 
nearly a-, liatd as iron. On ihe summit of lIic lower is a uinct 
ill iliL luuii ol a .sLjuaie ianierii, lu ulc called ^Smaa el Fannarh) 
the Lantern Tower, which coninjaiiilb a mo:>L extensive prospect, 
and liouk whence Cape Cantin, distant about 120 miles, is dis- 
tinctly visible. The roofs of the diticrcnt chambers in thb 
building, which arc all quadrangular, are very ingeniously 
vaulted: aiid indeed the whole workmanship is of the most ex- 
cellent kind.- Prayers are perlbrmcd here cverv Friday in pre- 
sence of the Kmperor. That part of the city adjoioii^ this 
edifice is quite a heap of ruins. 

There is another tower in the city, whicfi may be mentioned, 
from the circumstance of its having iJitcc l; Jden l)alls on its 
top, weighin'4 together, it is said, 10 qtinitals. t-i|ij.t] lo 1 205 lbs. 
avoirdupois. Several kinfrs. ulien m u ant nf iijoney, have, it is 
said, attempted to lake ilicni down, but without success, as rhcv 
are very firmly and artfully fixed; the superstitious [!co|)lesay 
they art fixed by magic, that (jni) a spiiit guards them Irom all 
injury, and thai all those who have attempted their removal, 

* This is the man to wfaoin Rbnt^ the AnbiMi fbyddukt dedicated hh book- 

de V .riulis el MorlNllii* 
f See page 38. 
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were soon after iillsd,* There is n tradition, that the wife of 
Muley d Mumen, deiiroue oromameiiting the temple built by 
her husband, caused these globes to be -made ofthe gold ineUol 
down from the jewels which the king gave lier. 

^t4he ejctremity of the city, towards the Alias, and near 4he 
imperial palaee, h the department for the Jewe, called £1 Milloh, 
the'g^tes of which are shut at night : these people have an Al- 
kaid appointed over them, lo whom they apply for protection 
agiainst tinstth:'tbey pay a certain tribute or poll-tax, (called 
Elgaiia), to the Alkaid ; ihcy are for the most part rich; but 
Irom motives of policy, under this despotic government, they 
endeavour to apj)ear poor, miserable, and dhty* Not more 
tban two tlioisBind Jewish families now reside here, great num- 
bers having been induced, from various causes, to emigrate to 
the adjacent moumaius, where they are free (ram taxation. 

In this qinrter stands the Spanish convent, which, till 
lately, was Inhabited by two or three friars; hot it is now de« 
sertol. 

The ICasaeria, or department for trade, is mi oblong building, 
surrounded with shops of a small sixe* filled with silks, cloths, 
linens, and other valuable articles for sale. Here the people 
resort to transact business, bear the news, &c. much in the same 
manner as is clone on the exchanges of European towns ; and 
independent gentlemen, who have no occupation at court, often 
hii c oiic ol these shops, tncrcly for the purpose ol passing the 
morning here in convti s^.lion on politics, and other suLijects. 

Tiie pi'iiicijjal guns oj Muixjcto are the Beb El Jvhumlsc nnJ 
Bcb Duquella ; ilic foimci' u<l>:cs lU name from a market called 
LSukc Li Khuiiiiiie, or the illili d;ty's market, or i liursday's 

• It app«an, however, that tbejr hvtt been taken clowo« aad afterwwdt m. 

placed, or otbera •obtUtut«d. 
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market, where horses, cattle, and all kinds of nitichaatiize are 
bought, and sold ; the latter, or Duquella Gate, takes its name 
from the province of that name. Besides these, there is the 
Gate or the Millah, the Gate o£the Luksebba, or palace, and two 
or three other gates, 

The city of Marocco is supplied with water Irom numerous 
wells and springs amongst the different olive plantatiom, and 
the rich procai e it from the river Tensift, which flows at a short 
distance from the city: this water is very salubrious, and anti- 
bilious, and is drank in cases of indi;j,estion. There is also a 
subterraneous aqueduct built of brick, which surrounds the 
town, twenty leet below the surface, and from which, at about 
every hundred yards, pipes ol brick-work branch off, and convey 
the water into the different houses ; over each of these branches 
are excavations from the surface, through which persons de- 
socnd to repair any injuries below; but this aqucdua is now 
mudi neglected, and out of repair. 

f liis city being now oa the decline, little can be said oL its 
deanlinest; the streets are mostly filled with ruins oF houses 
which have gone to decay; and in the Millah> or Jews' qiMiner, 
heaps of dung and other filth are seen, as high as the bouses. 
The Moors, however* from a natural desire of cleanliness, in . 
which the Jews are scandalously deficient, pay more attention 
to the streets in which they reside. The houses of the Alkaids,. 
ShereelSiOr nobles, and other military officers, are lofty, spacious, 
and strongly built, with a turret In the middle, or on one side, 
where the women take the air, and pass the eviaiiag in fresco* 
The rest of the houses being almost all old, they swarm with 
vermin, particularly bugs, which, in the summer. season, are 
literally a plague^ llie walls being covered with them; at this ' 
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period also, ihe inhabitants are much annoyed with scorpions, 
which are frequently lound in the beds, and other places ; * to 
these may be added the domestic sei [jcnt, but tiiis is rather con- 
sidered as an object of veneration, ilian a iiuisaiicc.-f- 

The air about Marocco is generally calm; the nci[;h!)oiiring 
mountains ol Atlas defend the plain in which it stands fron) the 
scorching Shume, or hot wind (which blows from Tafileit and 
Sahara), by arrestini; its prt>gress, and the snow with which they 
are always coveted, iini)arts a coolness to the surrounding at- 
mosphere; in summer, how ever, the heat is intense, thoutrh the 
nights during that period are cool ; in winter the cold is very 
sensibly ielt: but the climate is altogether extremely healthy. 
The inhabitants, particularly the Jews, arct bonxver, affecied 
with opthalmia. 

On tlie death of Aly ben Yusif, a private individual named 
£1 Mcbcddi, a man of ambitious character, sprung up in the 
Atlas mountains, and levying a large army, preceded to Ma- 
rocco, and laid siege to the town, which was then comm;indcd 
by Muley Bryhim, mccessor to Aly ben Yusif, who collecting 
his forces, marched out to give £1 Meheddi battle ; but being 
completely overpowered and defeated, lie fled to Imsmise in the 
Atlas east of Marocco. £1 Meheddi not satisfied with his 
.escape, ordered his general in chief to puraue him with one half 
of his iiumeiY)us army, whilst he took possession of Matocco 
with the other; the general pursued the ICing so closely, tliat 
hfl arrived unmediately after faini at Oran, where the latter, 
finding no support, and being driven to despair, mounted bis 

* See under Zoologf. 

See under Zoology. Though aatnow worshipped, the serpeatWBipniibiUy 
one of Um dcitiM previoM to Um inuwluctioa of AlotMiaiiiedaaiaia, 
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Imhw in tbe night, and placing his queen befaiod him, rode oat 
of (he place, and clapping spurs to the hone, pasted over a 
piecipioe^ and was, together with hie queen, dashed lo pieccs- 
His body hciog disooveied, the general, who was a prince, and 
named Mul^ el Mamune, returned with the army to the dty 
oTMarocco, where, on his arrival, finding El Meheddi dcad< 
and succeeded by bis son, he attacked the city, and after » 
yearns si^e took it ; irritated at being ao opposed, he pat £1 
Meheddi's son to death, and a dreadful massacre of the army 
and citiaens ensued, afler which he was proclaimed Sultan and 
Amcr el Mumenine,* and estahlbhed the first Diwan, which 
consisted of ten nicn learned in the Arabic language, and in the 
law* of tbe Koran. This El Maaiune*s posterity reigned at 
MarocGO from the 5 16tb to the G6Sth year of the I]gira,i* and 
then were dispossessed by a king of the tribe of Msrin, whose 
posterity reigned with despotic sway till the year 785 of the 
Hcjira. 

MEQliiNAS. 

The city of Mequinas stands in a beautifiil valley about sixty 
miles from SaUe, near tho sanctuary of Muley Dris Zenme;; 
and is surrounded by gentle eminences, and highly cultivated 
vales, ornamented with plantations of dates, grapes, figs, pom* 
gianatcSk oranges, <dives,fx., ail which grow in abundance^ tbe 
lurrouttding country being well watered by vaiioai springs and 
streams. 

This city owes Its preseut extent and consequence to the: 

• Ad Arabic title implying commandfr of t1 e faithful, 
t The jear of ibe MobnnmcdAns ic liuiar. Tbe Hejira be^aO' ia Jal^ 
Gift A. C. 

ft 
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Sultan Muley Ismael, who, after having secured to himself the 
ondifputed sovereignly of the small kingdoms ivhich now form 
the empire of Marocco, determined, in order to keep his people 
in more complete subjection, to have two imperial cities, and 
inooDBcquence made Marocco the capital of the south, and Me- 
quinas that of the north; he at the same time considerably 
enlarged the ci(y lo the westward, and erected a beautiful palace, 
which is defended by two buttotn mounted with a few guns of 
small calibre. 

In the plain, on that side of the city towards the Atlas 
mountains, is a wall of circomvallation about six feet in height, 
which >vas built as a ddencd against the Berebbers, whose at- 
tacks, though impetuous, are momentaiyf and do uot require a 
Jong defence. Mulcy Ismael, and his successor, Muley Abdailab, 
have repeatedly defended themselves In this city against these 
people, when, in attempting to bring them under their yoke, 
they have been routed, and their armies pursued to its very 
walls. 

At the south end of the city stands the palace (which encloses 
the Horeib, or seraglio], a very extensive quadrangular edifice, 
buik by Ismael, after his own desigft; it contKhis several gar* 
dens admirably laid out, and watered by nmneious streams 
from the adjacent country. I obtained permission to view tMs 
building from the Emperor's brother, as no penon suffered to 
enter it without leave. In the centre of the enclosure is the 
horem, within which h a spacious garden, planted with talt 
cypress trees; it is surrounded by a galleiy, supported by co- 
lumns, which communicates with the adjoining apartments, 
the latgpst of which are appropriated to the women (thesmtUer 
rooms being for the eunuchs and female attendants), and 
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terminate in a hall, or large eliaiiiber, built on a causeway 
which divides the gardens ; here the females look through the 
iroBhlatticed windows, and take the air, which, in the suminer, 
is perfumed with the smell of violets, jasmines, roses, wild 
thyme, and other delectable odours. The palace is also iatMV 
spened with buildingt called Kobbah, which contain a spa« 
dous square room, the roof of which is pyramidical, and on 
the inside curiously canred aod omameoted with painting and 
gilding. 

This extensive palace is rendered more spacious by being 
built altogether on the ground Uoor; the rooms areloi^and 
loRy, but narrow^ being about 12 feet wide, 16 high, and ^5 
long ; the walls are inlaid with glazed tiles of bright colours, 
which give an air orooohiess to the apartomits ; and the light 
is comrauntcated by means of two large folding doors, whioh 
are opened, more or less* according to the degree of light re- 
quired in the room. Between the difierent suites of apartments 
are courts regularly paved with squares of black and idbile 
marble ; and in the centre of some of these stands a nmble 
fountain. 

The Millah, or that part of the city inhabited by the Jews, is 
walled round, and is extensive^ and in good repair. Many of 
the Jews live in affluence. 

Contiguous to the Millah is another enclosure called the Ne- 
groes* quarter, built by bmael for the residence of the families 
of his black tnMps;* of diis, bowever, nothing remains but the 
walls. 

In this city was an hospitium, or convent of Spanish monks, 

* He bailta luwu lor the &auie purpose iu the plains of M'sbarfftb RameHdH 
and itt «lbeff plsce^ dl wUeb aic omr ia raiM. 
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founded about a century since by the king of Spain, for the 
relief and spiritual comfort of Catholic captives, and Christian 
travellers. This convent, and that at Marocco, were much re- 
spected by the Moosclemin, from the essential service afforded 
by the monks to the poor, whom they used to supply with me- 
dicines gratis ; but, after a long practice, they found their pre- 
scriptions were grossly abused by the Moors, who took them 
without any regard to regimen ; they were therefore obliged to 
make a general medicine for all applicants, composed of a de- 
coction of simples with honey, and this they denominated the' 
Jira sherifft or princely remedy. This convent was deserted by 
. the monks previous to jthe accessioa of Soliman, the preseot 
jEloaperor. 

The streets of Mequinas are not paved, and on this account U 
is a very disagreeable place in winter, as the rains cause the 
mud to accumulate, which renders walking abroad very unplea* 
«ant. The inhabitants are extremely hospitable : the/ invite 
strangers to their gardens, and entertain them sumptuously : 
-indeed, the manners of the people in this part of the empire, 
• are more mild, perhaps, than in any other. 

Nature seems to have favoured the women of Mequinas, for 
they are handsome without exception, and to a fair com- 
plexion, with expressive black eyes, and dark hair, they unite 
a suavity of manners rarely to be met with even in the most 
polished nations of Europe. 

FAS. 

This city (which is divided into old and new, called Fas 
Jedide, and Fas £1 B^lee) is the most celebrated in West 
Parbaiys It was founded about the I85th year of the Hejira 
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(A. C. 786) by Idfis,* a descendant of Mohammed. It stands 
for ibe most pari upOD gentle hills, except the centre, which is 
low, and in winter very wet and dirty. It is not so extensive 
as Marocco, but the houses being more lofty and spaciousi it 
eonUins more inhabitants. The houses have flat roofs ingeni- 
ously worked in wood, and covered with terrace, od which the 
inhabitants spr^d carpels in summer, to recline upon, and en- 
joy the cool breeccs of the evening ; a small turret, contaiotng 
a room or two, is also erected upon them for the use of the 
females of the family, who resort thither for amusement and 
pastime. In the centre of each house is an open quadrangle 
surrounded by a gallery, which communicates with the stair- 
case, and into which the dooi-sof the different apartments open; 
these doors are both wide and lofty, and are made of curiously 
carved wood painted in various colours. The beams of the 
rools of the dilFerent apartments are whimsically painted with 
gay colours in the arabcsqtic style. The portals of the houses - 
are supported with pillars of brick plaistered over. The pria« 
eipal houses have (Mitferes) cisterns under them, containing 
water used in the baths-, which are built of marble or stone. 
Every house is also supplied with water from a river which 
xises in the Atlas, and enters the town in various places by 
covered channels. The hospitals, colleges, and houses of the 
great and wealthy have, withinside, spacious courts, adorned 
with sumptuous galleries, fountains, basous of fine marble, and 

* TbU prtoce fled from Medio* io Arabii^ to avoid the persecution of U>9 
Khalif Abd Allah, and raliring into Afriea, penetrated to the weA of the Attn, 
ivliere, being struck with the bewty of the adjoining plains, he founded the city 
of Fas, having previously propagated the religion of the Arabian prophet at the 
place now called the Sanclaarjr of Mulejr Dris Zerooe, in the AUaa oioaptaio^ 
wert of the cily of Meqninit. 



fisb-jvonds, fhfidcd with ofat^, Imoo, pomgranaia, and fig 
irecs, a)K>iiDdiDg with fniUt aii4 oroamented widi roses, hy^^ 
ciiitbss jasmiDe, Vtf4e^t and orange flowers, eoiiuii^ a delfc- 
taUeAngranoe. 

In Che city are a great number of mosques, sangUiaries, aq4 
olher public buildipg^ ; about fifty of these sire very smpp* 
tiimiB edifices, being ornamented with aldqd of marble, unknowa 
in Europe, procured in the Atlas mountains.* 

The maintcfiance of professors and slqdents in the mosquee* 
has lately become very scanty, the wars having destroyed many 
of the possessions by which learning was promoted. The stu- 
dents are mostly employed in reading the Koran; if any one 
read a text which he does not understand, the professor explains 
it to him in public ; at other times they dispute aPMmg tbem- 
selves, and the professor finally explains the passage* 

A public bath is attached to each mosque, for religious ab- 
lutions; there are also public baths in vfirious parts of the 
town, whither tbe common people resort s4> tbe men at one hour 
and the women at another ; when occupied by the latter, a 
rope is suspended from the cieling of the first apartment, as « 
signal to the stranger not to proceed farther; and so particular 
are they in this respect, that a roan would pot be here permit<» 
tfid to speak to his own wile, such regard haye thQ^ (or 
reputation. These baths prqduce qooiiderable sum ani)u;dly. 
Besides these there are chalybeate, sulphureous, and antimonial 
baths; there is also a bath celebrated as a specific for the vene- 
real disease, which'is said to be an infallible cure In three months. 

• There ore many other kinds of marble in this country, Mmilu lo what i» 
found ia different parU of Italy, aod the rest of Europe, 
t Mott of tbe principal inb«bttMiti hMre batbt io their own booMs. 
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Tbe hoipitalt whidh haw bevtt mentioii^ hy early #rjt«ii 
as bciikg ia Ftt, must have ^leb greatly nMo decay, as ihere 
are now Tsiy few; is these the pooi- art fed, but Ao loi^eon 
orphyifcioti is attached to them ; Iromcn atteml the infinii 
and sick till they Tcicover, or death terminate their siiftning^. 
There is a Muristan, or mad-house, where deranged people are 
confined ; they are cbaiiied down, and superintended by men 
iHio ose them very harshly ; their apartments arc disgustingly 
fiJihy. 

There are oeariy two hundred caravanseras or inns, called 
Fondaque, in this city ; these buildings are three stories high, 
and contain from fifty to one hundred apartments, in each of 
which is a water>oock to supply water lor ablution and various 
other purposes* As the mode of travelling is to carry bedding 
with one, they do not provide beds tn these inns, but leave you 
to ttiike uic of what you have got, providing only a mat: and 
if you want any refreshment you cannot order a meal, but must 
purdiase it at a cook's ^op, or procureit at the butcher^ 
aod get it dressed yourself, paying so much per day for your 
apartment, the master of the Fondaque supplying charcoal and 
Umjuuimars, or portable earihen fire-pots, kt. 

There arc a ^reai many corn-mills in Fas ; for the inhabitants 
ociug mosllv poor, and unable to lay up com sufliciciil. iiisioie, 
iliey })'H ch !'>c meal of the millers, who make great ])rofit by 
it. 1 lie nch buy their own corn, and send it to the mills to be 
ground. 

Each trade or occupalioa has its separate department allotted 
to it; in one place arc seen several sliops occupied by notaries 
or scriveners, two 'm each shop; in atiother start ioners ; in" 
aiK)(her shoe-makers : here a fruit market, there wax chandlers ; 
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another part is allotted to those who fry meat, and make a Ughf 
kind of bread called Sfinge, fried in oil, and eaten with honeys 
Animals are not suffered to be slai^htered in the city i this is 
done at a distance from it, near the riter, and the meat is sent 
from thence to the diflerent shops in the town, but Bai to the 
Mutasseb, or officer who . superintends the price of provisions, 
who, after examining it, sets a price upon it on a piece of paper $ 
this the venders show to the people, who buy at tlie rato 
aGixed. 

. The inhabitants of Fas are fond of poultry, which they r«ar 
in cages to prevent them from running about the housei' and 
dining the rooms. 

The Kasseria is a square place walled round, and divided into 
twelve wards, two of which are allotted to the shoe-makers, who 
work for the princes and gentlemen ; the others consist of silk- 
mercers and cloth and linen shops. There are sixty (Oellel) 
criers, or itinerant auctioneers, who receive from the various 
shops, pieces of cloth, linen, Ice. and going about crymg (al 
ziada) who bids more^*' sell the lot to the highest bidder. 

Fas Jedide, or New Fas, which lies contiguous to Old Fas, i» 
a well built town, in which are the looms and other machinery 
for the different trades. The gardens here abound with all sorts 
of delicious fruits; and roses and other odoriferous flowen per* 
fume the serene air, so that it is justly called a paradise. West- 
ward, towards the Emperor's palace, stands a castle, built by 
one of the princes of the Luniuna family, wherein the Kings of 
Fas kept their court before the pgdace was built} but when 
New Fas was begun by the sovereigns of the Marin dynasty, the> 
castle became the residence of the Goveiner of ihe city, 
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T£RODANT. 

Thii is the metropolis of the South, and was formerly that of 
tie kiDgdom of Siise : the'town is spacious, and veiy ancient. 
The buildings, generally speaking, are handsome. There is a 
magnificent palace here, w'ith gardens producing in abundance 
a variety of the most delicious fiuils. The adjacent plains are in- 
credibly ftrlilc. The population of this city has decreased consi- 
di ; it is now celebraicci tor salt-petreot a very superior 
quality; for the nKniutjctuic of kat ! and Ibr saddles ; also 
for dyeing, 'i Ijc livei Susc passes iluuUj^^h the town. Tero» 
dant has stood various sieges; and during the last, the inha- 
bitants were reduced to the necessity of eating rats and dogs, 
and burning their doors for fuel. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Zoology, 

The horses of V^'est iKirljary, though small, are renowned lor 
flcclness and aclivily ; the breed, however, has been iimch 
neglected, except iu Abda,aud about Marocco, at a place called 
Ain '1 oga ; these horses have stronger sinews tlmo those of Eu- 
rope, and after a little training are peculiarly docile. The 
sUUioDs only are rode, the marcs being kept for breeding* 
except among the Sheliuhs, who use ibem for riding. Geldings 
are unknown in Mohammedan countries; a Mooselmin will 
neither castrate, nor sell the skin of the beasl of the Prophet. 

The Arab is particularly attached to the horse: he rises 
with the sun, visits him, and laying his right hand on 
the horse's face, he ejaculates the words (Bissim ilJah) In the 
name of God; he then kisses his hand, which is supposed tO 
have received a licTir tliction from the touch of the favourite 
animal of their Prophet Mohammed; he then has the place 
where tlie horse stands swept clean, some dry sand spread, and 
an arm full of straw trodden small by oxen, placed before htm 
at such a distance, that he can by stretching out his neck jast 
reach it (for the horse being picqueted, and fastened by ropes 
round the fetlock, cannot move from bis place) : this is done 
to lengthen the neck, and to strengthen the forehand by exer- 
tion ; the length of neck is considered as a great perfection, 
so that when the Arabian jockies purchase a horse, they 
measure from the top of tlie shoulder to ibm tip of his 
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nose; and then from the top of the shoulder, to the end of the 
fleshy part of the tail ; if the length of the former exceed that of 
the latter, it is the criterion of a good horse; but if the latter 
half exceed the front half in length, the horse is considered of 
an inferior kind. Such a predilection have Mohammedans for 
ablution, that the best horses are sprinkled with water every 
morning on the chest, loins, and sexual parts ; this, as they 
pretend, improves the strength of the animal, and promotes his 
health; at noon only he is watered ; iheu he has a little more 
straw, and remains afterwards fasting till sun-set, when they 
feed him with a bag of barley, attached to his head like our 
hackney-coach horses: they reprobate Christians for feeding 
ihcir hoiscs in a manger, and observe, that when a horse is used 
lo a manger, he will not eat out of a bag, and as mangers are 
not to be found in this countr\' in travelling, the plausibility of 
preferring the bag is evident : they do not sulfer him to eat any 
straw after the feed of bailey, alleging, that it would destroy 
the good effect of the latter. 

The Arabs are expert farners ; their horses are generally 
healthy, but are subject to jaundice, wiiich they cure by 
drawing the skin from the flesh at certain places with a pair of 
pinchers, and then piercing it with a hot iron like an awl. They 
turn them out to grass eveiy spring during forty days, after 
which they physic them thus; they give them a pound of old 
butter, called budra,* which they mix with two ounces of 

* Thi« badra is preserved ia earthen pots under ground, many, sometimes 20 
or 30 years, as it is said, lo improve by age ; it is of so subtile and peactratiog a 
nature, that it quickly passes to the capillary vessels of the body, and being rub- 
bed on the inside of the band, is quickly absorbed through the pores into the 
blood. 
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pepper; tliey j^ivc this to the lior.sc in a (iuid slaie, iliat it ma)- 
be the moic cd"*!!)' bvs al lowed ; they then let him i ciuaiu tiic 
wliole day fasting, giving hlni in the evening only hall" of his 
accustomed quantity of bailey ; they next keep theui with- 
out tidinj; seven days: this process is said to secure the horse 
against disorders, and quickly takes off the prominent belly 
common after grass, di&posing the fJesh to the liauks. 

To the \ at ions colours of horses they attach various proper- 
ties; Lliey assert, that a dark-coloured or i>lack iunsc is in his 
inllest vigour towards dark, or night; that the {lowcis of a 
thesnui iiorse come with tlic rising sun, and he is not !»o lleet in 
the evening; to a white horse they attribute vigilance ; atid oi 
a gray they signify the souuilness of their feet, by an Arabian 
ada?^e,* which indicates tiiat ifa cavalcade be passing through a 
storjy country, the gray horses will break the stones with their 
leet ; this ojjinion appears founded on experience, for in the 
Atlas mountains, in some parts of Suse, and in all harsh stony dis- 
trict«?, \s c fintl a much greater proportion of gray horses than 
of any other colour; their leet are so hardy, that 1 ha\'e known 
them to travel two chi}'s journey through the stony defiles of 
Atlas without shoes, over roads lull ol loose brokea stones, 
and basaltic rocks. 

Besides horses, mules and asses abound every where in 
Barbary, also camels, and horned cattle. In the Atlas, and in the 
forests near Mequinas, there are lions, panthers, wild iiogs* 
hyaenas, apes, jackals, foxes, hares, 8ei|ients,lizards,c«iaieIions,&;c. 

The birds are, ostriches, pelicans, eagles, flamingoes, storks, 
herons, bustards, wild geese, wood pigeons, pigeons, turtle^ 

* Ida des el Hcrka fee d bled wn ktn Uek hwiMhe d Zit^ ce bene d bager 
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doves, ring-doves, par(ndges» red ducks* wild ducks, plovers,' 
tibibs,* larks, nightingale, black birds, starlings, and various 
others. 

The same varieties offish that are found in the Mediterranean 
are taken on the shores of West Barbary ; mullet, red and tfray, 
brim, anchovies, sardines, herrings, niaclcarci, roek cod, hkaiic, 
soles, plaice, turbot, tui ties, besides fish peculiar to ilie coast, 
called bv tlie Slielluhs, Azaliuizi, Tasargalt, and Irti;al, which 
arc veiy ubuiidant, particularly in the bay of A'j ulcti , and on 
the coast of Wed i noun ; Lhcy arc prepartd in ovens of 
Agui arn, .[ town at the foot of the mountain whcicon Agadeer 
stands, for tlic purpose of being conveyed to the interior, to 
Bled el-jencdc, auil S.iluua; these fish lorm a considerable 
article of comtncice, and are mucii esteemed in fiied-ei- 
jcn^de. 

As there is no country in the world so little explored as 
Africa, nor any that produces such a variety of animals, a few 
observaiions on some of the most remarkable may not be unin- 
teresting. 

QUADRUPEDS. 

The J haleh, — The animal called lhaleb+ is the red fox; it 
emits the same strong scent as the fox of Europe, and is found 
in all pans of the country; but is far Irom being so common 
as the dtch, which some have compared to the jackal, others to 
the brown lux. It is certain, that the decb emits no oUeiisive 

* A small bird unknown in Europe, similar to a sparrow. 

t ButTon informi us, that Bruce told liim this animal wa? common in Barbary, 
where it was called Taieb ; but Pennant observes, that Bruce sliuuid iiuTe given 
itB turn cbaraeteriMie appellttkm, for taleb* or HbMb, is do more tbftti tbe Arabio 
DMne for the cooamon fox, wbich is alao frequent b ibat coaotrjr* See £ng; 
Encgrclopeaia, 1808. 
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smell; ii is a very ciinnlug animal, and its name h d[)j>lied 
mt-uplioiically to signify craft, which it possesses in a j^ttaicr 
degree lliaii an}- of her animal; this circumstance alone seems 
to ally it to tiic lux species. It Is vciy lond of poultry ; and 
at night, a little after dark, the still air of the country is [)icrced 
with its cries, which alternately resemble tliose of children, aud 
that of liic fox. The)' assemble in nnnibers,and ahoiuid through- 
out t!ic conritr)', particularly in the environs of plantations of 
melons and other vinous plants. Some of these deebs have 
longer hair llian others, and tlteir skins are particularly soft 
aiui handsome. The. provinces of Shedma, fiaha, and Suse 
abound with this animal : the Arabs hunt it| and bring theskius 
for sale to the Mogodor market. 

. The {Dubbah) Hijana. — The Duhbah, a term which de- 
signates the hyxna among the Arabs, is an aniinalof a ferocious 
countenance; but in its disposition, more stupid than fierce; it 
is fouud in all the mountaiiis of Barbary, and wherever rocks 
and caverns are seen ; this extraordioaiy animal has the oppo- 
site quality of the dceb,« having a vague and stupid stare, in- 
somuch that a heavy dull person is designated by ibe term 
dubbali 4 The iltsh of this animal is not ealen, except incases 
of extreme hunger: those, however, who have tasted it assert, 
that it causes stupefaction for a certain time ; hence, when a 

* I hc- dubbuli and tlic deeb are to totally difiereDt, that I caonut accoant for 
the error of Bruce in sujing iliey are the mna animal; for> bendct varioat other 
dlfrt^eIlC4 ^ ilie dubbah ii more ibaii twice ai large as the deeb* It b aurpriting 

itiat Mr. Pr jm', uIio appears to Ikivc Ircen n j^rcnl Bportsmim, did nol pcrrcivc tliis. 
Vi<te btflect i'unhii^ci ur Is»(urul lltsiuiy colkctcd luTraveli to discovci the Source* 
of the Nile. Title llyBoa, Vol V.p..ll0. 
t M'duhbMb, atupiiied or bymiaizcd, from the word dobhah. 
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person displays extraordinar}' stupidity, tlie Arabs say [kiilu ras 
Dubbah)^ he has eaten the head of a liyaenn. 

The mode of hunting this animal is sinj^ular ; a party often 
or iM'clve persons, accompanied with as many do;^s of various 
kinds, go to the cavern which they have previously ascertained 
to be the haunt of the hyicna; one of the party then strips 
himself, and taking the end of a rope with a noose to it in one 
hand, he advances gradually into the cave, speaking gently, and 
in an insinuating tone of voice, pretending to fascinate the 
hyaena by words ; when he reaches the animal, he strokes him 
down the back, which appears to soothe him ; he then dexter- 
ously slips the noose round his neck, and instantly pulling the 
rope to indicate to those on the outside of the cave, who hold 
the other end, that it is fixed, he retires behind, throwing a 
handkerchief or cloth over the eyes of the hyaena; the men 
then pull the rope from without, whilst he who fixes the uoose 
urges the animal forward, when the dogs attack him. Some of 
the Shelluhs are very expert at securing the hyzena in this 
manner, and although there may be some danger in case the 
rope breaks, yet the man who enters the cave always carries a 
dagger, or large knife with him, with which he has considerably 
the advantage, for this animal is by no means so ferocious as 
he appears to be : in the sonihern Atlas I have seen them led 
about by the boys ; a rope being fastened round the animal's 
neck, and a communicating rope atiachcd to it on either side, 
three or four yards long, the end of each being held by a boy, 
keep him perfectly secure. It is confinement that is inimical 
to a hysena,* and which increases his ferocity. I liei c arc other 

• Bruce, in speaking of Uii« animal, obwrves tliut mosl of the animals con- 
founded with him, are abuul six (iinc-i smaller than he ii*. The want of a crilic.tl 
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modes of liunting this stupid animal, either in the night with 
dogs, or by shooting him ; but he never comes out of his cave 
in the day- time, but sits at the further end of it, staring with 
bis eyes fixed. Their general character is not to be afraid of 
man, nor indeed to attack or avoid him ; they will, however» 
attack and destroy sheep, goats, poultry, asses, and mules, and 
are very fond of the intoxicating herb called Hashisha.* The 
hyaena is said to live to a great age. 

TIic dubbah and the deeb resemble each other in their pro- 
pensity to devour dead bodies; so that whilst the plague ra- 
vaged West Barfoary in 17d9 and 1800. these animals were 
constant visitors of the cemeteries. The drawing of the hyssna 
in the fifth volume of the work just quoted is very correct. 

The Gazel (antelope). — ^llie gaawl u that pretty light and 
elegant animal, swift as the wind, timid as a vaigui, with a soft, 
beautiful, large, and prominent black eye, which seems to in* 
terest you in its favour. In its general appearance, the gaael 
resembles our deer; it is however much smaller, and has 
straight black horns, curving a little badcwards. The eye and 
figure of the gazel, so well known to all Arabian poets, are 
emblematical of beauty, aud the greatest oomplimeni that can 
be paid to a beautiful women. Is to compare her eyes to those 
of the gazel.4 Much art is employed by the Arabian females lo 

Iuie«rle4^ of the .Arabic language, and ofutnral hnUwy ttthc wmetune, hai, in 

ff me measure, been ilie uccabtoD of these errors nmong the moiJcrns. Bocharl 
rii&cus6C8 tlie several eiionof the SDcieots with great judgment^ and (iie Count de 
Baflbn, io • very elegant and pleaMot manner, hatb nenrlj eslMUUted Ibe vboJe. 
Sie Select Spet iiiicnt of Nat. Hist, collected in TraTell to dlMOVer ibeSoOTCt of 
Ibt: Nile, Vol. V. Appendix, p. 18( 8. Title HyaBtia. 

* A de4>cri(itton of thit licrb will begiveaia its proper place. 

t Andik aiaeeo cl Gnie) ia LtOi, IBcek zio d Gaid i» lelU. Yoo potwit 
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maketlieir eyes appear like ihose of this delicate animal. Eyes 
originally black and lively, are made to appear larger and more 
languishing by tinging the outer corner with El kahol Fitelly, a 
preparation of lead ore procured from Tafilell, which gives an 
apparent elongation to the eye. The eye-lashes and eye- brows 
being also blackened with this composition, they appear pecu- 
liarly soft and languishing; it is said also to improve and 
strengthen the sight. Every one wIk) has accuiately observed 
the eye of the African gazel will acquiesce in the aptness of the 
siroiie before alluded to. The word angel, so often employed 
by our poets to designate a beautiful female, is, with the Arabs, 
transformed to gazel : thus the Arabian sonnet ; 

Kul el gazelli rak 

Kulitini nerjak 

Kif el m* amul mak 

Ash helitt wa ash amelli 

Rafki billi ihuak 

la taj niiriammcgaz^///, 

ibe eje« of an antelope, O Lady — You possess the beaaty of a gazel, O Lady, ar 
irresistible complimcDts with the Arabs. Again, Zin el mikkumule^ and Zin el 
GozeJ, perfect beauty, and gazel beauty, are synonymous terms. 

M 
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Say, thou AnUlopt in beauty, 

Since permit ted to return, 
Say, what is a lovers duty, 

Who with ardent fire doth bum. 
Sympathize with him wlio loves you 

Grown of ail my hopes and joys, - 
Tis your constant swain approves you, 

His Gaze/ all bis soul employs. 

Great numbers of gazels are found in all those extensive 
plains situated at the foot of the Atlas mountains ; in those 
of Fruga, south of Marocco, after descending the Atlas, I have 
seen a hundred together; they also abuuud in the plains of 
Shcshawa near Anek Jimmel. Wild as the hare, and more Ueet 
than the Barbary courser, they are seen bounding over the 
plains in large numbers. The antelope, however, soon fatigues, 
so that the horses of the Arabs gain on it, and the dogs ;)re 
enabled finally to come up with it ; it is hunted rather for the 
meat, which is similar to venison, than for actual iport, the 
Arabs having little desire to hunt merely for amusement. 
They kill and cut the throats of as many animals as they can 
procure. They often hunt the gazel with the (siogie) African 
greyhound, a peculiarly fine breed of which is produced 
in the province ofSuse. The Arabs and Moors whilst hunt- 
ing the antelope, often throw (serwita) thick sticks about 
two feet long at their legs, to break them, and thereby inca- 
pacitate them from running: a crael device, at which the 
natural predilection for this delicate and beautiful animal 
recoils. 
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El Horrth. — ^This, as its name implies,* is reckoned among 

the Arabs the prince of animals, aiid die emblem of cleanliness. 
It is an inhabitant of Sahara and its confine*!, and is not f(-und 
norih of ihc river Susc. It is somewhat similar to the gazel in 
its lorm and size; the colour of its back and head is of a light 
red, inclining lo th.iL of a fawn ; the belly is of a b..auulul .iud 
citiicale while, insomucii ihat its brilliancy affects tlie eves in a 
similar manner lo the sensation produced ia them by looking 
stedfasiiy at fine scarlet. 

This animal, according to the tradition of the Arabs, never 
lies down. Jest it shonld deface the colour of its bellv, of the 
heauiy of which it apjjears to be conscious. 1 he stooc called in 
Luroi)e biuoar stoncf is produced by the horreh, but whether 
it be a concretion formed in its siom^icb, or an egg, or the 
teiicie, is probal.ly not accurately ascertained. The Bide el 
horreh, or egg of the horreh, signifies also the testicle of the 
hiiiiiKil, aisd I am inclined lo think it is either the testicle, or a 
peculiar cone letion formed in its siomach, all those which I 
Lave seen being nearly of the same size and form, similar to a 
pigeon's egg. I bis stone is scraped and taken as an antidote 
against poison. Some wlunisical people cany it about with 
them, lakin'i it frequently in tea. 

From this rare and beautiful animal's being an emblem of 
purity, its skin (Jild el Horreh) is held in great estiniation by 
the Bashaws, anti men of rank, who prefer it to eveiy other 
tubsUoce, lo profiirate themselves upoa al prayers. The 

* Horrek ngnifies any thing pure and free,- ihos a free>born maD, (bariDg a 
haodiome pe<^on and virtuuus mind,) i> csflrd Rajd Horrek t * lione of high 
breed i* called Aoad el Horreh ; it is also oppo^-ed to JhJ, which tigottca • dbfer 

t f otubijr bttoar majr be a corraptioo of Bide d UorrtA. 
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Baehaws goKnlly have an aUcndant with them, who carries 
this skin, which is cured or prepared with alluin and tizra«* 
and assumes a white ookmr when it comes f rom the tanners. 

The Joudad,-^This animal is to be lound only in the very 
steep and inaccessible cliffs, and in the moocIs and ibrests of 
the mountains of Alias, south ot .Maiucco andm Lower Siise, 
except when it descends to the nvti . to drink. It throws itself 
from lofty precipices into the plains below, alighting generally 
on its horns or sliouhlers. 

None ol lIicih liavc c\ cr been caught in a state to allow of 
iheii l)cinij, kept alive, being so very wild that it is not possible 
to approacli them without g,reat danger. lu size and colour 
the Aouclad is similar to a call ; it has a beautiful long mane or 
beard, growing (rtjiu ihc !u\\cr [)art of the neck; its teeth arc 
▼ery strong, and iiulicai!> c oi iti, longcv iiy ; the horns are about 
twelve inches in length, curved, of a dark colour, and are used 
lor various purposes. 

The only two skins of this animal which ever came to Europe, 
1 had the honour of sending to the Right Honourable President 
of the Royal Society ;-t- tlie horns and teeth were with one of 
them, which I had amch cliliiciilt\ in jjiocurinp; from a Slicllah 
merchant, who having inadvertently observed to sonic oi his 
friends the interest I took in procuring it, the jeahitisv of the 
Moors was raised, and they conceiving it to be some rich trea- 
sure, the othceis of the Custom-house obliged me to pay an 
enormous duty for it. No other skin of this hitherto unde- 
scribcd animal has been brought to £urope since ; nor do i ap* 
prebend we sliull know more respecting the animal itself, whilst 
the present uuperfecl knowledge oi Alrica couUnues. Emissa- 

* A shrob of Alias aied in taaniDg, t Sir JcMph Btailn. 
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lies, whether commercial or philosophical, to that country, 
should furnish themselves with a general and practical kuow- 
ledge of the Aral)ic language, ifilhoui whick litiie progrcM can 
be expected in its discovery. 

The IVild Boar. — This animal, the hunting of which affords 
so much sport, is by the Arabs called £1 Kunjar, or £1 Helloof; 
tbey abound in the Shelluli province of Haiba, and in Stise* 
where tbey are caikd Amuren ; ibey are so plentiful about 
Agadeer, that it is not ummial to catch tw<» or thiee before 
mid-da/ ; one day we saw seven. They will soinetiines run by 
a group of men without appearing at all alarmed ; an instance 
of which happened once, as I remeoiber, near Agadoer, where at 
a pio-nic party under some high trees, some Europeans who 
were present were uot a little alarmed at seeing two wild bogjs 
pass close by them ; but they never attack a permn unleai 
wounded by Iudi. Id hunting this animali whose strength is 
proverbial, the dogs should be good, and strong enough lo keep 
him at bay ; for if he be fired at and wounded by a man on foot, 
he will inmediatel/ make up to htm, if he discovers from 
whence the wound was inflicted; but in the mean time he it 
either attacked by the dogs, diverted from his object hy a stra- 
tagem, or brought down by some other shot. A boar will some- 
times rip open the dogs as well as the horMS with their tusks; 
but this rarely happens when the hunt Is well appointed: a 
strong dog of the gieyliouod breed is the best and most elicciual 
in securing this feradnus animal. The (slogies) greyhounds of 
Suse, of the third breed, always attack the boor on the nape 
of the neck, and never quit their hold. 

Tlu .AMMtsr.'— The word Nimmer may' be translated Leopard; 
it is spotted rather than striped, and in sise lesembles the royal 
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tiger of Asia. The strength and aj;iriy of this animal is won- 
(leriul ; I 1 ave seen one receive nine balls, before iic fell. 
When the Nirnnier is known to be in any particular di<!irict, 
deep holes are made in the ground, and covered lightly over, 
on which if he happen to tread, the ;;round 'sinks, and he falls 
in. The sides of the hole being for ncd like an inverted cone, 
the animal cannot get otU, tliough lie will make many efforts to 
regain his liberty ; in the mean time the hunters come up and 
shoot him. At other places where he is supposed li'.ely to pass, 
they build up a wall, and cover ii over, making a hole or two 
sufficiently large to admit a musket 'barrel, and here the patient 
Shelluh will wait whole days for his enemy, living all the time 
on (Hassowa) barley-meal mixed with water, .\fier building a 
few of these walls enclosed like rooms, several Shelhihs will go 
in quest of the Nimmer, each taking his suiion either in these 
building, or in some lofty tree, and wailing a favourable o|>* 
portunity to get a shot at him. 'i'he Arabs say that this fero- 
clous aoimali after he has seized his prey, if he be not impelled 
by hunger, will leave it for a few days, and afterwards return 
to the spot and devour tlic carcase, even if it be putrid. 

The Lion is too well known to need a particular description 
in this place: he is hunted by the Africans in the same manner 
,as the Nimmer ; but they do not consider the chase to be so 
dangerous: the lion is not so active, nor does he climb as the 
Nimmer does. The Arabs say that if a person unarmed meet 
the Nimmer, he is sure of being destroyed ; but that if, on the 
sight of a lion, he let his garments drop oflT, and stand before 
him undaunted, seeming to defy him, the lion will turn round 
and quietly walk off. Few people would be inclined to try the 
experiment for the purpose of ascertaining the truth of this 
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assertion. In the Toresls near ilie city of Mequinas the lions are 
very fierce, and have frequently lieeii known so to infest the 
roads, as to render it impracticable for tlie caravans to pass. 
They are seen also at the foot of the Atlas, where the country 
is well wooded The flesh, when eaten, is said, by the Arabs, to 
inspire coura;;e. 

Thf. ^f<7r.— Various conjectures have been formed respecting 
this animal's bein^ a native of Africa: from tiie concurrent tes- 
timony of the inhabitants, I am of opinion that it does not 
exist in West Barbary ; it may, however, have been seen (as I 
have heard it has) in the upper regions of Atlas, which arc 
covered with snow during the whole year. The name given by 
the Arabs to this ani:nal is Dubb* 

The Sibsib. — This animal appears to be of an intermediate 
species between the rat and the squirrel ; it is somewhat similar 
to the ichneumon in form, but not half its size ; it inhabits the 
Atlas, and lives in holes among the stones and caverns of the 
mountains; it has brown hair, and a beautiful tail (resembling 
that of the squirrel) about the length of its body. The Shclluhs 
and Arabs eat this animal, and consider it a delicacy: and it is 
the only one the Mohammedans torment before death ; this is 
done by taking hold of its fore aiid hind legs, and rubbing its 
back on a stone or flat surface for a few minutes, v. hich causes 
the animal to scream out ; they then cut its throat according to 
the Mohammedan custom. Seeing some Shelluhs in South Atlas 
pei funning this operation, and asking their motives for it, they 
iDformed me thai the rubbing made the flesh eat tender ; that iu 

• Tl«e Saharawan lizard is also called Dabb by the Arabs (See under Reptiles), 
and from the simililadeof name, the conjecture that bears are fuand in Africa majr 
baTC origiualed. 
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taste it resembled a rabbit, but that without the friciion it was 
not palatable. Being a ^blerraneous animal, it is prohibited 
food ; but the eating of any forbidden ihtiig becomes lawful to 
the Mohammedan, by ascribing to it some mcelicinul property ; 
it is then denominated (Ouab) medkine, and not food: by this 
evasion, wine is drank by many who are not rigorous Moo- 
selinin. 

I never saw the Sibsib north of the province of Suae, but it 
abounds in the mountains of that district Its motions are so 
excessively quick, that it is extremely difficult to sbooc it. 

Cat.-—E[ Gat el berranie is the Arabic name for this 
animal ; it is mucb burger than the domestic cat, but Mmilar in 
form ; the back, neck, and forepart of the lege are of a dir^' 
gray, inclining to browu ; the belly is of a dirty white, spotted 
with brown ; and tbe tail is long and handsome. The wild cat 
is so fierce, that when preaaed with hunger it will aooietiinflt 
attack amau. 

The This animal, which appears !• form the tntenao- 
diate link between the human species and tbe bmie, is found 
€»f a vety large size in North Atlas, and also about Geuta.* 
There are various species of the ape ; some are called by tlie 
Arabe D'Zatute, others El Kurd; the fierebbers, or Africann 
call them Toogonon, or Babuio, and affinn that the (Uel 
Shouel) tailed men orSahara, are a production from these ani* 
mail with the human species. They live upon ihtita, gra«, and 
corn, and are often seen in great numbers in the fields, having a 
centinel to keep watch on some eminence ^ and when any pennn 
appears he gives the alarm, and they all run off together to the 
woods, climbing the trees. The females w^ll jump from one 

* The moualain al Ceuia i» called JtLbci if Zatule, Uie Mouuiaiu of ApM. 
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branch (o another with their young on their shoulders ; they 
arc very subtle and vindictive, though easily appeased. 

The Rhinoceros. — Reem is the Arabic name of the Rhinoce- 
ros. Various and contradictory have been the accounts both of 
the ancients and moderns respecting the beast with one horn, 
called the Unicorn, which is probably no other than the young 
Rhinoceros, which is said, by the Arabs, to have but one horn, 
till of a certain age, when a second appears, and some affirm 
that a third appears when the animal grows old. The horn 
of the Reem is called Kirkadune by the Arabs, and figura- 
tively, gurn min gum, i. e. horn of horns, being extremely 
hard and ftne-grained, and receiving a high polish ; it is sold 
at a most enormous price, and is used for the hilts of swords. 
With regard to the animal called by our heralds the unicorn, 
and represented in armorial bearings, I doubt if ever such an 
animal existed ; the Reem * is called also Huaddec, which sig- 
nifies the beast of one horn, Aouda signifies a mare, hence, 
perhaps, by an easy corruption of names, the Aouda has been 
mistaken for Huaddee, and the figure of a horse with a horn 
has been adopted as the figure of the Reem in our heraldic sup« 
porters ; for I have frequently conversed with men who had 
been twenty years in the different countries of the interior of 
Africa, but never could learu that a beast with one horn existed 
in figure resembling a horse.-f The Reem is also figuratively 

• Job, ch. 39, V. 9, 10. 

^ I met with a very intelligeDt Siielluh i.i Shtakt, wbiUt I vras staying at the 
castle of the kbalif Muhammed beo Deleny, who bad been thirty yean trarel- 
ling through variuu> couDtrtes of the interior ; be bad frequently seen the Aoudad, 
tbe Horieb, the hippopotamus, the rhinoceros, the elephant, the hyaaoa, and 
vanous other animals, but he declared be bad never seen an animal resembling a 
horse or marc, having one bom, nor had he ever beard, in the different Kaffer 
conn tries (as he called them) he had visited, that sacli an animal existed. 
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denomioaled Mt gem d karsh, i. e. the &ther of the hard 
born. 

Jumars,i^^Cbc reputed offspring of the ass and the bull, or 
ooir, is an animal whose, eKistence is still doubted; 1 have 
never, in any of my traveb, seen sudi a one; but I was once 

iorormed bj Sid Mohammed E ' -m , that such a beast was 

sometimes seen in Bled>el>jerr6de ; be had not, bowerer, seen 
it himself. Dr. Shaw has described one that he saw in Barbary ; 
notwithstanding which, the Count de Buflbn disputes its exis- 
tence. 

These observations on the more remarkable wilif animals may 
serve as a clue to foture travellen ; their names in the kuiguage 
of the ooumiy being accurately given, it will not be difficult to 
procure some of the natives to direct where to find them, by 
which means their respective species may be ascertained by 
those who may be desirous of elucidating natural hbtory. I 
shall now mention the most pariicalar domestic <p]adnipeds, or 
sudi as are subservient to the use of man. 

El Hetrut or £ri«^a/«— Nature, ever provident, and seeing 
the difficulty of communication, from the immense tracts of 
desert countfy in Sahara, has affiirded the Sabarawans a means, 
upon any emergency, of crossing the great African desert in a 
few days; mounted upon the (Heirie) desert camel (which is in 
Bgure similar to the camel of burden, but more elegantly 
formed), the Arab, with his loins, breast, and ears bound round, 
to prevent the peroussioii of air proceeding from a quick mo- 
tion rapidly traverses, upon the back of this abstemious aniftial. 
the scorching desert, the fiery atmosphere of which parches, and 
impedes respiration so as almost to produce suffiieation. The 
motion of the heirie is violent, and can be endured only by 
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tboM patient, ab«teniioas,aiMl hardy Arabs wiw ate wooatlUMued 
tf» it.* The moflC inTcrior kind cC heirie are called TaiaUjree, a 
term espRssive of thetr going the distance of tluce da^s jonmey 
hi one : the next land is called SebaToe, a term appiopriaicd to 
that which goci eevcn days journey in one, and this is the 
general character; there is also onecalled Tasayee,or the heirie 
of nine days; these are extremely rare. The Arabs affirm that 
the Sflbayee does not always produce another Sebayee, but 
sometimes a Talatayee, and sometimes a Tasayee; and that its 
dass is ascertained by the period which dapacs before the 
young one takes the teat of the mother ; thus, if it be three 
days, it is considered to be a Talauyee, if seven days, a Se> 
bayee, and if nine days, it proves to be a Heirie of nine days 
journey. If it prove a Tasayee, there are great rejoicings, it 
being an accession of wealth to the proprietor, as a Tasayee is 
bartered for two hundred camels ; the Sebayee for one hundred, 
and the Talatayee for thirty, or thereabout 

This valuable and useful animal has a ring put through its 
upper lip, to which is find a leathern strap which answers 
the purposes of a bridk; the [saddle Is similar to that used 
by the Moors, or what the mountaineers of Andalusia use. 
With a goat skin or (a bakull) a porous earthen pitcher filled 
with water, a few dates, and some ground bariey,f the Arab 

• These heirie riders will travel tliree d.ivs wiihoul food; or a few pipes of 
tobacco, Of a baodfut of datet, wUi lurutah tiieir meai ; so that a regiment of 
Aialt wmU wMM «ii Im iLm ir«iiU be «aflicieat to wilw acempaay of 
Eaglisb toldiera. 

+ On the joHrney, a man who had been travelling with the caravan a«kf*i! me for 
btead. '* iiow loog have you been without it t' said i. Two da^s was tiie repljr. 
-AadhamlmgMilihiM^w^r * l€b»riiw«terl«ilW|M»* TMawM at wq-iet, 
sfter ve bad fasen marching all d»yio the Iwsl of tlie MB. SeeBimni'sTntfdi 
in Africa, fcc Vol. IK p. ees. 
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travels from Timbucioo to TaEleltf feeding his heirie but oooe, 
at an oasis in the desert, for tl^cse camels, on an emecgency, wilt 
abstain from drinking and from food seven days or more. 

A journey of thirty-five days caravan travelling will be per- 
formed by a Sebayee in five days; they go from Timbuctoo to 
Tafilelt in seven days. One of these animals once came from 
Fort St* Joseph, on the Senegal river, to the house of Messrs. 
Cabane and Depras, French merchants at Mogodor, in seven 
days. 

In the great desert of Ardca, where cultivation is so rare that 
one may travel seyeral days on an ordinary camel with bag- 
gage, without seeing any habitation, the use of the heirie must 
be evident, for it is more abstemious, and bears a longer con* 
timiation of fatigue, than the (Sh'rubah £r'reeh) desert horse, 
hereafter described. 

The self-exiled Muley Abdrahaman, a prince of undaunted 
courage and great penetration, son of the old Emperor, Seedy 
Mohammed bn Abdallah bn Ismael, of the Tafilelt dynasty^ 
whilst residing among the Arab dan of Howara in Suse, kept, 
nq^lit and day, at the door of his (keyma) tent, two heiries, 
ready caparisoned, one having a load ^ gold dust and jeweb, 
and the other for riding, in ease of a sudden surprise, that he 
might pais into the desert out* of the roach of his fathei^s 
power. The £mperor*s soldiers, by their master's order, having 
ureated his higliness's woman in a manner disgraceful to a 
Mooselmin, he ad retired to the confines of Saliara for more 
security. 

The swiftness of the heirie is thus described by the Arabs 
in their figurative style : ** When thoushalt meet a heirie, and 
say to the rider, Salem A]ick,'ere he shall have answered thee^ 
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Alkk Salem, he will be a f. i off, and nearly out of sight, for bU 
swiftness is like the wind.' * 

Tatkiog with an Arab of Suse, oo ihe subject of these fleet 
camels, and the desert hone, he assured me that he kneir a 
young man who was passionately fond of a lovely, young ^rl, 
whom nothing would satisfy but some orai^es : these were not 
to be procured at Mogodor, and as the lady wanted the best 
fruit, nothing less than Marocoo orangies would satisfy her ; the 
Arab mounted his heirieat the dawn of day, went to Marocoo,*f' 
purchased the oranges, and returned that night after the gates 
were shut, and sent the oraoges lo the lady by a guard of one 
of the batteries. I am aware, in relating this ciicumstance, that 
I shall incur the imputation of credulity; but BIr. Bruce, who 
related many things very common in Africa, was lampooned 
by MonchauKu; much, however, of what was doubted, has 
been confirmed by other travellen after him, and I am per- 
soaded that in a short time much more will be ascertained to 
be fact, which he has, by the ignorant and presuming, been 
ccmured for relating.^ If transactions and fiuts well known by 
the African be inoompaftible with the European's ideas of pro- 
bability, and, on thai account rejected .as fiibles, it is not the 
fimlt of the fonner, but of the latter, who has neglected to in- 
vertjgate a neighbouring quarter of the glc»be. 

The SiCrubah Er'reeh,^ or Desert hone, is to the common 

* faKredibk ttories are totd of tbem, as that ihey will hold out tor (vrentj-foat 
iHMm togeyicrylimvdliag oooftanily itdie rateof m mileiw hoar. See BMHrnTi 
Tnvrit in AfHca, ke. Vol. II. p. 259. 

^ liarorro is aboot one hunHn^d miles from Mogodor. 

f On tdis &ubi«ct M. ue i icinal uplljr ubaervei, thai " ie pltu ptirl des hommet 
<* ■MMnnl knr fioi pir knr connounnee aoqnii^ cn»jient k Iwk pea de choMt.* 
I Tbii term fiierallj aigoifict Wind^neUrj the aninal it M called frooa hia 
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horse \i'hat the desert camel is to the camel of burden; tfaii 
animal does not, however, answer the purpose so well for cfott- 
iog the barren desert, as he requirei a feed of camel's milk once 
cveiy day, which is his only sustenance, so that there must ne- 
ccssariljr be two she camels wherever he goes to afford this 
supply : for he will loudi neither barley, wheat (oats are 
never given to horses in Africa), hay, straw, nor indeed any 
other thing but camel's milk : they are employed chiefly to 
hunt the ostrich, at which sport they are very expert. 

When the desert horses are brought to Marocco, as they 
sometimes are, they fall away ; and if obliged ultimately from . 
hunger to eat barley and straw, the Moorish provender, they 
recover, gradually fill op, and become handsome to the sight, 
but lose entirely their usual speed. 

Alkaid Omar ben Daudy, an Arab of Rahammenah, when 
Governor of Mogodor, had twoSaharawan horses in bis stables ; 
finding it inconvenient to feed them constantly on camera 
milk, he resolved to try them on the usual food given to Bar* 
bary horses ; he acoomlingly had their food gradually changed, 
and m a short time fed them altogether with barley,* and occap 
sioually with wheat and straw : th^ grew fat, and looked better 
than before (for those of Sahara of this particular breed are by 
no means handsome; they liave a small slender body, fenned 
like that of the greyhound, a powerful broad chest, and small 
l<lgp)i but lost their speed, and socm afterwards died, as if 
nature had designed them to be appropriated solely lo that 

bangiog uut his toogoe M one aide of bia mouih, wben io ifeed, rad «i it wtie 

tnckiog in the nir, 

• The Biraw being trodden out by cattle to separate it from tlie coin, u aimiiar 
IP dioppcd ttTMr, and is tlw only snbtlilute for hay. 
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diitrictt whose arid and extensive plains render their use essen* 

A penon unaccustomed to ride the SI r rabah Er'ieeh, finds 
its motion uneasy at first ; but the saddle furms a safe seat, and 
a man who never rode before, acquiresa facility in these saddles 
in a few ds^; the pommel rises perpendieularly in front, and 
the back [Mut nses reclining a little from a perpendicular, and 
supports the back as high as the loins ; the stirrups are placed 
lar back, and give the rider a firm hold,* inducing him lo grasp 
tlie horse's sides with the knees, as, from the form and disposi* 
tion of the stirrups and the seat, the legi and knees naturally 
indine inwards, and press the hone^ so that the rider can, by 
this means, turn the animal whichever way he pleases, without 
usii^ the reins ; dM stirrup is broad at the bottom, and receives 
the whole length of the foot ; at the heel of the stirrup is bung 
loosely a spike, six inches long, which is the Moorish spur, a 
barbarous looking weapon, which a person, unacquainted with 
the dextefoas manner of using it, would expect to rip open the 
horse's sides ; but a good horseman seldom uses it in a way to 
injure the hone ; it is sufficient that he shake it against the stir- 
rups, to animate him. The whole art of riding is confined to 
tlie dextennis mam^ement of the spun, and a gpod rider is dis» 
tingjuished from a novice by their position, as the points should 
never be nearer to the flank than about four inches ; eometimes 
Ifacy aie not within eight. I have seen one of the Arabs of tiie 
wariike and powerful provinee of Shawiya, whilst n iounted 
and the hone currctting, mark his name in Arabic characten, 



• Tt is to ihe fusbion of tlie saddle, ^'.irr-ip*, and bridip, ihnt Uic Arnb? arc cansi- 
derabljf indebted lor tbdr agilii^ ta k>f»e(MM»hi|i, md for their dekterout ma* 
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with the spur, on the horse's side : this is accounted the perfec* 
tion of horsonanship amcmg the Shawtyaos, who are acknow- 
ledged to be the iirst horsemen in Marocco, and not inferior to 
the Bukarie cavaliy of the £mperor's life guard, both of whom 
consider the Mamulukes as very inferior to them, in every thing 
but their gaudy trappings : their exercise of cavalry consists in 
what they call £1 Harka, Avhich is ruoning full speed, about a 
quarter of a mile or less, till they cotne to a wall, when the rider 
fires his musquet, and stops his horse short, tumii^ him at the 
same time ; this anuisemeot, of which they are ridiculously 
ibnd, they continue several faoura, wasting much powder to little 
purpose, as they do not improve in the direction of their piece^ 
having no ball with the chaq^e, nor mark to Hrc at ; their ]>iccei 
have nothing in them but gunpowder rammed down, for if they 
had wadding, many accidents would happen from their dis* 
charging them close to one another's fnces. Ten or twenty horse- 
men suddenly dart off at full speed, one half turning to the 
right, and the other to tlie left, afier firtug, so as not to interfere 
with each other. 

The onen who ride these ShVubah Er'reeh, as well as the 
Arabs who ride the Heiries, have their bowels relaxed at the 
terminationof their journey ; for which, on leaving the Desert, 
they drink a draught of camel's milk,* called Hallib Niag, 
which being rejected by the stomach, they drink again ; this 
iecond draught, after remainiog a longer time, is sometimes 
also rgecied ; the third draft, finding the tone of the stomach 
somewhat reAored, lemainsi and turns to nourishment. 

f JiflijiM/>«'*The Camel of burden. This roost useful animal 

* A food of extraordinary aaa mcredibie nuiuithmeat, aod a »uvereign remedy 
for conmnp lioB. 
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serves for various purposes of domestic life* its flesh is good, 
and when young, is preferred by the Arabs to beef; jt ii, 
however, rather insipid, but very easv of digestion ; the milk 
of liie (jYagaJ iemale camel, is extremely nutritious, and if 
izkeu in the morning for breakfast is an infallible remedy for 
(murd irktk) consumption; on thi? account it is in high esti- 
mation among all ranks of people: the Arabs of Sahara, for 
the most part, live on nothing else; it is of a bluish hue, and 
possesses a rather glutinous quality. In Soudan and Sahara 
the camel carries a load not exceeding; lom ImiiLlrcd weight; 
those of Duquclla and the north of Marocco carry six, seven 
and eight hundred weight : the difference of the burden varies 
with the abundance or paucity of food ; and the camel will 
never rise from the gvound wiib a burdea which he cannol 
proceed with. 

Sht^ — 1 his useful animal is found in all parts of west 
Barfoary, even to the cotifines of Sahara, where their flesh it of 
a peculiarly fiiie flavour, which is occaskmed by the aromatie 
herbs on which they feed. About the mouDUias of Lower Suse 
and WedinooB the mutton is of sudi a superior flavouTt tkit 
when ihefimperDr is at Marocco^ it is often seDl tohim in presents. 
As (he aromaiie herbs of Africa are much stronger scenled than 
those 6f Eufope* the flesh of the Wedinoon sheep has accord* 
ingly a stronger anmalic ikvovt' than theee of the Sussex SoKtb 
0owd; ihey are larger than Che ordinary sheep; the ewea 
are very prolific Teaning twioe a year, and having often two or 
more lambs at a time. I seat a ram of this breed to Englatid, 
where k did not (with Ihe change of climate) lose altogether its 
prolific nature, Ibr the eww lo which he wai admitted produced 
two hiinbi ewb. 



d8 Sku^, 

The wool of these sheep varies considerably, that of soivie 
being very coarse, whilst that of others is extremely fine ; no 
care is taken of the quality, but nature is left, in this respect (as 
in all others in this country), to take its course, 

TctJia, a rich province bordering on Atlas, north of Marocco, 
abounds in sheep, whose wool is so fine, that no silk is softer: it 
is used in the manufacture of cups, worn by the opulent, and is 
sold at Fas for a very high price: its exportation being prohi- 
bited, it is consumed by the inhabitants. A breed of these sheep 
would be an acquisition in Europe, and ihey might be procured. 
The average price of a fleece of wool in Barbary is (wahud dra- 
him) one ounce, or five-pence English, that of a sheep is one 
Mexico dollar. Wool was, till lately, exported to Europe; par- 
ticularly lo Marseilles, and other ports in the Mediterranean, to 
Amsterdam, Hamburgh, and London, but a very inferior quality 
being sent to the latter place, it got a bad name ; the demand, 
however, from other places was so great, that the Emperor had 
re})rescntalions made to him, that wearing apparel of the Bar- 
bary manufacture was rising in value, in consequence of the 
unlimited exportation of wool, and an order was accordingly 
issued, prohibiting it, the Emperor, to gratify his people, 
assuring them that for tlie future he would not suffer it to be 
carried out of the country. 

Coals — Every lady in England has contributed to the Em. 
peror of .Nfarocco's treasury, by consuming the leather which is 
made from the skin of the goat ; that denominated Spanish 
leather being prepared from the Marocoo goat skins. 

The goats of Africa are very prolific, particularly those of 
Tafilelt, which is one cause of such an immense nambcr being 
sported: the duty on this article of commerce fomu a consi- 
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deiable part of the cuttom-hoaie revenue. TIM7 have yumig 
twice a year, aod ofkeD one gioat is followed by six or seven kids 
of her own, the prodtiction of nine months. 

The goals of the Arab province of Shedma, and the Shelluh 
province of Haha, are the finest in West Barbaiy, but the Tafi- 
lelt goals, as before observed, surpass them in size and quality ; 
their milk is richer and more abundant 1 their meat more ddi- 
cate, particularly when young. 

The (jild Filclly) Tafilelt leather, is the softest and the finest 
in the world, and much superior to thai of Marocco, or even to 
that of Terodant: soft and pliable as silk, it is impervious to 
waier. The tanners of Tafilelt use the leaves of a shrub called 
tixra, which grows in the Atlas moumains ; this, it is pre- 
tended, gives their leather that peculiar softness for wliich it is 
40 much esteemed ; this however is doubtful, as the tannen, 
above all people, are cautious of discoveriog to strangen their 
art of tanning. Some quality in the air and water possibly 
may cootribule to give the leather that extraordinary pliabiluy . 

BlPntBS, mSBCTS, SERTSRTS, fec. 

The Camelion. — Tatta is the Arabic, suid Tayuh the Shelluh 
name for ihis cxlraordiiiary aud complicated animal; its tiead 
resembles ihaL <A :l hsli, tlie body that oFa beast, the tail that 
of a serpent, and lUc legs and feci are aoinewhat similai" to the 
arms and hands of a human btinj»; the tongue is pointed like 
that of a serpent, and is so iusiautautuui m its moiioiK lii u ilic 
human sight can scarce!) (»erceivc it when it daiis ii uul lo the 
length of its body, to catch flics iis oidinary food] ; in doing 
this it iie%'er misses its mark, so that 1 imagine there must be 
some glutinous substance which attaches the ily lo the longae. 
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«r else it piercer the insect with its poioU which is rtry shdrp. 
I have often admired the velocitj with which the camelton thug 
secures its food, but never could discover whether it were to be 
attributed to the former, or the latter cause. It is parily oou- 
risbed by the sun and air ; it deiiglits to bask in the sun with its 
mouth opcn, to receive the heal of its rays. 

The length of the camelion when full grown is ten or twelve 
inches, including the tail.. When suddenly discovered, and 
pufsuedj It runs fast, forgetting its wonted caution, which is 
never to trust to the tread of the foot, the toss of which grasp 
the object they tread on : iu its ordinary movemeMs, its step & 
geometrically exact ; it looks carefully around to discover the 
state ofihcaurroundiug place, and to ascertain if every thing 
be safe, one eye looking behind, the other before, and in all 
transverse directions ; for this organ is a perfect hemisphere, 
projecting from the head, and moving iu various and indepen- 
dant directions. Having ascertained that III feet are aafe, and 
that the substance on which they are fixed is firm, the camelton 
dbengages its tail, and pixx:eeds on, with the same caution, 
again fastening the tail, by twisting it round some branch or 
twig, till it has ascertained the safety of the next step. 

Many doubts have arisen with regard to the camelion's 
moilc of changing its colour; from the various and repeated 
observations which I have from time to time iiKiJe on this 
most extraordinary aimiul, la a confined as as in a Irce 
state, ! have been enaliled to ascLiLtm, Lliat in gaixlcns (its 
oiiiiiiary resort)> it gradually chau^^ci> iis cuiuia, a^sumiug that 
of the substance over wliicli it passes, and to do this it requires 
iwo or three minutes ; the cliange beginning by the body be- 
conuug covered with small spou oi the colour oi the substance 
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om which it actually passes, and which gradually increaie, 
till it is altogether of that particular colour; greeo appean its 
fiivounte, or at least it assumes that hue more distinctly thun 
any other, lor I have seen ii on vines so perfectly green, that it 
was scarcely distinguishable fiom the leaves; when it assumes 
a white or black colour these are not clear, iji.t of a diriy hue, 
inclining to brown. When iiuLaicJ, ii graJually assume 
a dirty bhickisU colour, wluch it retains whilst the irri..; i 
lasts, swelling its sides, and hissing like a serpent ; when a>i^tp, 
or inclined to rest, it is ol a wliiiiijh cast. In the course oi the 
various experiments which my curiosu) iiud admijation oT the 
camelion nuluced me to make, I discovered that it never diiuks, 
and that it always avoids wet and rain. I kept three in a ca5»e 
for ilie peiiod of four mouths, during which time I never gave 
ihtni aii\ lued : they appeared withered aud thin. Oihers, 
which I kept in a small couiined gaideu, retained theiroriginal 
size aud appearance; consequently it is to be supposed that 
tliey feed on the leaves of vegetables: those confined in the 
cap,c did not vary their colour much, appearing generally that 
of the cage; but if any thing green, such as vegetables, were 
placed near it, they would assume that hue; those conhned in 
the garden assumed so much the colour of the object over 
which they prc^ressively passed, as to render it difficult to dis- 
cover them. Various medicinal qualiiics are assigned to the 
flesh of the camelion ; and many whimsical eSects are attri- 
buted to fumigatiOD with it whea dried ; debilitated penoiis 
bave Kooime to it, aad it is accordingly sold in ail the dn^ 
shops at Marocco, Fas, and other places, which shops are named 
Hanutc £1 Attari : the smell artsiog from the fumigation is by 
no means grateful ; but what scent will prevent an African 
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from using that remedy which credulity or supcrsiitioa has per- 
suaded him will give strength to the impolenl ? 

The Arabs assert, that the camelion is the only animal which 
destroys the serpent,* and il is said to do it in the foUowiDg 
manner: it proceeds cautiously on the hough of some tree, 
under which the serpent sleeps, and placing itself perpendicu- 
larly over its head, discharges a glutinous thread of salivai 
having a white drop at the end, which falling on the serpent's 
head, soon kills him. This assertion being general and uncon* 
troverted, among the Arabs, I have menti<«ied it, as a hint to 
future travelers, who may be desirous of investigating its 
. truth. 

The camelion is, by some persons, said to be venemous : but 
I never knew any harm done by them, though the boys some- 
times carry them in their bosoms. 

The Dubt or Saharawa'n Xuard.— This animal always avoids 
water; it is about eighteen inches loi^, and three or four 
inches broad across the back; it is not poisonous, being an in- 
habitant of Sahara, which, like IreUnd, is said to contain no 
venomous animals *A it lays eggs like the tortoise ; it is very 
* swift, and if hunted, will hide itself in the earth, which it per- 

forates with its nose, and nothing can extricate it, but digging 
up the ground, Thesunilarity between the name of this reptile^ 
and the Arabic same of the bear (Onbb), has probably led 
some persons to assert, that there are bears in Africa. 

Loeusfs (Jeraad), ^This destructive creature, which the 
French call sauterelle, confounding it with the oNunon gniss- 

• It is culled (Adfl el hcnsli) ihc serpent's enemy. 

t Even the Bo'ab, oi desert »crpcDl (described id a sabscqueot page), it oot 
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hopper, differe vciy much from that insect, in ibe direFul effects 
and devasUtioii it causes in the countries it visits. Dr. 
Johnson, in his translation of Lobo's Abyssinia, has rendered 
it grasskcfper, akhougb it evidently should have been trans- 
lated locusi. 

Locusts are produced from some unknown physical cause, 
and proceed from the Desert, always coming from the south. 
Wiien they visit a country, it bdioves every individual to lay in 
a provision against a famine; for they aro said to stay three, 
five, or seven years. During my residence in West and South 
Barbary, those countries suffered a visitation fr6m them during 
aeven years. They have a government among themselves, 
similar to that of the beea and ants ; . and when the (Sultan 
Jerraad) l^iug of the locusts rises, the whole body follow him, 
not one solitary straggler beii^ left behind to witness the de* 
" vastation. When they have eaten all other vegetation, they 
attack the trees, consuming fint the leaves, and then the bark, 
so that the country, in the midst of summer, from their general 
rapadiy, bears the face of winter. In my travels, I have seen 
them so thick on the ground, as sometimes actually to have 
covered my horse's hoofs, as he went along ; it is very annoy- 
ing to travel through a host of them, as ihey are continually 
flying in your face, and settling on your hands and clothes/ 
At a distance, they appear, in the air, like an immense cloud, 
darkening ihe son; and whilst employed in devouring the 
produce of the land, it has been observed that they uniformly 
proceed one way, as regularly as a disciplined army on its 
march \ nor will it be possible to discover a single one going a 
different way from the' rest In travelling from M<^odor- to 
Tangier, before the plague in 1799, the country was covered 
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with them: a singular incidem then occurred at £1 Araicher 
the whole country from the QOB&am of Sahara to thad place 
was ravaged by them, but after oiwiiDg the river CU Koe,* ihsy 
werD not to be leen, though there was oothiog to prevoot them 
from flying across itj moreover, they were all moving that 
waj, that is to the north ; but when they reached the banla of 
the river, tbev proceeded eastward, so that the gardens and 
fields north of £1 Araiche were full of vegetables, fruits, aivd 
grain. The Arabs of the province of £1 Garbf considei ed i! lis 
remarkable circumstance as an evident interposition of Provi- 
dence- 

, This curse of heaven can only be conceived by these who 
have seen the dismal effects of thdr devaitation: the poor 
pe<^le by living on them, become meagre and indolent, for no 
labour will yield frait, whilst the locusts oontmiie incroasing ilk 
numbera. In the rainy season they partially disappear, and at 
the opening of the spring the gnnmd is covered with tbetr 
yaung ; those crops of com which are fiist matucc» and liie 
grain which heeomes hardened belbre the looust attams ifts full 
growth, aie likely to escape, provided there he other crept km 
foiward for them to feed upon. 

in the year 1999, these destructive insects were carried away 
into the Western Ocean by a violent hurricane ; and the shores 
were afterwards covered with their dead bodies^ which in many 
plaees emitted a pestiloitial smell ; that is, wherever the land 

* Tbe rivqr <tlM loeco* •bodd be El Kos, w nfttned Am ilt wiMB^g 
through die eiMntry in ■enUcimilM fount j £1 Km in Arabic iljgiufiei a bov or 

arch. ^ 

t Bl Gsi^ (dw g gatiaral) figatfift in Arabic tht v«M{ this u the ««ste» 
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was lo«r, or where tbe salt waur bad not washed ihem :* to ihb 
event succeeded a most abundani crop of com, the lands which 
had lain fallow for yean, being now cultivated; bat the pro- 
duce of the cultivation was accompanied with a most infectious 
and deadly plague, a calamity of which tbe locusts have oricu 
been observed to be the ibre-ninnen.'f' The Saharawans, or 
Arabs of the Desert, rejoice to see tbe clouds of locusts proceed* 

• Se« ihe Author's obiervaiioat oD Um Fbgw in BMbMy,ia tbe Geatkauui*! 
Ma^aziae, Febroaiy 1804, page 1«S. 

■f- In the oouolilup of Mareat Phatiin TI jpueus, aod If went Pnlviat Vlacciii, 
Africa icarce breathing from Uoodjr wart, a terrible and estfMtdiaaiydtatruvtioa 
ensued ; fur now throughout Africa an infinite multilode of locusts were t oHected, 
mud having deroored the growing com, aod conMimed the vegetable*, and icarcs 
oflbe titcs, their tender bougfaa, and their hult, tfacf wtn finally drhrea« by • 
Midden aed tempestuous wind, iolo die air, uid being driven fagr the wind thn^lh 
the air, at length were drowned in the sea ; their carcases, loathsome and pu« 
triAed, being cast op bj the waves of the sea in immcase heaps, in all part* 
of Uie ihor^ Wed an incradiUe and iafisctiooi enell, after wfaidi laUowed k» 
general a pestilenoe of all living creatures, that the dead bodies of dlde, inid 
beasts, nmi fowls, corrupted by diisoluiion, filled the atmoiphcre with a contsgioos 
miasiDa, and augineuteti liie furj ot the plagae; but how great and extraortiinary 
• death of men there wafl» I cannot hot UemUe to report; in Nnoudia. vheie 
Micipsa was tbe king, died eighty thousand f>crM>ns : on the sea-coast, near Car* 
tbage and Utica, about two hundred thousand are reported to have perislied; fruoi 
tbe city of Utica itself were, by this means, swept from the face of tbe earth thiil/ 
thooiBHd aoldiera^ who were appointed to he th« garriion of AlHoa* and the d^ 
stniction wa& so violent, according to report, that froui one gate of Utica were 
carried to be buried, in one and the same day, tlie bodies of above fitteen hundred 
of tbe aforesaid soldiers ; so that by the grace of God (through wliosc mercy, and 
n eonfidenoe of erbom I apeak of thcae events), I hokNj affim that KMnelimei^ 
cTea in our ^^ays, the locust* do murh rnisclilLT, yet never before hapjicncd, in ll»e 
time of the Christians, a calamity so iosupportabk, as this scourge of locusts, 
wbicb, when dire, were insollerable, and after their death, pmdaoed oindk oBoie 
pcmiciottt conaequences, whtcb, if they had lived, would have detituf^d cveij 
Tegeuble thing; but being ikal, dLSUoy< H, (hroti 'It \}\c pUgue which they pro- 
duced, *11 eartbljr crealores. Vide Paulus Orusius contra Fagaoos, Lib. V. 
Cap.ii. 

P 
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ing towards the nonli, aiiticipalin^ therefrom a general morta- 
lity, which they call (el-khcre) the good ^ or t/ie benediction; for 
after dei)0{>ulatiiig the rich plains of Barbary, it affpitb to lliem 
an opportunity of emanating from their arid recisBa in the 
Desert, to pkch Iheir tents in die desolated plains, or along the 
banks of some river; as was done by one of the kabylcsof Tuat, 
after the plague had depopulated Barbary in the summer and 
autumn of 1 799, and the spring of 1800, when these wild Arabs 
poured into Draha from Sabarai and settled along ttie banks of 
the river of that devastated country. 

Locusts are esteemed a great deUcacy» and;during tiic above 
periods dishes of them were generally served up at the princi* 
pal repasts; there are various ways of dressing them; that 
usually adopted, was to boil them in water half an hour; then 
sprinkle them with salt and pepper, and fry them, adding a 
little vinegar; the head, wings, and legs are t|irown away, the 
rest of the body is eaten, and resembles the taste of prawns. As 
the criterion of goodness in all eatables among the Moors is re- 
gulated by the stimulating qualities which they possess, so these 
locusts are preferred to pigeons, because supposed to be more 
invigorating.* A penon may eat a plateful 1 of them, contain-; 
^ ing two or three hundred, without any ill elTects. 

When the lOcust is young, it is green ; as it grows, it assumes' 
a yellow hue, and lastly bcoomes brown. I was informed by 
an Arab^ who had teen the (Suiun Jeraad) kiqg of the locusts, 
that it was larger and more beautifully coloured than the ordi- 
nary doe; but I never myself could procure a sight of it. 

The mode of catching locusts is thus : several persons go 
out 10 the evening, and where they find tlie bushes covered,. 

Tliis iovigoraUog quality it expressed by Uie term Skoon^ the k guUoraU 
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Obey through Haicks, or garments, over them, beating them 
with sticks or canes ; they then collect the msects together, and 
put them in a sack, which they will fill, by this means, in half 
an hour. 

A dravring ot this devouring insect will be found in Plate IL 

TTie Venomous Spider {Tendaraman). — fhU beautiful reptile 
is somewhat similar to a honiet in size and colour, but of a 
rounder form ; ils legs are about an inch long, bUck, and very 
strong; it has two briglit yellow lines, latitudinally crossing ils 
back; it forms its web octagonally between bushes, the diameter 
being two or ilircc yards; it places itself in the centre of its 
web, which is so Rue, as to be almost invisible, and attaches to 
whatever may pass between those bushes. It is said to make 
alwavs towards the head before it inflicts its deadly wound. In 
the cuik l(;rcsis. ihe sportsman, eaj^er in his pursuit of game, 
frtcjueiuly cai iiLS away oii liis guroients the Tciidaranian, whose 
bite is so poisonoiis, that the patient survives but a few hours. 

The Scorpion [El ALarb). — The scorpion is generally two 
inches in length, and resembles so much the lobster in iis fonn^ 
that the latter is called by the Arabs ( A kerb d'elbaliar) ihc sea- 
scorpion; it has several joints or divisions iu tail, which are 
supposed to be indicative u[ its age; thus, if it have five, it is 
considtml to be five years old. The poison of this icj^ile is in 
its tail, at ilic end of which is a small, curved, sharp-pointed 
sting ; the curve being downwards, it turns its tail upwards 
when it strikes a !)!ow. 

The scorpion deii^hls in stony places, and In old ruins; in 
some siony parts of the district (*f Haha they abuuiid so much, 
that ua turuiui^ up ihc stones, three or four will be found under 
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each* Some aib of a yellow colour, others brown, and some 
black; the yellow poness the strongest poison, but the venom 
of each affects the part wounded with frigidiiy, which takei 
place soon after the sthig has been mOkted. 

During the summer, the city of Marocoo is so infested with 
this venomous reptile, that it is not uncommon to find them, in 
the beds ; all persons, therefore, who visit Morocco at this season 
of the year, should have the feet of their bedsteads placed in 
tubs or pans of water; tht precaution will also prevent the 
attack of bugs, which in summer are a perfect nuisance ; but the 
inhabitants are accustomed to all these sorts of inconvenimes, 
and care little about them. 

Most families in Marocco keep a bottle of scorpions infused in 
olive oil, which is used whenever any person Is stung by them; 
for although the scorpion carries an antidote in itself, it is not 
always to be caught, as it often stings a person whilst asleep^ 
and disappears before be awakes, or thinks of lookbg for it ; in 
which event the body of ihe live scorpion cannot of course be 
procured. It is necessary to bind the part, if possible, above 
the place stung, then to cauterize, and afterwards to scarify the 
puncture, to prevent the venom from pervading the system; 
this method is somciimes effectual, and sometimes not, accord- 
ing to the siuiaiion of the part wounded, and tlie nature of the 
scoipion, some being mure j)oisonous than oiiicrs ; but where 
the (lesh of the reptile can be obtained, tiie cure is said to be 
infallible. 

Musquitos {N'amuse). — Miisquitos, guats, and various 01 her 
kinds of annoying insects, appear to have made the laLes of 
West Barbary their general rendezvous. 1 was once cQmpelled 
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to encampt dnring the night, on the banks of the lake of Mamora 
(having travelled, on boiveback, a faiigutng da/'ftjooroey of 
fifty-4as miles), where I was intolerably tormented with the 
musquitos; it being suggested, that they were attracted by the 
l^hts in the Cents, these were extinguished, but without a&rd- 
iog any relief: fatigued as I was, as well as eveiy one else, I 
endeavoured in vain to sleep, and was at length d^liged to cause 
the tents to be struck, the camels loaded, and to proceed on my 
way in the night, all which the servants and Arabs cheerfully 
performed, though nearly exhausted with the heat of the pre- 
ceding day. In the morning, I found my face and hands in a 
most deplorable condition, being similar to those of a penon in 
the worst stage of the smaIl*pox. 

The musquitos and other insects attack strangen with great 
keenness, biting them, and sucking their blood in a most distres- 
sing manner. The thick skins of the Arabs, exposed daily to 
the scorching heat of the sun, are impenetrable to their bite^ 
otherwise they would not be able to exist ; for although the 
country u productive, and the soil good, yet nothii^ can coo^ 
pensate for the vexatioo arisii^ from the unremitted attacks- 
of these irritating insects» 

Gruiel.— 'This insect abounds in the Atlas mountains, piere* 
ing the still air of night with its incessant noise. They are 
very lai^ge, having beautiful gray win^, covered with several 
gold-coloured spots ; the back is yellow, variegated with greens 

Swpmts ( Hmushe). — Of these there are various species in 
Bafbar)-, but two only are extremely venomous ; the one is of » 
black cokmr, about seven or eight feet long, with a small head, 
which it expands frequently to four times its ordinary size, when 
about to attack aii/ oujcct. This serpent is called Buska^ and 
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is the 00I7 one that will attack travellers ; in doing M'liicli, it 
coils itself up, and darts to a great distance, by the elasticity of 
its body and tail. I have seen it coil iteelf, and erect its head 
about twelve or eighteen inches above the ground, expanding 
it al the same time when it darted forward. The wound in- 
flicted by the bite is small, but the surroundii^ part immedi- 
ately turns black, which colour soon pervades the whole body, 
and the sufferer expires in a very short time. This serpent is 
carried about by the (Aisawie*) charmers of serpents. 
Ml Effah is the name of the other serpent remarkable for its 

* Thete jtisawie have a cousiderable aanctuary al Faa. Tbej go to Suse ia 
large bodies aboot the montb of July to collm serpenu, which lliey pretend to 
render harmless by a certain furni of wordsy iocaotation, or invocation lo (Seedjr 
ben Aisaht) their tutelary saint. Tluy Imve an annunl feast, at wtiich time they 
dance and &)iake their heads quickly, during a certain period, till they become 
giddjf when they run about the townt frantic, aUadting any penon thai may 
have a black or dark clrets on ; th^y bite, scratch, and devour any thing that 
comes in their wn^-. They will ndfick an Unjiimma, or |iortabIe fire, and tear the 
lighted charcoal to pieces with their hands and mouths. I have seen them take 
the lerpcntB, which tliey carry about, and devoar iliem alive, theUnod atreaming 
down their clothes. The incredible accounts of their teats would 6!l a volume; 
the fullowing observations may suffice to give the reader an idp:t of thw extra- 
ordinary fanalica. The Buska and the LI Effah here descnbett, arc ciUlccd 
ottt of their holetby them ; tliey handle them with impunity, thitngb their bile » 
ascertained to be mortal ; llu y |.iit tliem into a cane b:i>krt, niid throxv it over 
their shoulders: these serpents tliey curry about the country, and exhibit then) 
lo the people. I iiave seen them play with them, and suffer them to twist round 
Iheir hodiea io all direetions, without reociring aoy h^ry from them. I have ' 
often enquired how tliey managed 10 do this, but never could get nnv diiecl or 
aatisfactory answer; they assure you, however, ibttt faith in their saint, and the 
powerful Influenoe of the name of the Divinity, him Jllah, enables ihem to 
wocfc' thme miracles : they maiotuin themaelvet in a miaemble way, by donatioo*' 
from the spectators before whom lliey exhibit. Tliis art of fascinating serpents 
was known by the aiicieut Africans, as ajtpears from (he Marii and Faylli, wlio . 
wen Afiicana, and ahewed prooA of it at liome. 

Atsah'tignifics Jesi'is; ihu^ Jesus ChrUt is ueuomiaated by the Muhaaiuie- 
daai» Seedua Abab, i. c. Our LonI Jent. 
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^ick and penetrating poison; it is about two feet long, and as 
tlj'ck as a mrrs ajiu, beaiiiifulJy spoiled wkU yellow aud 
brown, and sj rinklcd over with blackish specks, similar lo the 
horn-nosed snake They have a wide mouth, hv which i!icy 
ii,h-!c a great quantity of Jir. and when inflated therewiih, ihey 
eject it \s iih suc!i fcrcc as :o he lieard at a cousider^ble dtsiance. 
TheEC mortal enemies i> mankind are collected by the Aisawie 
before-meotiooed, ia a desert of Suse, where their hole^ are so 
numerous Uiat it is di&cult for a iKNse to past over it wubout 
siunibling. 

The Bsah, or desert snake, is ao CDOmious monster, from 
twenty lo eighty feet long, as thick at a man's body, and of a 
dingy colour: this inhabitant of Sahara is not vaoomous, though 
it is not less destructive: ibe Arabs (speaking of it figura- 
tively)* aBirm, that as it passes akmg tlie desert it firat the 
pound with the velocity of its motion. It is impossible to 
escape it ; it will twist itself round an ox, and after crushing its 
bones, will swallow it graduaUy* after wliicb it lies supinely on 
the ground two nr three days, tiuible to proceed till theauimal 
be digested. Two of these n.ousten statkmed thoBselves near 
the road from Manx^ to Terodant, near to the latter city, a 
few yeais since; one of them was killed, the other lemained 
there several dajrs, and prevented travellers from passing the 
road : they were both young ones* being about twen^ Ibet faiag« 
Various stories ace rdated by the Arabs of Sahara respectiiig 
the Boahs ; but they are mostly ingenious fijvles, origpnaily in- 
tended Co inculcate some moral lesson* Without speaking of all 
tfaevarkNis kinds of aerpems which are either timid, haimless 
or not venomous» I must observe, that 

• KylwikvlbfcdbeihMaii. 
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TJu Domestic Serpents claim some atlenitoo. In (he city of 
Marocco these animals abound ; there is scarcely a bouse wiih- 
out iis domestic serpent, which is sometimes seen moving along 
the roofs of (he aparttnenls; they are never molested by the - 
family, who would not hurt them on any consideration, con* 
reiving them a benediction on the household ; (hey have been 
known to suck the breasts of women whilst asleep, and retire 
without offering any further injury. They are so susceptible, 
as to be sensible of enmity towards them, and it is thought im- 
prudent (o incur their displeasure; for (his reasiKi the inhabi- 
tants of Marocco treat them kiudiy, and as members of the 
£imily, not wishit^ to disturb an animal that claims the rights 
of hospitality by settling in their liouse. 

Tub Tortoise. ( Fackrone,) Land>tortoises of a veiy laige 
size abound in Barbary and in Suse, where, in the aftenioon of 
a hot day, one may collect a doxen in the course of an hour. 
Th^ are esteemed good eating by the French, and the inha- 
biunU of the shores of the Mediterranean.* The wonderful 
geometrical conetruGtion of this aniu<al is such, that it will bear 
a ton weight on its back. 

In Sahara the turpins, or land tortoises, are reported to be 
vety latge, weighing four, five, or sis hundred weight; but I 
never heard of any like those loimd at the time Leo Afncaous 
wrote, who mentions a man who had seen one as big as a im, 
and he hunself says he saw one the sise of a barrel. 

• The turilf; called ihe Hawk's bill is excellent on this co8«. I never eat any 
superior in iuiropej ihcy ute picalilul ai Agmieer, bui ui (he native* da out eat 
tbeni, ifacj or* not aboat eatehing tiieia, except wbca tmgliajeA m to do 
IgrKNMjBwopMA. 
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7%i Ostrieh^Eiuuum is the name giveo by the Western 
Arabs to the ostrich ; it ii found od the oonfines of Sahara, in 
every part from Wedinoon oa the ^ivesteiii oeean at far as 
Senaar; those which are taken about Wedinoon and Gape 
Btjador are the largest in the world. ai£d have. the finest plu* 
mag^ ; the feathers of the male bird are the best, being thicker 
and more tufted than those of the female : the black feathers 
are taken from the tail; the fine long white plumes used by our 
females of fashion arc from the fore part of the wings : the 
smaller icalhers of the v/ing are also sometimes black. I have 
seen ostriches from Cape iiojaLloi eight led lii^li iiom the foot 
to the beak, w lien the neck was erect, which is tlic naiural po- 
sition. The ostrich appears to be a stupid bird, and indifferent 
to every thing ; taking no notice of persons, except they have 
metal buttons ou their clothes, at which they will eagerly snap; 
it is not however to be credited that they digest iron or any 
other metal, although pieces of such are often fouud in their 
stomachs, when cut up by the hunters. 

The ostrich forms the intermediate gradation between the 
bird and the beast, for it neither simply iiies nor runs, but 
rather does both, never rising however from the ground, but is 
assisted considerably by its wings, in its progress through the 
desert, running over many hundred miles of ground in a short 
time, i hey are sometimes seen in Sahara by the Akkabahs of 
Soudan, in f^rcat uumbcrs, appearing at a distance, at twilight, 
like a host of plundering Ai^bs. 

The ostrich lays several eggs, of the size of an African citrou, 
or a six-aud*tbirly pound sboti white, and of an oval form, 
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weighing from eight to ten pounds ; after laying these egg^, the 
bird goes away, forgetting or fbrsaicing them, and if some other . 
ostrich discdvet thein, she hatches them, as if they were her 
own, forgetting probably wbether they are or are not; so defi* 
oient h the rooonj3ction.of this.bin|* .In additipn to their usual 
Ibod^ they swallow stonest gravel, sand« and metals ; it is not 
ascertained whether they drink or not* 

Among the various animals which the Arabs hunt for sport 
or profit,' that which most lully rewards their exertions, is the 
ostrich : n party of about twenty Arabs, mounted on the desert 
horses already described,* set out together, riding gently 
against the wind, one after the other, at the distance of about 
half a mile asunder; they walk on, tracing the foot-marks, till 
they discover those of the ostrich, which they then follow ; 
wiien they come in sight of their game, they rush towards it 
at foil speed, always keeping nearly the same distance as at 
fiiBt; the bird finding her wing^ anJmpediment to her progress 
against thewind, turns towards the horsemen, and after escaping 
the first and second, is perhaps shot, or brought down by the 
third or fourth, or some of those that follow ; they are, how* 
ever, often a whole day in the chase before they secure their 
bird. Were it not for this stratagem, aided by the stuj)iJity of 
the ostrich, it would be impossible lo take ii. The Saharawans 
carry muskets, but in hunting the (^Uich ihey rarely ui.c ihcm, 
trusting i ^iilicr to their Zerwala, which is a stick about two icei 
long, and Lljtcc inches in cacuniieience, taken troin tlic Alk 
Soudan tree, or ihu tree that produces the Senegal gum, being 
a hard close-grained heavy wood ; tliis Ztiwata tlicy lliiow 
with. extraordinary dexterity at the legs of the buds, and by 

* See UiedMciiptiM, page tM* 
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breaking ormaiiniBg tbcro, tmitaile their progreip, and by thai 
OMatw aecnre tbcin. 'Having cut the thniat according to the 
Mohammeiian practice, they pluck off the fcathen and diinde 
them, as well as the carcafe^ hito different portions : on these 
occasions, as cm all others, whether in hunting, pillaging, or at- 
tacking ( Akkabahs) the accumulated caravans from Soudan, 
they divide the booty into as many shares as there are persons 
to partake, caring but little about the equality of them ; then 
each person taking something that he has about him (such as a 
key, a kuife, or a piece of money), they put it into the corner of 
a hayk or garment, and covers it over, waiting till aonic sUungcr 
or uninlcrestetl person appears, whom they engage to take out 
of the garment bclbrc nicinioin-d, the different articles de- 
posited Lherein, and to place one on each of the parcels or lots 
of feathers and meal, when each person lakes up that portion 
on which the article belonging to hiui is placed ; they then 
separate, and retire to their respective douars, where they re- 
gale themselves and their families with the produce of their 
sport. The flesh ol the ostrich is by no means palattible to an 
European: it is a dark coloured and strong meat ; the fat is 
much esieemed in medicine lor all kinds of bruises and sprains, 
and is sold at a verv high price : but money will not always 
procure it, tricndship or hos))ilalit\- being more powerful in 
these regions tlian e\ en money itself! this medicine, therefore, 
is often [)rocurable only through the former. I'he leathers are 
sold by the hunters to the agents of the merchants of Mogodor 
established at Wedinoon, for the purpose of transportation 
finally to Europe, to adorn the heads of our fashionable females* 
Writing as 1 am for the information of merchants as well as 
others, it may not be unacceptable to my readers, some of 
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whom nay perhaps be uidaoed.to form eitaUiahtiMtiti in thoie. 
unkiiown regions, to learn the method of parcfaasiog ostrich 
feathers in West and South Barbary. It is as follows: 

A quintal, or JOO lbs. weight, is thus distributed according to 
custom from time immemorial : 

75lb. small black leathers. 
rZumar. 

l{5]b.<<iobar. >of each one-third* 

(Long black. j 

N.B. The feathers denominated Zuroar, are preferable to 
Long Black, and these are preferable to Lobar. To this quintal 
of .assorted feathers are added 6 lb. 4os. of passable or fine 
feathers, which are delivered in the following proportions : 

No. I. Surplus face feathers, called Uguh, No. 1. iSlb. 

a,. Fine face feathers, of which three coqut 
for two of No. 1. so that fib. of No. S 
being delivered count for - - ,25 ' 

S. Face feathers valued 2 for one surplus 

face, so that 4lb coqot for - » « 5{ 

4. fiasto face Sib. count for on^ • ▼ 1 

lb. 7 0 
to each quintal 6 4 

• Surplus 0 12 OS* 

These I2oz. over the quintal are brought into imaginary pieces, 
or single feathers ; thus 4^ surplus face feathers are equivalent 
to one ounce, so that 12 oz. will make liiiy-lour icd,iiici:s; the 
contract will thcrclorc suiid thus : 
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100 lb. at 90 drahims per lb. is 9000 drahims, or 900 Mexico 
dollars. 

54 feathers or pieces, at 9 dra- ^. 
hims per piece, is 486drahilllfc 

, 9486 diahinu, 
which sum is equivalent to 948^ Mexico doUara. 
4i surplus face feathers ai'e calculated at I oz, 

100 ditto ditto ditto • 9!^^jm, \ 

But custom nialces 100 fcathen count for oc. without the 
fraction before mentioned. 

This explanation may give some idea of the mode of pur* 
chasing this article of commerce, which requires much practice 
and experience, before the purchaser will be free from impo- 
sition. There are but two or three penons at Mogbdor who 
perf^tly undentand it, and the method of passing them at the 
oistom-iMiuse. 

The price here affixed is the average. The cmnpetition 
aniong the lews, and (he almost entire raoaopolisatton of the 
Marocco trade by these people, has latterly enhanced the price ; 
fi»>, by contriving to exclude the English, and the Christians m 
general, as much as possible from commerce, they are teio 
often induced to trade beyond their capital, and by frequently 
overstocking the market, cause a forced trade, thereby throwing 
the profits, which before were reaped by the European, into 
the hands 6f the natives ; the consequence of this is, that the 
Emperor, displeased at liis suI jccLs becoming too suddenly 
ricij, exacts an addiLiuual iliUy ou the exportioii of the anicic, 
whereupon its price in the country immediately fails, and the 
surplus of pruhl is, by lliis policy, tlirown into the imperial 
exchequer. 
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fJiM FuUttre (JVencr).— 'EioepUiig the ostridi, this is. the 
lai;gest bird in Africa ; it is common in all places where the 
gam ammoniac plant g;tows, and it is said to feed on the horned 
beetle, which lives'upon that plant. In the plains east of El 
Araicbe, where the plant -abounds, I have seen at least twenty 
of these birds in the air at once, darting down on the insects 
with astonishing rapidity. They build their nestt on lofty pre- 
cipices, high rocks, and in dreary parts of the mountains. Mr. 
Bimce calls this bird the'Nessir, or golden eagle, but I appre* 
hend he has coiimiitted an error in denominating it an eagle, 
thegenerical name of which, in the Arabic language, is £1 Besa. 

The Eagle, — Besz el Horreh designates the largest species of 
eagle, with undeacribably clear and beautiful eyes of an onmge 
colour. I shot one of these birds in crossing the Atlas moun- 
tains between Marbcoo and Terodant, and attempted to preserve 
it for the purpose of sending it to Europe, but it died on the 
third day. This is the bird which, is reported by the Africans 
to engender the dragon on the female hyaena ; a chimera origT- 
naling undoubtedly in some Arabian fable or allegorical tradi< 
tion, ihou'^h jiciierallv credited by the inhabitants of Atlas, who 
affirm the didgon ihus engendered to have the wings and bcalc 
of an eanle, a serpent's tail, and short Icct like a liyaeiM. i^-x 
eye-lids never closed, and that it lives in caves like ihe hya:iia. 

Hawks and Falcons, — The Shercefs and Bashaws, and higher 
orders of society, are miicli attached to falconry. Miilcy Teib, 
brother to the present Emperor, was passionately fond of this 
kind of spot t, and had liie best falcons in the country. Tliey teach 
these young hawks dexterously to fly at and catch clucks, wild- 
geese, partridges, hares, bustards, and antelopes \ the latter, 
however, is too strong to be held by the iakou, which hovers 
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about its head, and impedes its progress, till the greyhounds 
come up with it and secure it. I have hunted with the prince 
Muley Tcib and his falconers several limes, accompanied by 
Dr Bell, All English suigcoii who aUrndcd him. 

While Herons [BufulUl). — The white licion difTers from ihe 
gat tic Ijttuis*) ox-keepers ; it is called bufala in the singular 
numlici ; the garde bneuf is called by the Arabs Tccr el buk- 
kera, wiiicb signifies the cow bird, as liie large red-spolfed lizard 
is called Eixlar el bukkcra, because it sucks the cows' milk. A 
person might, however, easily mistake the garde bcEut for the 
wluie heron, as I di«t once myself; bavini; killed about a hun- 
dred at diH'erent times, 1 have often shot the former for the 
latter; tbc Arabs always persuaded me they were not the 
same; and in fact sal found, for I never ?aw a heron killed 
near a cow; ihey are iound on tlie banks of rivers, where they 
feed on worms ; at a distance of hfty yards, they are exactly 
the same in appearance ; the heron, however, when examined, 
appears to differ in the colour of the legs, which are black, 
whereas those of the g^e boeuf are yellowish, or brown : the 
heron has two long narrow feathers on the crown of the head* 
banging over the neck ; the garde boeuf has none : the heron 
has from twenty to a hundred aigrette feathers on its back ; the 
garde boeuf has none. With regard to what is said in the note 
betov,*!* it may be obeervcd that the transposition or omission 

• Vide Sooini'tTimveb in Egypt, page 217. 

^ I «Uia«t tappreM a •mile when I recoikct a trifliog adventare to which the 
cgrftngave f>cca*ioD iocay j unicy from Rcnetta to Alexaodria with M.Tott; he 
took with bim a aorgeoo, puiitd up with folly sod coneeit, and combioiog their 
ksovMse «i Mlaral biilory, ibey bad dadded tbit the aDmcroiw egret*, wImm 
dHriittg tdlilwew {to intcroting an enUem of canduar and nrginity), coosd* 
W«l tiM flMwtboMtiM oniwwDtof tiw Udnof Um NUe,«CM tbs ibis or 
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of oDe point or dot» in Ihe Arabic laqgqag^ is suffident to make 
buToUi bulcuia; nay more, what b bukula in the west, is writtea 
the same in the east, and pronounced hnfiila, for the k of the 
weston Arabs is the s of the eastern* But the curlew is called 
bukula, and the white heron, or egret, bufula in the east, as 
well as in the west. 

Tht.Bmlard abounds in the provinces of Temseoa, Beni- 
haasen, and Duqueila; some are also found in Abda and Suse: 
being a shy bird, the'Arabs approach it gradually, and in a cir- 
cular line: when they reach within a hundred yards, they fall 
down, and creep along the ground gently till they come within 
shot. The flesh of this bird is much esteemed, and is consi- 
dered an acceptable present by men of highran k. 

Tke Stark {B'elharge.) — The general colour of the storks 
plumage is white, the extremiti« of the wings being tipped 
with black ; tltcy arc from two to three feet in height, Irom tiie 
feet lo ihc bill. Duiiug the summer, the old towns of West 
Barbary are frcquuitcd by these birds, which go generally iu 
pairs: they are migratory, and when they do not return to 
their usual iiaunts at the accustomed season, it is cuasidcicd 
ominous of evil. Any person that should presume to siioot this 
sacred bird, would incur the resentment of the whole city, and 
be accounted a sacrilegious infidel ; for, besides being of the 
greatest utility in destroying serpents and other noxious rep- 
tiles, they arc also emblematical of faith and conjugal affcctioii, 
and on that account held in the highest estimation bv all true 
Mooselmin. They build their nests, which are curious, on the 

Curlews of the ani;icn{<! ; birds on which antiquity conferred the highest bonooB. 
Whatever I could mj, Ukj would ooi itlioguiab tbtir opioioo* Vtdc Soouh'' 
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top offomeold tower or castle, or on the terraces of UDiiibabiied 
houses, where they constantly watch their young, exposed to 
the scorching rays of thesuo. They will not suffer any one to 

approach their nests. 

The cities and towns of Mequinas, Fas, Marocco, Nfuley Driss 
Zerotie, Rabat, Salee, £1 Araiche, Acamore, and Saffy, are an* 
Dually visited by the stork ; there are none at Mogodor, it being 
not only a new town, but situated on a peninsula, at the extre> 
niily of vast heaps of moving sand, which separate it from the 
cultivated country, and prevent serpents and other noxiotis 
animals from harbouring there. 

The Pariridge. — This beautiful bird abounds in every part 
of West Barbary ; it is larger, and Rner feathered than that of 
Europe ; the legs are red. The Mooi-s have a peculiar manner 
of hunting the partridge : in the plains of Akkemiute and Jibbel 
Hedded,iD Shedma, they take various kinds of dogs with them, 
from the greyhound to the shepherd s dog, and following the 
birds, on horseback, and allowing them no time to rest, they 
soon fatigue them, when they arc taken by the dogpi: hut as the 
Mo<»elmin eats nothing but what has had its throat cut, he 
takes out his knife, and exclaiming (Bismillah), In the name 
of God," cuts the throat of the game, and by letting it bleed de- 
stroys the flavour; for this reason game is not esteemed at the 
repasts of the Arabs, where mutton and beef are |>referred ; 
lamb and veal are unlawful, it being an injunction of the Mo- 
hammedan law to eat nothing till ii is lull grown, which b one 
cause of the great quantity of cattle which feed in the plains. 

El Biogr, — ^This bird is similar to the Engliiih partridge, 
having however darker plumage; it is found only iu arid stony 
places* where the shrubs are stunted, and in all (hanjahe) plains 
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or places covered with basakic rocks ; hut I believe :ir> where 
else, except whtw (ui lIic witi2; to drink at some river, w liicli 
-they do regulaily at noon and at sun-set; basking in ihc sun 
all ihe dav, and pecking ai the Larsli ^UillLc(l shrubs foinid in 
the above mentioned ssiuations. 'i'lic Roi^r is unkw ^N ii ia Eu- 
rope, according to Dr. Broussonct, an cimncuL bulanisi, for 
whom I shot several din ing bis residence at Mogodor, lu liic 
quality ol French Charge des AflTaires. 

Pii^^tons. — Pij;eons, dcnoim n ue l £1 liannnetn by tlic Aiabs, 
are in proili^^ions imniliLt^ all over West Barbary, tame as well 
as wild r tliC iuille Uuvc (called tl Iniaui) also abounds in 
the woods and gardens, adding considerably, by their plajiive 
notes, to the sooiliiiig pleasures of the coinitry. There are itn- 
inen<ie quantities ot wild pigeons in the island ol Mogodor, 
which build their nests in tlic holes, and excavated roeksul iho 
island; and as it is unlawful to sliooi there, it being the state 
prison of the empire, they are harmless and do nesiicaied. 
Early in the morning, ihey lly in immense flocks, lo the adjacent 
province of Haha, where they feed on the corn and vegetables 
during the day, and return about an honr bclore sun set. 

The beautiful cream-coloured dove, with a black ring round 
its neck, is a native of Marocco and Terodant. 

Curlewx (Bukulltl* ). — These birds abound in various parts 
of West Barbary, and are so numerous at El VVatadia, that one 
would imagine it was the roosting place for all tlie curlews oa 
the earth; the peninsula which encompasses the large bay of 
water at this place, being rocky and urnniiabited, is full of all 
kinds of them; it is a very delicious bird wbea the blood is 
liot lost by the throai being cut. 

* Tbii if the plard } the Mogalw is Baknlii* 
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7i^^,^Jh» sparrow, denominated Zunib, is rare in most 
parts of Barbary; but the Tibib, wbich resembles it, is very 
common ; this little bird visits the bouses every morning, com- 
ing into the rooms undismayed. It is originally an inhabitant of 
Atlas, from whence it was brought by an English merchant* 
about twenty years since, to Mogodor, where the breed has con- 
tinued to multiply ever since* 

The CrtsUd Lark is common also io this country. 

JTu Cue&oo, Deekuitt as it is called by the Arabs, is a gray 
bird, with large black spots, having much feather, and long 
nHngSt with a small and short body. They are esteemed a deli- 
cacy by the Arabs. I shot some one day for the purpose of 
• tasting them, and found them extremely delicate^ and not iiH 
fcrior to a partridge. ' . 

£t Hage. This Is a small cinereous coloured bird, and 
scarcely so large as the oomnAon blackbinl; it lives upon 
beetles and other insects of a similar kind, which it never eats 
till they begin to putrify ; it frequents thorny bushes, on the 
upper thorns of which it sticks the beetles, where remaining till 
they begin to decay, the Hage, in passing through the air is at« 
iracted by ibeir scent, and feeds upon them. The aigan tree is 
the favourite resort of this bird ; on the lop, or some coospi* 
Guous part of which, it is generally seen, and often alone, with- 
out its female. It is called £1 Hage, because it aecomjiahies the 
caravans to Mecca ; f ii is therefore held tbbe asacred bird; on 
this account it would be imprudent to shoot it in presdiUe <clf 

• Mr. VV« nnc. 

+ 'r!K)<ws who ?ri to Nfecca, receive on their return, the title of £1 Hage, to 
whiciv (ulialeTer liieir raak iii life maj be) is prctiiccd ihe a^pellfttion of Seed;,or 
Mowieur. 



aii)- Mofjsciin.n. As they destroy beetles and verrain, llicy are 
ceridinly ciituled to the deference paid lo them ; and arc cano- 
nized, perhaps, from havinj; visited the tom'> of Mohammed. 

7/ie Owl, — The owl of Africa (called Muka) is siuular to tliat 
of Europe, liavinp the eye of a hrifjht yellow. The screech nwl 
(called Sahcr) is ati oruinoiis bird, and is supci!»titiousiy 
thought to be the lorerunner of evil. 

FISR. 

The same variety offish that is foiniJ In the Mediterranean 
is caij<^ht on the shores of West and South Barbary. Of the 
fresh water fish, 

Shebbel — is in most request; it is similar to our salmon, but 
neither so large nor so red in the flesh, ihough cxtretucly rich 
and delicate. Immense quantities are caught in the rivers of 
Barbary, particularly in those of El Kos, Mamora, Teusift, and 
Suse : they are salted, or baked and preserved for the supply of 
B!ed-tl-jcrrcde, and other places of the intciior, even as far as 
Soiulan ; hul the greatest consumption of the dried sliLbi-el is 
in bkd-tl-jenede, where the inhabitants live lor the most part 
on dates, as these fish arc accounted a corrective of any ill ef- 
fects produced from eating immoderately of tliat fruit. 

The people who catch the shebbel give to the Emperor a per 
ccntax,e i)y way ol duty. 

There is a very considerable fishery on this coast, managed 
by the Spaniards Irom the Canary Islands, which extciuls hum 
lat. N. Jf ^O'' to lat. N. 29'. being nearly bOO miles, and abounds 
in all kinds of excellent fish ; as there is at present no luwn, 
village, or fixed iabilatiun on the const, within ihe district above 
Uiciutoncd, the Spaniards fish unuiulesicd ; neithei* do cruizers 
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ever approach these parts, except by accident, so that the ftsher- 
niei) are secure from capture. In ihe spring and summer the hsii 
are said to abound on the northern part of tliis exien* o*" c ):ist ; 
and as tlic autumn approaches, they go gradually --o . h v ird. 
Whilst I was cstabHshcd at Agadecr, I saw many kinds ol curi- 
ous fish which 1 have oevtr seen 'm any other pari of Africa 
or Kurope. 

hVliaUs. — About the coast of Africa, irom Agadeer to Arguin, 
whales are frequently cast on shore,* deluded, perhaps, like the 
unfortunate mariners, who being led away imperceptibly by the 
impetuosity of a deceitful current, are ashore before they are 
aw are of being even near the land. Whenever the whale is cast 
ashore, ambergris is found on the shore, and is brought to 
Agadeer for sale. The Moors being very partial to this perfLime, 
consume all that comes to market ; so that none is sent to Eu- 
rope. It is called in Arabic El Amber, and is supposed to 
possess highly stimulating qualities, for which purpose it i» 
often infus^ io tea by the African Arabs, Moors, and others. 

* Dniing my ulay at MeMa, I mw two coomoas jaw-bonet of ft wbals erected 

in the foriD of aa arch, and on enquiring bow they came there, waa informed tbttl 

lliey tintl hfcn ilii'rr (irtt:) zfriiiai)) from lime i:nii;t:irtori-il, and that tlie fi?fi WM- 
tbtoAU on tl)c i>hore, baving a man ia his belly, whose name wa« recorded to bo 
Jooali. Hstrtog laughed heartily at thti whtmtied Moiy, I waa nqiriMd Io 6nd 
my inlbrmuil aot only veiy lerioat, but desirous to impnrss my mind with a belief,. 

tliHt (hf»r? wns no dmibt of ihf Tricf. ll has h^en hntKled down, saicJ lie, by Ira- 

diltua, aad uuboOy but a Chiutiaa would doubi the fact ! bee iirookes'a C>a;tet- 
tMr« title Mcna. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Metallic^ Mineraif and Vegelahh Productiaits. 

Gold and SUvw Mints are found in several parts of the Eno,-. 
pirc of Maroccx»; but more particularly about Mc$«a in the 
province of Sum. Being once on a vbit to the Vicegerent of 
thb province, Alkaid Mohammed ben Delemy, at Shtulca, and 
desirous to examine the country in the vicinity of Messa* to- 
gether with lis mines, I requested an escort from the Vice- 
gerent, to accompany me thither, which he readily granted.. 
On my arrival at Messa, I proceeded to the southern -banks of 
the river,' where I was shewn a gold miue, which, I was In- 
formed, had been worked by the Portuguese, when they were 
in possession of this district, and who, previous to their depar- 
ture, had thrown stones into the aperture,' which the Shelluhs 
had frequently attempted m vain to remove. These stones were 
of an immense sisK, and it would have required considerable 
mechanical powers to eflect their removal. I was neat con- 
ducted through the bed of the nver, when I discovered, on a 
bluish soil, two separate strata of blue sand intermixed with 
silver dust ; of this I collected a small quantity, and sent it to 
Ei^land to be analyzed ; but such is the disposition of the 
people, that they will not allow the sand to be taken away in 
any quantity for the purpose of extracting the metal ; though 
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they make no use of it themselves, being unacquainted with the 
proper method of refining it. 

Near Elala and Sbtuka, in the same province, there is a very 
rich silver mine ; but being situated between two clans, they 
are cootinually fighting about it, and by this means both par^ 
ties are deprived of the benefit it offers. I have purchased 
lumps of this silver, which had been refined by the natives, and 
it was more pure than the silver of Spanbh dollars. 

There is another silver mine in the plains of Msegina, near 
Santa Cruz: this was reported to the Emperor Seedi Moliam- 
xued, to be extremely rich, and he accordingly sent some per-* 
sons conversant in minerals to inspect, and report upon it. 
Previous to their departure, however, they were secretly in- 
formed, that he wished to discourage the working of this mine^ 
lest the province might be thereby rendered too rich and 
powerful, and the people be enabled to throw off their alle-> 
giance. In consequence of this, after a formal examination had 
been made, it was reported that the mine would not pay for the 
expense of working it. The entrance was then broken in, and 
the Shclluhs, discouraged by this unfavourable report, and not 
suspecting the motive for destroying the mine, paid no further 
attention to it. This mine had probably been worked by the 
Portuguese, when they were in possession of Santa Cruz and 
Agurem. 

Gold is also found in the Atlas mountains, and in Lower 
Suse, but the mines are not worked.* 

* I procured several speciateos of gold and silrer ore« from tbe varioos mine* 
in this province, which 1 sent tu Europe to be analyzed ; but the smaliness of the 
quantity precluded any conuderable advantage frsai the analyzatioo, aad 1 bad 
Dot ao opportuoity afterwards of repealing the trial lo a larger extent. ; 
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Siue also produces iron, copper, and lead ore. In the moua* 
tains of IdauUit, they have iron, which they manufacture them* 
selves into gun-barreis, and other articles. At Teseikrgt the 
copper mines are extremely abundant ; but they work them 
only as they want the metal, in TafiJelt are mines of anti- 
mony; it abounds also in lead ore. 

Mineral Salt. — West Barbary, Bled-el-jerr&ie, and parts of 
Sahara, abound in mineral salt, of a red colour, which is dug 
from quarri^ and mines. In the province of Abda tlwre is ft 
very extensive lake, which furnishes salt of a superior quality 
to the mineral ; th^ are both excrediuply strong, and are not 
lit to prepare meat with, having been frequently tried; this, 
however, may be owing to the unskilfullness of the Moon in 
curing meat. 

Near the cities of Fas and Mequinas a similar salt is also 
founds and a beautiAiIly white and pure kind is procured 
among the rock8« which bind many parts of the coast ; this is 
produced by the effulgence of the meridian sun, cabaling the 
water from the salt which remains in the cavities. 

Vast quantities of salt are conveyed by the Akkabahs to Sou- 
dan, where none 48 produced, and on that account is so valu- 
able at Timbuctoo, that a pound weight is frequently bantred 
for an ounce ^f gold dusu 

SaU-pelre»^VaU article, now prohibited from eaportatton, 
except under oortain restrictions, and particular grants, is the 
produce of Fas, Marocco, and Terodant; that of Terodaut or 
Suae is th$ bat, punm, and strongest, and in its unrefiued slate 
is equal to that of Marocco when refined.* 

* It is probably owing to the tlefickncy oi' knowledge id Africad Uriguajjrt 
MMOg JBoNfauM t«rlijcli sot onlj impcdetj but ofkem itodciJ abortive, our 
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Ltttd On (El Kahd)*^T\a!ett m two UimIb of this mineral ; 
lliat wbich is the best and most esteemed sells for double the 
price of the common kind, and is the basis of the black sob* 
stance used hf the African ladies to tinge their ejrea, eye-brows, 
and CTe-lash^ The Atlas mountains ahound with this lead 
one, porticnlariy the eastern side of them, towards Figjbig and 
Tafilelt. The best kind^as alieady obsenred, is called El Kahol 
FUellx (i. e. lead ofe of Tafildt). 

Sulphur^i—'BieStm this mineral was impoited from the Medi- 
lerraoean, it was dug fiom the foot of Atlas, opposite to Tero* 
dant, where (here are immense quantities.* 

figs^ called by the Western Arabs, Kermuse; there are 
many kinds of this fruit, some of which are purple, others 
green; they are esteemed wholesome, and abound in eveiy 
part of tlie empire. At Terodant, Marocco, Fas, and Tetuan» 
they are uncommonly fine, and of an exquisite flavour ; those 
ofMogodor, howeirer, are very mferior, as are most of the fruiu 
that grow in the environs of that arid and sandy country. The 
Jews extract (mahaya) an ardent spirit from figs, which they 
drink immoderately whilst hot finom the alonbic; but whoi 

oegociations wiih the Emperor) lhat we have beeo hitherto prcvcntrd from ob- 
tatniog Terjr considerable HippUes a» vdl of thi* ai of manj other uiefui axticle*, 
Nch as nrnval stores and proviMlM* fn>m We«t BaiiMiy. 

• Tl>e Arabs of Wol-t! Abusscbah inrtnutnrture gui>-powdcr of a quality far 
soperior to tbat of Europe ; fur if it be ioiaiertcd io water duiiog a tiighi, aud titea 
taken aut» it is perfectly dry and fit fontte; but the; kfvp the process a secret. 
Tbat which is fliade the Momi ii> m gaiml,.oi m verj iafetior qiulitj, lumiig 
neither ftticngtb nor qoickoeii. 
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they have patience to keep It a yc:ir or Itro, it becomes a mild 
spirit, losing ils healing and |)cmiciotl9 quality. 

Indian Fi^^ot Prickltj Ptar (Cactus Optindn), called Talia- 
nareele, by the Shelluhs, and Kennuse d'Ensarrakt by the Arabs 
and Moors. The tree which produces this fruit grows from ten 
to twenty feet iu height; its leaves, from the sides of which the 
fruit springs, are thick and succulent, and impregnated with a 
transparent mucilaginous juicCt which, from its peculiarly 
cooling aud anti-iuflammalory qualities, was much used wiiii 
gum ammoniac, during the plague, for cataplasms aud futniga* 
tions. Tiie Indian fig is very different from other figs ; when 
ripe, it is of an oval form, and of a colour inclining to onuige 
or yellow ; it has a thick succulent rind, so covered with fine 
sharp prickles, as to render leather gloves, or some other sub- 
stitute necessary, when peeling it. .This fruit is of an extraor- 
dinary refrigerating quality, and is, on that account, eaten in the 
early part ckf the morning by the people of Haha and Snse, 
where, it abounds. In hot weather it is a grateful restorative to 
the relaxed sute of the bowels. The tree grows in stony arid 
-situations, and frequently affords refreshment to the traveller, 
when he least expects to find so cooling a fmitt 

^/ifioitdls.*— The quantities of this fruit produced in the pro- 
vince of Suseare incalculable, and have, latterly, been much in- 
creased. The bitter kind is exported to Europe ; but the sweet, 
being an article of food, has been, by the present Emperor, 
prohibited from exportation, which has recently diminished 
considerably the cultivation of this nutritious fruit. 

Cum Sandrae Tree.— Thuya, Arar, or Sandrac-tree, is pro- 
bably the Arboi* vitas of Theophrastus : it is similar in leaf to 
the juniper, and, besides producing the gum sandrac, the wood 
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is inTaluable, being somewhat like ccJar, having a similar 
siDcir and beiti^; impenetrable to the Tvomn : it is, however, 
a harder wood, and wou' i be i great icquisitioo in ship- 
Luild:: : and ihtre are nij.ius of proctiriri'' it. Hie roofs 
of houses, aud cjeliugs of looms, aie made o( tins uupcri:»hable 
u-ood. 

El Riusul. — A small ;)I.i!it Hiile known, but used bv tue 
laaiiers in the prep-ir.:: ioi) oi Umi her. 

'I'tzra,Qr Siuhaij'!:. — Ashru!) al)out ;;irsie feet high, used alio 
in the prep ai .it; n of leaihcr; it i,ro\vs near the Jibhel HeJdid 
hi lIic pldia^"" Akkctmute, in the province ot Shedoia. (Sec 
the map of West Barbary). 

HiishLha, and AVr/". — Tlic plant called Hashisha is ihe Aa i- 
can hemp plant; it grows in all llic gardens; and is reared iu 
the plaiiw at .\farccco, for the inauutacture of l^v[;Jc: l>ut iu 
most pans of the LOuutr\' it is cufttvated for tlie extraorJinai v 
atid pleasing vo!nj>t!ious vacuity of mind which it pnnhn es la 
tliose wlio siiiokc it ; unlike l!ie iiUoxication from vwae, x iasci- 
nating stupor pervades the mind, and the dreams are agicc.iole. 
The kief, \^liich is (he flower ar.d seeds of the ])Ia[U, is the 
stioiigest, and a pipe of il half thc!»ia£eoi a cumnioti Eii;^Iisu 
lobacco-pipe, issulFicient to tutoxicaic. The infatuation ofttiosc 
who use it is stich, that they cannot exist without it. The kief is 
often pounded, and mixed with [El Mojiine), an invigorating 
confection, which is sold at an enormous price; a piece of ihis 
as bi;5 as a walnut will for a lime entirely lieprive a aian of all 
reason and inuUcci; they preier it to opium, from the volup- 

• tfwniilie M a oame applied in Africa to all plaiiM or |il«ect wtcied 
bMallW itouw^ bcariqg mark^ of some ancieat coovuUion of nature. ThcM 
pbo» an iaUftpened otftr the Desert, or Saban, and in other parts of Africa* 
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tuous sensations wbicb it never fails to produce. Wine or 
brandy, they say, does not stand in competition witli iL The 
Hashisfaa, or leaves of the plant, are dried and cut like tobacco* 
with which they are smoked, in very small pipes ; but when 
the pereon wishes to indulge in the sensual stupor it occasions, 
he smokes the Hasbisha pure, and in less than half an hour it 
operates ; the penon under its influence is said to experience 
pleasing images: he fancies himself in company with beautiful 
women ; he dreams that he is ah eiiiperor, or a bashaw, and that 
the world is at his nod. There are other plants which possess a 
similar exhilirating quality, among whidb is a species of the 
Palma Christi, the nuts of which, mixed with any kind of food, 
aflect a person for three hours, and then pass off. These they 
often use when they wish to discover the mind of a person, or 
what occupies hb thoughts. 

5iio&ar.— This is a plant much used by the tanners in the 
preparation of leather: it grows oh Mount Atlas and about 
Tctuan. 

X0/i».'**The Lotus, or water lily, grom in the rivers and 
streams of £1 Gaih; it Is called by the Arabs Nufar. The lotus, 
or i^mphiea lotus, has often been mistaken for a very different 
plant, called by the ancients JUtus, or Jthanuius Lotus^ and which 
served formerly for food to a certain people in Africa, thence 
named Lotopbagi; this plant, which is a shnib similar in ap- 
pe'arance to the wild jujube, or buckthorn, is called by the 
Arabs Seedntf and grows about ^the Atlas mountains east of 
Marocco and Terodant. It has been described by Mr. Mango 
Park in his Travels in Africa. 

Maliows,— This herb is much used by the Arabian doctors; 
aud the fruit is eaten by the Arabs as antifebrile : the generical 
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name h Kubbaiza.* The garden Jew's mallowi called Mdoiaa» 
h also much esteemed as a strong incentive to venery. 

Coloquintida, called by the Arabs £1 Hcndal, is found along 
the coast, on the sandy shore above the high water mark 
from Agadecr to Wedinoon, an extent of about two hundred 
miles : It had never been imported into this countr}- till last 
year, by myself, when it sold at 3j. 8<{« per lb. Throughout 
this fertile country roses, and Various beautiful flowers which 
are carefully reared in hot houses with us, grow spontaneously 
in the plains : of these I have seen in Temsena, <md about 
Ktlbati and in Suse, lupins, jonquils, wallflowers and hyacinths 
of various colours and exquisite fragrance (of the latter there is 
a beautiful kind, being a Spanish brown, inclioing to scarlet.) 
The roses about Marocco grow in the streams and ditches. At 
Tafilelt they have a powerful fragrance : it is from the leaves 
of the Worde Fillelly,or Tafilelt rose, that the celebrated ^Mar 
of roses (commonly called Olio of roseS) is extracted : the word 
Ailar is an Arabic word signifying a distillation or Rltration.-f* 

Surnag. — This vegetable grows on the declivities of the Atlas 
mountaitts. The Moors drink a decoction of it for the purpose 
of inciting them to veneireal pleasure. 

Truffles. — This root, called by the Arabs Terfez, is some- 
what similar to the potatoe, and about the size of a lemon ; it 

• Sonini, in fan traTdi in Egjpt^ called it hdbert; there b, faowever, no A in 

the word, but n guttural A: (^) an enor originating in a partiti], and but an oral, 
knowledge of l!ic Ai abic language ; or possibly he bad seen t!ic word written by 
a professed Arabian scholar, who freqneall/ omit* ilie panctoalionf wbicU lie can 
make out by the tenoorof the dlaoowM; in tliii caw the woid would liave been 

written with the letter h (^). 

f III |jas<ing ihfM- {I'aiiis, wliere such a variety of beauliful flowers grnw sp-^n- 
tur.enu::ly, it has often occurred to me that ihis couutrj vias once in a couMder- 
nbly biglicr degree of caltiTAtion than it la atftKMot. 
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grows in saudy places, near the surface of the earth» where it is 
discovered by the light soil ap|)earing swelled and cracked. U 
is not pJaotedi but groW^ spontaneously ; some are black, others " 
white, but the former are the best ; both, however, have a black 
rind, which does not peel off like that of a potatoe, but is cut or 
pared like that of an apple. The Arabs, Moors, Slielluhs, and 
Jews, equally prize tlie truffle; it is therefore in great demand, 
and used in all made dishes, and b a very delicate, nutritious, 
and wholesome food: they are also highly stimulating, on 
which account they at« more esteemed among this amorous 
people than for their delicate taste ; they arc particularly pa- 
latablc wiih wine, and oCici) inlroduced in the dessert. They are 
very good boiled in water or in steam. In Suse, Abda, and 
Bled-el-jerr€de, (hey are found in great abundance. The season 
for them is March, wlten the storms of thunder prevail. Alter 
a storm, the people repair to the sandy plains, dig them up, 
and bi ii)!; iliem to ilic towns, where, being in great demand, 
they i>ell at a coolly price. 

GUin,oiiiS, tec. 

Euphorhiam,—Fttrl/Uint is the Arabic name of this gnm, 
which is produced by a very curious succulent plant, growing 
on the Atlas mountains, and called by the Sbelluhs and Arabs, 
Dergmuu;* in its general form, it resembles a large goblet (see 
the Plate), and is somewhat like a wild thistle* From the main 
body of the plant proceed several solid leafless branches, about 
three inches in circumference, and one in diameter, from the 
top of which shoot out similar ones, each bearing on its summit 
ft. vivid crimson flower; these branches are scolloped, and have 

* Piobubljr ilic I:u|>iiorbiuin oihcinalis of Lionnui. 
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on their outer aidc» small knots, from which grow five extremely 
•harp pointed thornSi about oDe*third of ao inch in length.* 
The Sialic is at first soft and succulent, but becomes hard in a 
few years, when the plant assumes the above mentioned form, 
and may then be considered at its maturity ; if cut in this state 
with a swordi it emits a large quantity of corrosive, lacteous 
juice, which, if squeezed between the fingers, will excoriate; 
when old, the plant witliera, and this juice becomes dry, and 
turns to powder. The inhabitants of those parts of the lower 
r^ions of Atlas make incisions in the branches of the plants 
with a knife, whence the juice issues, which, afler being heated 
by the sun, becomes a substance of a whitish yellow colour, and 
in the month of September drops off, and foroB thegom Eu- 
phorbium. The plants produce abundantly once onljf in four 
years, but this fourth year*8 produce is more than all £urope 
can consume ; it being a very [lowerful cathartict The people 
who collect liic gum, are obliged to tie a cloth ova* thrir mouth 
and nostrils, lo prevent the small^dusty particles from annoying 
them, as ihey produce incessant sneezing. 

Tlie branches of the plant are brought to Mogodor, for the 
use of the tanners, by the boats which go from thence to Aga- 
deer {where it abounds), and to it probably the Marocco leather 
owes its reputed pre-eminence. It is aho in great request among 
the women, as a depilatonj. Though the plant abounds at Ag4- 
deer, yd, cither from the nature of the soil, or the climate not 
being sullieiciilly hot, it is sluiiicd, and never comes to perfec- 
tion. Duriiig the three }ycari> 1 resided there, 1 never saw any 

* TheM adhere to every Uiing which touches ihfm, and ie.em to have been Id* 
teml< ci hv nntnrp, to nrevfit < :iiii<' {.on eatiog tbb caultc flmt, wUcb thcj 
alwajs avuiU oa accuunl ot iU pricKic^i. 
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gum attaobfid to it. It fiouriihes in tH/aay mouittaiiioiii siiuatioQa, 
mterspersed wiih rocks, wbose iDtenticesare filled with a black 
lo^ of decomposed vegetable cazth* 

JmrnmutcuMi called Ftshook in Arabidc, is produced from a 
plant similar to the European fennel, but much laiger. In most 
of the plains of the interior, and particularly about £1 Araiche,. 
and M'sharfah Rummellah* it grows ten feet high. The Gum 
Ammoniac is procured by incisions in the branches, which» 
when pric^ced, emit a lacteous, glptinous juice» which beii^ 
hatdencd by the heat of the sun, falls on the ground, and mixes 
with the red earth below: hence the roason that Gum Am* 
monlac of Baibaiy docs not suit the London market. It mfgHt» 
however, with a little trouble, be procured perfiectly pure, by 
spreading mats under the shrubs to receive the gum as it fitlls. 
The g^m in the above mentioned state, is used in all parts of 
the country for cataplasms and fumigations. The sandy light 
soil which produces the Gum Ammoniac, abounds in the north 
of Marocco. It is xemarkabl^ that neither bird nor beast » 
seen where this plant grows, the vulture only excepted.* It is, 
however, attacked by a beetle,'!' having a long boru proceeding 
from its nose, with which it perforates the plant, and makes 
the incisions whence the gum oozes out. 

Gum jirahie^ — The gum called Maiocoo or Barfoaiy gum, is 
produced from a high thorny tree called Attaleh, having leaves 
similar to the Arar, or GumSandrac tree, and the juniper. The 
best kind of Barbar\' uiini is procured from the trees ui Marocco, 
lvas-el-\vecl, in tlic pro . iiicc ol Stjse and Bled-huinmer, in the 
piovince ol Abda ; the secondary qualities are the pix)duce of 

• S<?e page \ 1 8. 

t See tlie plate, where n i» represented of the oatuial use. 
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Sfaedma, Duquella, and other provinces ; ' tlie ttee grows abun> 
dantly in the Atlas mountains, and is found also in Bled^el 
jerrfide. The gum, when new, emits a faint smcU, and when 
stowed in the warehouse, it is heard to crack spontaneously 
for several weeks; and this cracking is the surest criterion of 
new gum, as it never does so when old; there is, however,, 
scarcely any difference in the quality. The Attaldi is not so 
large a tree as the Arar, which produces the Sandrac gum, nor 
does it reach the size of the Aurwar tree, which produces the 
gum Senegal. It has a low crooked stem, and its bfanches, from 
the narrowness of its leaves (long andscaniy), have a hatsh; 
withered, and unhealthy appearance at the time it yields the 
most gum, that is, during the hot and parching months of July 
and August ; but although not au ornamental tree, it is a most 
useful plant, and will always be considered valuable. Its wood is 
hard, and takes a good polish ; its seeds, wiiich are enclosed in 
a pericarpium, resemble those of the lupin^ yield a reddish 
dye, and are used by the tanners in the preparation of leather. 
'J hcsc seeds . 111 act '::oats, who ii c very fond of eat ing llieni. The 
Uioic bitkij^ Luc LiLw ajjpears, the more guni it \ael(J'i ; aiiti Liic 
hotter the weather, the inorc ; loliiie il la. A wet w iiucr and a cool 
or mild summer are uiifavun; al^le to llic production of gum. 

Oil of Olives. — The province of Suse produces great abun- 
dance of this oil.* The people of Ras-cl-wed make two sorts, 

* The pkntatiods of olive-trees in this province are very numeroot : there it 

an extensive one in the neighbourhood of Messa, the trees of which are of great 
•ize aad beauty, and are planted io a very « hiimical and peculiar maoner. Wbeo 
I TkRed Messa, t enqatred the cause of their being so arranged, and learnt fron 

the vioerov's :.i:!<>rlo cainp, who attended nic, that one of the kings of the 

dynasty of Snddin, bsing on hisjonrn''y to SouJiui, rnrnmpt-c! hero, wiili ^rtnyS 
that the pegs with which the cavalry picketed ttieir borsea, were cat irom the 
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Tabaluht, and Zii-el-aud ;* the former is made from the oliv« 
iviicn green, and nearly ripe, with which they frequently grind 
Jimes, or wild thyme. This oil is very rich, and white, and not 
inferior the best Lucca or Floreuce od, and might, with due 
attention, be made a considerable article of cfnimierce to this 
country. The Zil-el-aud, is made from the olives wiicn quite 
ripe, and alter they have laid on the ground sometime; in 
this state they yield the greatest quantity of oil, but it has a 
strong, and often a rancid taste, which is not, however, disliked 
hy the natives., It is used in £urope in the woollen and soap 
manufactories. 

Oil Organic is also in abundance in Suae: it is much used 
for frying fisb,i* and burning in lamps. 

olive«tiees ia the oeighbourhood, and that these pegs being leA in the grouad oa 
■ooMmt of some snddMi ovate of depeitoie of the uny, the oliTe.tfcei in qoettioa 

sprang op from them. I confess, while I acknowledged the ingenuity of the 
idea, (for the disposition of the trees exactly re^mbled the arrann;emi?nt of cavalry 
in an encampment), I treated it as fabulous; some lime afterwards, iiuwevcr, the 
AOowiog citaiiDilaDee occoned, wbieb induced mo to think the ttawj was not 
only plausible, but very credible. Having occasion to send for some plants for • 
garden which I bad at Agadeer, or Santa Cruz, the gardener brought, amongst 
other things, a few bits of vood without any root or leaf, about eiglileen inches 
long, nod time ia cireamfereiioe^ which he wiih • large stone Itooclwd into the 
ground. Seeing the fellow thus employed, 1 asket> him what be meant by 
triflinn- in ihnt way t *' I am not trifling," said he, " but planting yoar pom^gra- 
nale trees. ' i began to take them out of the grouad ; but some persons who 
weie near Msuing toe that It waa the mode in which thcgr were always ptanted, 
and that they would (with the blessing of God) take root, and shoot forth leaves 
the next year, I was at length prevailed on to leave a few in lh«* (?ronnd, merely 
for experiment, and they certainly did take root, aud were in a iair way of be- 
coidog good trees when I left SantaCras 1 
* Zit is tlie Arabic for oil; Zitune for olives. 

•f When used for frying fish, a qtiart of it should be boilrfl with a laree onion 
cut in quarters i and when it boils, a piece of the inside ol a iuul, about tbe site 
«ifaa<KM8e,ihonld be f«l in, oflac whieb it dioddbetakaoofftbeiin^attdlet 
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FUck.'^The pitch of the Arabs, called Kitrartt is oblalned 
from the wild juniper, which abounds in the Adas mountain^ 
as well as in many parts of the champaign countiy : the manner 
of obtaining it is ihm : they dig a laige and deep nmnd hole, 
in the side of which, near the bottom, they excavate another in 
the ibrm of a cauldroo, which they plaister round ; tbey then 
fin up the communicating aperture with stones or bricks, leav- 
ing a small channel of communication; the laige hole is then 
filled with the boughs of the wild juniper, which they call ' 
Toga, broken into small pieces, after which the mouth of the 
furnace is closed up, and fire set to the wood ; the sap, which ' 
Ibnns the pitch, then oozes out of the burning boughs, and runs 
into the communicating hole; when the whole is cooled^ it is 
taken out, and put into skins or bladders. 

sland to cool ; and wbeti quiie cold, ilioultl he i^upined through a licvc; wilhoul 
tbia precaolioOf U t» Mppoted U> poues* i^uaiiUet which promote leprotj. Doc- 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Dtscriplion of the JbtkManis of fVest Barhary'^heir Dress 
Migious Ceremonies and Opinwns — their Character — Manners 
and Customs — Diseases — funerals — Etiquette of the Court'—' 

Sources of JRevenue* 

The inhabitants of the Emperor of Marocco's dominions may 
be divided into lour cl isses, nariiciy, Moors, Ara!)S, Bercbbers, 
(wiiich kiiLci tii'c p!L)!x;!_tIy the aborigines,) and Siicllulis, 

The Moors are the dcsccndanls of those who were driven out 
of Spain; they inhabit the cities of Marocco, Fas, Meqiiinas, 
and all the coast towns, as far southward us the province of 
Haha. Their language is a corrupt Arabic, intermixed with 
Spanish. In my transactions with these people, I have gene- 
rally observed in them a misanthropic insolence wlienever they 
are addressed with courtesy and respect, but much civility 
when treated with dignity. They seem lo imagine suavity of 
manners to be an indication of fear. 

The Jrabs have their original stock in Sahara, from whence 
they emigrate to the plains of Marocco, whenever the plague, 
famine, or any other calamity depopulates the country so as to 
admit of a new colony, without injuring the territory of the 
former inhabitants. These Arabs live in tents, inhabiting the 
fertile and extensive plains, and indeed the whole territory west 
of Atlas, and as far south as IMogodor, or the cooBncs of the 
Arab province of Shedma. (See the map of Marocco). These 
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populous fribw travel over ti e whole of Africa; and arc the 
agricukurisis of Bai-bary and of Bled-el-jcrredc. Tlieyspei^c 
the Korannick Arabic somcwliat coirupied. They are a resi!c-.s 
aud turbulent people, coniinually at war with each oihcr : i;i 
one proyince a rebellious kabyle, or clan, will fight against a 
neighbouring loyal one, and wiil thus plunder and destroy one 
another, till, fatigued by the toils of war, they mutually cease, 
ivhen, the next year perhaps, the rebellious clan will be found 
fighting for the Emperor against the former loyal one, now be* 
come rebellious. This plan of setting one tribe against another 
is an act of policy of the £mperor, because, if he did not, in this 
manner, quell the broils continually breaking ont amongst them, 
be would be compelled, in order to preserve tranquillity in his 
dominions, to employ his own anny for that purpose, which is 
generally occupied in more important business. Hospitality Is 
a prominent feature in the character of these people, insomuch 
that if an enemy be driven to the necessity of seeking an asylum 
among tbem, hostility is immediately foigotten. 

The Berebhn inhabit the mountains of Atlas north of the 
city of Marocco, living generally in tents; they are a robust, 
nervous, and warlike people, having a language peculiar to 
themselves, which diflers more from the Arabic, or general 
language of Africa, than any two languages of Europe diSbr 
from each other; It is probably a dialect of the ancient Cartha- 
ginian. In travelling through the Berebber Kabyles of Ait 
Inmre, and Zemurc SheUuh, I noticed many of the inhabitants 
who possessed the old Roman physiognomy. The general occu- 
pation of these people is'husbandry, and the rearing of bees for 
honey and wax. They possess much cunning and duplicity, and 
aic never outwitted by the Moors, or eotirely worsted by the 
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troops of the Emperor, with whom they have bad very frequent 
encounten, but have never been permanently sidxloed : they 
esteem it the greatest advantage possftle to fight on their own 
territory. Their allegiance to the Emperor has often been 
secured by retaining their chiers at court, conferring faroora on 
them, appoinling them to ofiices of slate, and to scats in the 
Diwau ; thus making them hostages, as it were, lor the peace- 
able conduct ui their respective Kab\ les. 

TliL Shelliihs inhabit llie Atlas mountains, and their \'arious 
branches south ol iMarocco ; they live generally in walled ha- 
bitations, or in towns, and arc, for the most part, occujjied in 
husbandry like the Bercbbers, tliough diirering from them iu 
their language,* dress, and manners ; they live ahnost entirely 
on (Assona) barley meal made into gruel, and (Zimeta) barley 
roasted or granulated, wliicli they mix with cold water, when 
travelling. They occasionally ii^ulge in [cuscasoe] a nutritive 
farinaceous food, made o( granulated flour, and afterwards boiled 
by steam, and mixed with butter, mutton, fowls, and vegetables. 
Many families among these people are reported to be descended 
from the Portuguese, who formerly possessed the ports on the 
coast ; but who, after the discovery of America, gradually with- 
drew thither. East of Marocco, near Dimenet, on the Atlas 
mountains, there is still remaininga church, having inscriptions 
in Latin over the entrance, supposed to have been built by 
the Portuguese, which, being superslitiousl^ reported to be 
haunted, has escaped destruction. The language of the Shelluhs 
is called Amazirk. 

* -Some persona have afiirtned that the Berebber and SheUob hagnagn Mi 

one and the snmc. I Imd considerable difficulty in prnmrinj^ inronl<?gtible proofii 

to ibe contrary; a specimen ot the difference will be Ken by the rocabuiaiy ia 
tlie chapter on languages. 
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The Shellula are a craTty people; tbef are, perhaps, better 
dispoeed towaids C%riitUiis than the Moon or the Arabs. The 
term Kabyle applies to all cultivators of land, and to those 
who rear the cattle and flocks. Sometimes we dtsoover, in tn- 
vtning this oountiy, an encampment of Bedouin Arabs, who, 
in their roijrrations lo far distant countries, pitch their tents 
wherever they find the country productive and unoccupied ; 
here they sojourn till their flocks have consumed alt the pas- 
ture when th^ strike their tents and proceed on their long 
journey. These people live, for tlie most part, on camels milk; 
they are an indolent race, and neither cultivate the earth, nor do 
any kind of work, attacking and plundering caravans whenever 
they can do it with impunity. Ii is these Bedouins, or Sah:ua- 
wans, who sometimes pkinder the Akkabahs and cat a\ ans whilst 
traversing the Gi cat Destrt of .VFi ica. 1 he Ara'is oi \^■oled 
Abbuscbah * plac e a siring over the ciowa of the head, bring- 
ing It down behind the cars, and sliave the front hair, to pre- 
vent, as is pretended, their enemies from catchin?T hold of them. 
The same custom ]>redominatcs among the iadcpeudant Sliel- 
luhs of Idautenan, inhabitants of Atlas near Gape de Geer. See 
the Map of Marocco, lat. N. 30° 30'. 

The Moors, as well as the other natives of this country, are 
generally of a middle staiurc : iliey liavc not so mm li nerve as 
the Europeans, and are, for the most part, thick and clumsy 
about the legs and ancles, insomuch that a well-formed leg is 
seldom seen among them; this may proceed from their con- 
stantly sitting cross-legged, with their legs under them, like the 
tailors of Europe, or perhaps from their wearing no covering to 
their legSi which are thus exposed to all weathers. Deformed 
• Lm. 19. «r* See M«poif tlaettiet mm ibt DnaL 
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penons are rarely met with ; ibe loose Arabian dress ooven 
defomiity, and tbeir mode of bringiDg up duldiea, (every ihiiig 
being left to follow nature,) generally prevents it. Corns and 
deformed feet are unknown ; the toes take their natural giowtbt 
and are as useful to the mechanics as tbeir fingers. Lame people 
are seldom seen ; but the blind are more numerous than in 
Europe. Both sexes have remarkably fine teeth ; they univer- • 
sally use a dentifriee,* which is procured from vegetables from 
the interior countfy. Their complexion, from frequent inter- 
marriage, or intercourse with the Soudanic race, is of all shades, 
from black to white. The women of Fas are as fair as the Eu- 
ropeans, with the exception of their eyes and hair, which are 
universally dark.-f Those of Moquinas dTQ ia general so hand- 
some, that it is a rare thing to see a youuj^ wumau in that city 
who is i:ot lovely or prelty. With lar^c, hlack, and exprL^ ,;■, c 
sijai kliii;j; c) cs, they possess a iicalthy touiitcnatjcc, uuuiu^ i.iie 
culouis oi the lily and the rose, that beautiful red and while so 
much admired by foreigners in our English ladies; indeed 
tbeir beauty is j)roverb!al, as the icrin MequinasiaX is applied 
lo any beautiful woman of elegant form, witli blatlc sparkling 
eyes, and white leeth ; tliey also ])osscss a motlLSly and sua\'ity 
of manners rarely met with elsewhere. It is extraordinary that 
the inhabitants ol two great and populous cities, situated within 
thirty miles of each other, should discover such a physiogno- 
mical dilierence, as is apparent between the females of Fas aixi 
those of Mequinaa, the fanner being gieneraliy qSl a sallow or 

* This dentifrice has been impoited laleljj and is suld at Bacou's Mediuiaal 
WaKhonae, No. 150> Oxford Street. 

't Wlienevtr a blue, or gray-cved MoorcM il mm, An it dvajt NipaclMl l# 

be the descendant of some Cliristiun ronegade* 
X M(qitina$ia, a womoa of Mcquinas. 
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pale coiii|>I«xioQ. The womea of DiiqtielU are ofdtnaiy and 
dimumtive, whilat tbe men are the reverse; being Call, and 
wdUlimbed, with reg^ilar ftatuvei. The men of Temsena, and 
Shawia, arc a stroqg, foboat race, of a cqiper a>lour : the 
women possess much beaiiiy, aiid have features higbly expres- 
stve ; and the auinution of the female countenance is encreased 
bv the use of El kahol filelly, v/ilh which they tinge ihc eye 
lashes and eye brows, as alieacl)- ilc-,cnbcd. la piuviuces 
they are particulat iy loud oi dying their hands and feet with a 
decoction or prcparalioaof the herb Henna, which gives them 
an orange colour, and, in hot weather, imparts a pleasing cool- 
ness and soilness to tiic hands, by obstructing, in a certain de* 
grec, the quickness of perspiration 

The Moori!di dress resembles that of the ancient patriarchsi 
as represented in paintings; that of the men cunsists of a red 
cap and turban, a(K.umja) shirt, which hangs outside of the 
drawers, nnd comes down below the knee, a (Caftan) coal, which 
buttons close before, and down to tiie bottom, with large open 
sleeves; over which, when they go out of doors, they throw 
carelessly, and sometimes elegantly, a hayk or garment of while 
cotton, silk, or wool, five or six yards long, and five feet wide : 
the Arabs, however, often dispense with the caftan, and even 
with the shirt, wearing nothing but the hayk. The Berebben 
wear drawers, and a cloak of dark blue cloth, called a Siiham. 
The poor and pennrious are contented with the Bnntm, or 
black cloak of woollen cloth, of a close texture, made so as to 
resist the rain. To this dress is added a pair of ydloir sandals* 
The dress of the women nearly resembles that of the men, ex- 
cept in the adjustment of the hayk, or surtout coveruig, and in 
• This U die Lmmtmm imnmU limem, 
U 
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the (Rahayat) sllppersjwhtch are scarlet or red. The bair is 
concealed in a black silk handkerchief, over which they wear 
shawls ofsilk or bandkerchieft of various gay colours ; they wear - 
bracelets, and armleto above the elbow, and massive rings of 
silver round their ancles ; their earrings are of gold about the 
■thickness of a goose's quill, and set with precious siones, or 
coloured glass, the ring being about six inches in circumfe^ 
rciicc ; ihese car-rings have a ;j,aiid>' appearance, or, as tlie 
French express it, *^fonl beaucoup dc panire /" iIica- ^vear liIso a 
number of necklaces, gctici ally oi umber beads or coral, sotnc 
large, and others small, and a variety of rings on their fingers. 

In their dress, tliey are partial to striped silks, ginghains^ and 
cottons of particular palterns. 

The people belon;j;iti^ to the colul have a particular dress, 
never appearing befbi c the Emperor in ;i havk,but in a silham, 
or ]arf;e lioodcd cloak ol white woollen cloth ; and in presence 
of a bashaw, or governor, the hayk is thrown down on the 
shoulders, which at other times covers the cap, a niode of sa- 
lutation similar to that of taknii^ tj(] tiie hat among Europeans. 

The religion ofthe Em[)Cior()t Marocco'sdomimons is Islaem- 

• ism,nr ^fo[i:imTnedism,* wliicli \v;is [v^i planted in West Barbary 
by tlie renowned Mulcy Dris Zeronc, on the spot where the 

- town and sanctuary of that name is built, being east of Mequi- 

• nas, at the western declivity of the Atlas, near an ancient and 
magnificeut ruin, called by the Arabs (Rasser Farawao)'!' the 

* See some obBenralioai on Ihb rdigioii ta m mlMeqaeot chapter. 

t When I visited these rwD^ in my journey from the Snnclaary of S^olejr Dei* 

- Zerone, nesr to which they are tilualed, in ihe plains below, the jp.ilou»y of the 
(Statu) prolcctiag guide sent by the Fakeen to tee ni« saie to the confines of lh«tr 
diMiiet wat€sd(cd, and be eodenTonKd lo deter ne from mekimg anj obama^ 

. tinni^ by indmwtuig that the place mi ibe haaol of large and veoomiNn Mrpcoii^ 
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Rains of Pharoah : from hence anumiiig the oame of (Deene- 
d-Wasab) the unconfined law, it quickly spread itseir to the 
ahcMncB of the AUaiitic ooean, to Bled-el-jerr^c» Stgio-Messa, 
Sose» and Sahara, At the b^iontog of the present reign of 
Seedy SolimaD ben Mohammed, a considerable body of people, 
who professed Deism, sprung up, and spread themselves over 
the Dorthcra pmvinccs, exclaiming (la Ulah ila Allah) There 
is no God but the tnie God ; in disUnctioa from the Moham- 
medan, whose creed b (la Illah ila Allah, wa Mohammed, 
arrwule, Allah), There b no God but the true God, and 
Mohammed is his prophet. The EmpcnM*, however, by dis* 
coura^ing such tenets, found no difficulty in annihilating this 
sect. 

Throughout the country are discovered boildiogs of an oc- 
tagonal form, with domes of slone, or plastered with lime ; 
these are called (Zawiai) Sanctuaries : atid attached to each is a 
piece of ground, unincloscd, for the interment of the dead. The 
priest or saint, who is called el fakeer, or maraboot, superin- 
tends divine service and the burial of the dead, and is often 
rderrcd to for ihe adjusting of disputes or c<Hitroversies. Gii- 
minals taking refuge in these coiisecraled places are screened 
from ihe liatid of justice; and the opulent men of the country 
often, for seturity, deposit their treasure iii them. The tolera- 
tion of the western Arabs and Moors is such, that the £mperor 
{ah hough religiously disposed himself ) will allow, on proper 
application being made, any sect wliicii docs not acknowledge 
a plurality of gods, to appropriate a place to public worship ; * 

ac*rptons, &c. A great number of caaMmM and fceltlfit filled irithgoUl and dlm 
ooint hate been excavated from llie&e niins. 

* Besides the Cailiolic e»Ubli&hueaU io Marocco Aod Mequiaa», bclore men* 
tioDcd, Ibcie ii OM st Tangier, and anDlhar at M ogodor. 
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and even the more ignorant and bigot ted Mohammedans main* 
tain, that every man should be allowed to worship God accord- 
ing lo his own cSonsci^tice, or agreeably to the religion ofliii 
ancestorii. Th^ have a rooted contempt for all who cbaoge 
(heir religion, even if it be to Islaemism ; such people are dis* 
tinguished by the appellation of (el Aiuge) Reo^acles, who, 
aftef having embraced the Mohammedan faith, are obliged to 
practise a Systran of dissimulation, and teafiectmore than or- 
dinary conteiilpt for Christians, in order lo appear islaemized, 
and to prevent their being harassed and upbraided fw their 
want of faith in Mohammed. 

This people have a particular avenioo to the sound of bells, 
originating perhaps from their being peculiar to the (Ajemi) 
Barbarians,* as they denominate Christians; or because Mo- 
Iiammed reprobated the ancient trumpet of the Jews, as well as 
the rattel of the oriental Christians, and substituted the human 
voice to call people to prayer: accordingly a man (denominated 
£1 Muden) goes to the top of the tower of each (lamia) mosque, 
and eaclainis with a hnid voice, first to the east, or towards 
Mecca, and then to the south, west, and north, the following 
words (Allah kabeer ! A*shed-en, la ilia ila Allah, Mohammed 
arrasule Allah ; haiala easia, Allah kabeer. Allah!) God Is 
great ; witness that there is no God but one God, and Moham- 
med IS hb prophet : come to prayers : God is great. God If 

This religious ceremony is perAmned several tfanes a day, 

* Ajcm ia Aratnc ugoifies Barbariao. Ajemi in Ute same laoguage aigoifies the 
EaropcMM ; Woih Int dQneeM Aj«mi? Do jou speak tfae Bariwiao or Eaio« 

pean language i 

t Mohammednns ulter the word Allah svlih great respect, sounding it long, 
aod making a full Hup after ultcjring it ; ihe^ never use the proQODil to aignt^ 
tfaeSiipreine Being, but always repe«t Ifae bmii), and gemrallj b^in aod end «J1 
nligiow NBtcBcct whb tin «wd AiUli. 
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atid the ^iffierent pc^nm are called (SaU'at el fgir) pnyen at 
the dawtt Af daf s (Sidai*ak el dohor) prayen ai liair-]»ast one 
o'clock, P. M- ; ^la*at d avar) prayen at fiiur o'clock, P. M. ; 
(Sala*at el nogotfb) prwycrsat san*ieuiiig ; and ($ala*at cl ashaw) 
pnyen an boar Md to half after aun-aetLiDg. The principal of 
ibese prayen is line Salavat el dolior, wheo all such at are de* 
siroiis of being tbovght iroe MohaaMnedaM go to the {JaaUU) 
iDotque, €o cMMrii^ whlchy every ene ■itiH lake off his t lip- 
perk. £v«ry (Jraa)* Friday, ihe Mufti preaches a discottise on 
tdigion, similar to the sermons of Qiriitiaa priests. The 
mosques have 9qis»re towen acyoioing the body of the buildii^ ; 
the prlucipal side fitccs Mecca, on which b erected a fiag^staff : 
and a white Bag called (el Alem) the Sigoal, it hoisted every 
day at twelve o'clock, to warn the people out of hearing, or at 
a great disUoce, to prepare, by the necciMuy prelioiinaiy abln- 
tionsf , to prostrate themselves before God at the Dohor service 
of ])rayer. At the dawn of day on every (Jma) Friday, the 
(Miidcn) man who announces the prayen from the summit of 
the principal mosque, chants a byroo out of the Koran, which 
being scientifically sung, ni the stillness of the morning, makes 
a most pleasing impression on ihc mind. This hymn is con- 
cludcU with liic annuuciauou ul ihe imity of God, and ihc 

• Jma HBivfiM dw cradwioii of aay dung; as the conclonoo of Ihe week, 

sod is ihe Arabic name appropriated to Friday, or tlie Mohammedan day of 
rest; from ibe radical word Jamaa, to collect or gather together. The Moham- 
oiedaot oaioe the d«j[^ of the week, firat d^, second day, and so oo, calliag 
SwdMj Etbcd» i; e.Uie&Mdqr$ £1 tbenine the seoond day, or Mondqr* Itc. 
Tbey do not eDlIrely shut their jhops on Friday, bat work Icis than on any other 
4bj; they refute, however, nllogellier to work for Quisliaos, unlets partieuUriy 
or claQdeilinely feed, wbeo tbey will eondeteend to do ahnoet eoy thing. 

t O bcyeweisl beftve ye praj, wash your faces, your haodi^ ud josr aniM to 
lbs dbow^ end wipe yomfdm lion hnd to fort. Vide Kvnm, 
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glory of heaven, impressing ihe mind of the Mohammedan witii 
that grand fundamental principle of Islaemism, the unity of God. 

The people of this empire being born subjects of an arbitrary 
despot, they may be said to have no established laws ; they 
know no other than the will of the prince, which is called [Shra 
dlMukkuzztn) military law, or {Amw Seedaa) oar Lord's decree ; 
and if this should deviate, as it sometimes does, from the moral 
principles laid down in the Koran, it must nevertlieless be 
obeyed ; for no appeal can be admitted against Amer Seedna, 
unless his Imperial Majesty should discover an error in judg- 
ment, in which case he, and he alone, can alter the decree. 
Where the £mperor resides, he ad ministera justice, in person, 
general!/ twice^ and sometimes four times a week, in the 
(M*$hdire) place of audience, whither all complaints are car* 
ried :* here access is easy ; he listens to every one, foreigners or 
subjects, men or women, rich or poor ; there is no distinction, 
every one has a right to appear before him, and boldly to ex- 
plain the nature of his case; and although his penm is con- 
sidered as sacred, and established custom obliges the subject to 
prostrate himself, and to pay him rather adoration than respect, 
yet every complainant may tell his stoiy without the least 
hesitation or timidity ; indeed, if any one is abashed, or appeals 
diffident, his cause is weakened in proportion. Judgment is al- 
ways prompt, decisive plausible, and generally correct. 

Civil htw is administered by the (Cadi's) judges, who have 
attached to their court several (Lokieb) attornies ; some of . 

* II is cu«lomary here, as in the Ea?t, for every person lo accompany liis com- 
plaint wiih (el Heddia) n present suited to his condition; and none must appear 
withoul tomelhiog, as it would be nut only contrary to ibe established utagca, 
but faighlj.djaMt|i«elfiil « evco soeti « tciBe at thrae or aoie eggs is ecoepled. 
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whom manage civil controversies, others misdcoieanon, .and 
otheri roalteri relating to religion, marriages, divorces, &c. 
These controvenies are decided by the laws of the Koran, than 
which, and the commentaries thereon, th^ have no other written 
law. When two persons are engaged in a law-suit, they retain 
their respective attomies; if they cannot settle the dispute* 
they go to the Cadi, who generally sets on the ground at the 
gate of hb house, where any one may be present The two 
disputants stand before him, surrounded by their respective 
friends; the phiintiff speaks first, the defendant replies: in 
these law-suits the respective claims of the suitors are iovesti- 
gUted. The Arabs (however ignorant they may be in other rs- 
spects) defend thenudves, whether right or wrong, so long as 
they have hope of gain, or fear of loss ; but their well laid plans 
to conceal the truths and elude the purposes of justice, are often 
exposed and rendered abortive by the penetrating sagacity with 
which their pretensions are investigated by the Cadi. The 
Cadi ukes the evidence of the. witnesses, and prbnounces sen- 
tence, which is sometimes without appeal. The culprit is then 
taken into custody till he has satisfied the law ; but in cases 
where he b entitled to an appeal, it b made to the Emperor, 
who takes the opinion of tbe(L'AIenmia) learned, and decides 
the controversy by pronouncing judgment. If the crime be 
punishable by death, the sentence b either executed, or the cri- 
minal is delivered over to the aggrieved, and may then purchase 
of him his life, by money or contrition. 

In places remote from the Empcior's court, the (Kalif) vice- 
regent, or bashaw, has his M'shoire, where he aclniinislcrs jus- 
tice, sometimes according to the laws of th« Koran, aud at others 
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as his caprice dictates ; for the same imperious despotism which 
the Emperor too frequentlx exercises over his bashaws and 
alicaids, is exercised by tbera over those who lall under their 
government ; and the tame is done again by their subalterna, 
when they have it in their power; thus tyranny proceeds pro- 
gressively from the prince to the lowest of hisoBkem: these 
petty tyrants are dnpened over the whole cmpirei and okw 
give sanction to their extortimis by eftcting them in the name 
of their master ; the aocuranlalion of wealth is the grand object 
of all their desires; when they learn from their emissaries, or 
spies, that an individual has acquired considerable property, 
they contrive to find out some Cause of accusation against him, 
and by that means extort money from him. It often happm 
however, that those who amass the greatest sums in this way 
enjoy their ill gotten wealth but a very short time ; soqoe un- 
expected order from ihe Emperor, accusing them of criiofy or 
misdemeanors, is made a pretext for depriving ihcm, in their 
tunn of their property, which his majesty never fails to inform 
them can be of no use to them, being more tlian sufficient to 
pi'ocure the necessaries of life, and ought therefore to belong to 
the (Biet el Mel el Mooselmin) Alohiunmedan treasury, into 
which it is accordingly delivered, never iqore to return to its 
former possessor. 

1 he influence of this mode of government upon the people is 
such as might naturally be expected ; they arc suspicious, de- 
ceitful, aiul cruel ; Iiayc ho respect lor their ueighlKJurs, 
hul will pluiielci' one siiioihcr \vheijc\ cr it is la ilicir poucr; 
they are strangers to every social tic and allcctiou, lur their 
hearts are scarcely ssuccpubie oi oue teu^er impression ; tlic 
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father fears the son, the son the father; and this lamentable 
mistrust, and %vaiit of confidence, diffuses itself throughout the 
whole community. 

The pride and arrogance of the Moors is unparalleled; for 
though the)' live in the most deplorable state of ignorance, 
slaver\-, and barbarism. ^ et thev consider themselves the first 
people in the world, and contemptuously term all others bar- 
barians. Their sensuality knows no bounds : by the laws of the 
Koran, they are allowed four wives, and as many concubines as 
they are able to support, but such is their wretched depravity, 
that the)' indulge in the most unnatural and abominable pro- 
pensities;* in short, ever)- vice that is dis;;raceful and degrading 
to human nature, is to be found amongst them. 

It must be confessed, however, that some of the well educated 
>foors are courteous and polite, and arc possessed of great 
suavity of manners. They arc affable and communicative 
where ihc)'rc|x>se confidence; and if in conversation the sub- 
ject of discussion be serious, and the parties become warm ia 
dispute, they have gcr*erally the prudence to turn the subject 
in a delicate manner they are slow ut taking offence, but when 
irritated, are noisy and implacable. 

There is one noble trait in the character of this people which 
I cannot avoid mentioning, that is fortitude under misfoitune ; 
this the Moor possesses in an eminent degree; he never de- 
spairs ; no bodily suffering, no calamity, however great, will 
make him complain ; he is resigned in all things to the will of 
God, and wails in patient hope for an ;:meiioration of his con* 
dition. In illtis'. ration of this, I will take the libeny (o relate 

* Bt the k«< of :Se Koran, these criaa are paaitlubte bj death ; b« tbqr 
isz w geaendJj intiulged in, ss to be mai^a^'r cc'.oired at. 
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the following anecdote, as it will also tend to show the great 
risks to which merchants are exposed intraventog this oouatiyf 
and Sahara, or the Great Desert. 

A Fas merchant (with whom I had considerable transactions) 
went, with all his property, on a commercial speculation froni 
Fas to TimbuctOO; and after remaining at the latter place a 
.sufficient time to dispose of and barter his effects for gold dust 
and gum Soudan, he set out on his return to Fas; after passing 
(he Desert, he began to congratulate himself on his good fortune 
and great success, when suddenly a party of Arabs attacked the 
(cafila) caravan, and plundered all who belonged to it, leaving 
the Fas merchant destitute of every thing but the clothes he 
had on his back. During the interregnum; between the death 
of the Sultan Yezzid and the proclamation of the present Sultan 
Soliman, this man was plundered again on his way to Mogodor^ 
whither he was going to dischaige some debts, and to dispose 
of gum and other Soudanic produce. Four wives and a numer* 
ous family of children rendered his case pecnliarly distressing; 
yet, when condoling with him a few days after his misfortunes ' 
had happened, he very patiently observed (Ash men doua, 
Allah bra; u la illah, ila Allah), What remedy is there? God 
•willed it so, and ibeie is none but God. This man afterwards 
collected together what merchandise he could procure on 
credit, and proceeded again to Timbuctoo, where he realized 
much property, and travelling therewith through Waugara and 
HoLissa to Egypt, he was plundered a tiiird time of all he pos- 
bCiSLtl, iicai Caao, and reduced to the greatest distress: this last 
misfortune he bore with the same iuUiLudc as ihc iornicr. iic is 
now, however, one of the principal mcrchauts established at 
Timbuctoo. 
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The Moofft an equal by birth ; they know no diflerence of 
nnk except such at is derived from oificiai employmeoU,* oo 
<cs^ing whidi the individual mixes again with tlie common 
class of cttisens} the meanest man in the nation may thus 
aspire» without presumption, to the hand of die daughter of the 
most opnlcntf and accident, or the caprice of the prince, may 
pracipitate the latter into mbery, and elevate the former to 
prosperity and honour* 

The iloora are, for the most part, mote cleanly in ibeir 
pcnoos, than in their garments. Th^ wash their hands before 
every meal, which, as tbcy use no knives or forks, they eat with 
their fingers : half a dozen persons sit raund a large bowl of 
aseasoe, and, after the usual ejaculation (Bismillah) ** In the 
name of God T each peraou puts his hand to the bowl, and tak- 
ing up the food, throws it, by a dexterous jerk, into his mouth, 
without suffering his finj^ers to touch the lips. However re- 
pugnant this may be Lo our ideas of cleanliness, yet tin. hand 
being always washed, and never touclnng ihe inouLli in lIic act 
of eating, these people aic Ijy no means so dirty Euro])eans 
have sometimes hastily imagined. They have no chairs or 
titltlcs iu liicii houses, but sit cross-legged on carpets and 
cuiliions ; and at meals, the dish or bowl of provisions is 
placed on the tloor. They iiave an exceileat dish, which ihsy 

* Persons benring the name of Moh»aillied, whicb is generally given lo Ifae 
first tnnle cliild born in marriage, are always nddrrsscd by the title r f S(»?<?v, 
which aosweis to Signer, or Moasiear ^ even the £iiiperor bimaelf ob«crvt:« ihu 
towaidi Ihe meiiMit nlgect that may happen to appear .befova him ; when the 
name w ActanMC, A\y, Said, Kossero, &c. ihit hoDourabIc dBriiiMSiM k observed 
or not, according to the situalioo and character of the person afi<?rc<v<l. The 
Jews, however, whatever their cooditioo, matt addresa evary Mootelmin with tiie 
tcitti Seedy, or incur the danger of being knocked dowii| «faile« mi lb* ether 
hand, the lowest MooidaiiD woold consider it a degradation to addieM a Jew of 
ihe higbert rank or letpcelability by this title. 
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call £1 Kalia ; it is prepared without salt ; the meat is cut in 
kn^ slips, about an inch uride, mod hung in the air for a hw 
days, when it is put into jars, which are filled with darified 
b<2tter (Smin) : this preparation will keq> several yean; it is 
used by the rich and aiBuent when crossing the Desert to Tioif 
hacloo, or when on a journey to Mecca, and indeed whenever 
they travel through a country where food is not readily prpcur- 
able. Bread is seldom used in the travene of the Desiert, but 
certain flat cakes, similar to crumpets, but without leaven, are 
kneaded, and put on embon, where they are half baked* and 
eattib with honey and butter by the 'merchants and traders who 
accompany the caravans. 

The women are not less cleanly than the men ; for besides 
performing the usual ablutions before and after meals, they 
wash their face, hands, arms, legs, and feet, two or three limes 
a day, which contributes greatly to their beauty. The poorer 
classes, however, look deplorable, aiiti txciLe disfriist. The 
faces ol ihe old women appear slirivelled, IKmh ihc uuaiodcrate 
use of cosmetics a.nd paint during iheir yoiuli. 

The chief deliglit of the women is to attend diligently lo ilieir 
children, and a numerous posterity is fervently desired. In 
obedience to the injunction of Molianimed, mothers suckle their 
children two years.* When circumstances oblige them to lake 
a nurse, she is not treated as a servant, but becomes one of the 
iamily, and passes licrdays among tlie children she has suckled, 
by whom she is ei'er ajienvards cherished and proffcted ; the 
children are taught to consider her as their own relaliou, and 

• Let the mother tiiakk bcr child Ml two jears, if the child ikei not qok 
" the breast ; but »be shdl be penttitted to ween It with Ibe ooMeol of tlio 
*• haebeiid." Vide Keian. 
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she is called ( Emuh d'tl HeUih] ihe milk niotlier: in case of 
future adversity, she never sppliis ineffectually ior succour to 
these children, who consider it a duly incumbent on them to 
assist her to the utmost extent of their power. I be<e milk- 
moiiicis arc chosen from well formed, young, and healthy 
women. 1 he new horn iulant is not swaddled up in a profu- 
sion of clothes, but is laid naked oo a carpet, and exposed in 
a lofty and spacious apartment, where, breathing freely, it 
gradually acquires strength, while daily ablution renders it 
vigorous and he3!i!;y. The females are not taught to read or 
write, but learn early, and from experfence, the domestic olEces 
of the household ; their body and limbs are never confined by 
tight dresses, their garments are loose and easy, suffering the 
limbs to have free action, and the body to take its natural form ; 
they are occupied In grinding the com, baking the bread, and 
preparing the food for their husbands and family. Ancient 
cuMom, and a predilection for the mannert of tbeir primo^ 
genitois, rendering these necessary (tccupatious pleasant and 
agreeable. 

The male children, whose mode of educatiifn is equal through' 
oot the empire, on attaining the eighth year (not eighth day, as 
some have assened,) are cireumcised, and then begin to study 
the Koran. He is taught to fear and adore God, to respea old 
age and his parents ; he is initiated io the principles of hospi- ' 
tality, which virtues being inculcated at school, and being 
afterwards seen constantly practised in his fathet^s family, then 
cannot fail to be, at the age of puberty, indelibly engraven on 
his heart. His inclination directs him to learn the useful arts, 
the care of the flocks, the tillage of the soil, or the exercise of 
arms; those engaged in the latter are particularly noticed by 
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th« £inperor, and if they diioover a MachiaveUian or despotic 
policy, ifaey are generally promoted to the goyenunent of soibc 
province or town. 

The Moors are not very fond orgamci or divenionf ; (hey are 
often seen sitting; in the streets for hours together, sometimes in 
a dull lethargic Immour, at irthen so vociferous and full of 
act-ion with each «ther, that a person unacquainted with their 
manner would suppose (hey were going to tight. 

Their usual games are leap-frog, juinping, and foot^ball ; ihe 
Jast is the lavoorite divenion, at which . they do not seek (o 
send the ball to a goal, but kick it up, and amuse themselves 
with it, whhout any definitive purpose. 

Of their military exercises the (lab el Borode) riding full speed, 
and firing, Js the only one ; this is performed by all tbos^ who 
keep horses.; a paity starts off together, and running full gallop 
ifire their muskets, stoppingshort close to some wall, those being 
-considered the best honemen who approach nearest the wall, 
.and stop shortest ; they then return, load again, and renew the 
race : this is the mode after which they charge an enemy. 

In the markets and public streets 9xq seen wpert jugglers, who 
perform astonishing feats of f^er-ife-mam with must curious and 
unaccountable deceptions : the province of Suse is most cele- 
.brated for these arts. 

Certain theatrical orators go about the most busy parts of the 
cities, and arrest the attention of the passengers by declamatioii. 
.Some of these players personify all the various characters of a 
drama with exquisite spirit and humour. In the evening these 
amusements are laid aside and the Asslsshna, or dancing boys, 
«xcite- (he attention of the populace; these boys are accoinpa- 
jnied .by a£ovemor« or master^ who is indtspcnsibly of a musical 



(uro, andisaooompanied by a kcttle-dram,a flute made of a reed, 
and similar in aouiul to the pandean pipe, and an instrument 
with two strings, somewhat lilce the Greek lyre.7 These dancers 
are habited in gaudy attire, and move their feet in dancing 
wilbout taking them off the ground, but gradually proceeding 
ibrirards, till they, by a signal from their chief, vault into the 
air, and perform various evolutioitt somewhat similar to the 
tumbJen at Sadler's Wells. Decency forbids the recital of what 
usually occurs after this entcrtaimnfint is tenuinated. 

' Amoogst the Arabs the girls danoe in a very superior style;; 
the Arahian ladies of the Mograffra tribe, as well as those of 
Wckled Abbusebah, eminently excel. I remember passii^; a 
night in one of their douais, on the confines of Sahara, with a- 
large party of Arabs, and instead of goiug to sleep, the Sheik of 
tbe douar sent for six elegant females, who eng^ed our admi- 
ratioatill th» morning. Judging of the. movements of these 
dancing: Arab* mth the sentiments of an Englishman, they 
would be thought somewhat lascivious ; but the manners and 
customs of the country reconciles to propriety these spirited 
]Dovemenls« Signor Andrea de Ghristo, a Venetian merchant, 
was with me, and declared that he had never seen better daoci 
ing in Italy. * 

When a Mooselmin is inclined to marry, he makes enquiry; 
of some duena or confidential servant respecting the person of 

lict misircis, and il he receive a saiistaclory description of tlier 
lady, ail ojjporLuuity is soiiiciimes pioiurcd la sec lier at a 
window, or oilier place; ihis interview generally determines 
whctlier the parlies are to continue their regards ; if ihe suitor 
be sHiihiied with the lady, he seeks an occasion of communi- 
cating, bis passion to the lather, and proposes to. marry, hiftt 
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daughter. The fathers eonaent being obuiofld, he sends pre- 
sents to the lady, acoording to his circumstances, which being 
accepted, the parties arc supposed to be betrothed, and marriage 
follows. 

Of the marriage ceremony much has been said by Various 
authors. The bridegroom is mounted on a horse, with his doe 
covered^ surrounded by his friends, and those of the parents^ 
who run their horses, atid fire their muskets at the feet or face 
of the bridegroom; the (Tabla) kettle drum, the (Erb'eb) tri- 
angle, an instrument sunilarao the Greek lyre, (having how- 
ever but two stringii,) and a rude kind of flute, form the'band of 
music ; whilst the friends of the married party dancie and jump 
about, twirling their muskets In the »r, and otherwise discover- 
ing their satisfaction. This ceremony being terminated, the 
parties go to the house of feasting, where the evening is passed 
in oonvivtality, till the bride and bridegroom retire to rest. 
The sheets are afterwards produced, somewhat indecently, as a 
proof of the virginity of the bride, and exhibited in triumph to 
the relations. 

It is not expected that tlie woman should have a fortune or 
a settlement ; but if the father be rich, he generally gives a 
dowry to his d^iughier, and a quantity of pearls, rubies, dia> 
monds, &:c. The dowry remains the property of the female, 
and in case of a divorce, by consent of the husband, is returned 
to her: these scjiaiaiions piotccd IVfjin varunis causes, as bar- 
renness, the (iis;ippoiutmcnt of cxpcciaiiori, iiic tj):ibi!ity of per- 
forming the douicsiic duties, or incotiipaiiuiiiLy ul disjinsiliou. 
Separation, howevtr, not oi i,2,inating in the above causes, is 
reprobated as iaiinoral and disre;.utab!e. A plurality oi wives 
is allowed in aii Mohamuicdaii countries ; tlie lawfi^l number is 
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limiled by the Koian to four, in addition to which they are 
allowed as many concubines as they can support ; in this latitude 
of iuxury, however, they seldom indulge^ The Emperor, the 
prinoa, and some of the bashaws, have often (bur wives, but 
SMM tfUh Ihem thn number encreases graduaUjf ; thus, the Erst 
wife, after having bad a child, or when her bloom has passed, 
or the marlcs of age appear, makes way for a young one, who is 
taught to respect the former, who still remains mistress of the 
boosebold ; when the second lady loses her bloom, she is sup- 
planted by a third, and the third by a fourth ; so that (he rich 
and independaul Mooselmin, however old he be himself, has 
generally a young wife, or a young concubine,* to cherish him ; 
and lliis, ihcy sa) , enables tlittn to erijov life longer than the 
Christians ; for they uKsiuLain, Lbal an old wonian cie-.troys 
the vigour of a man, a voung woman encreases it ; but these 
luxurious debauchee^., these devotees to the pleasures of the 
fair sex, from their irregular excesses, are often, about the age 
of fifty, and sometimes before, totally incapable of performing 
the duties of the matrimonial conLract; under these circum- 
' stances, stimulating drugs, and aromatic compositions are ia 
vain rcsot ted to, and the wretched man becomes at once the 
victim of inflamed desire, and impotency. 

It must not, however, be imagined, that this insatiable desire 
for voung females pervades the mass of the people; Mooselmin, 
in genera!, arc satisfied with one wife, and, in a tract of country 
possessing :\ population of one Imndred thousand souls, a him- 
dred men will scarcely be found who keep four. Such is the 
sUte of polygamy in lliis couatry. 

* Tltne yma% wive* aud coDcoKiiet often find opporlnnitisi idradailindj lo 

i^yi^jtfflil ijicu men of ^TTtbsnifti 

T 
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With regard to the (Kadeem*) ooncubines, they are gene* 
rally black women, purchased originally at Timbucloo ; they 
reside in the bouse with the wives, performing the menial offices 
of the domestic establishment. The children of these concu- 
bines, when not the master's offspring, are horn slaves, and in- 
herited by him, who either keeps iheui for ihc purpose of mar- 
rying them to some black slave of his own, or sells tlicm in the 
public market ; this latter mode of disposiiij^ ol tlicrn, however, 
is seldom pi aciiscd, except in cases of iillx>. Itv ; lor altliough 
the law gives great latitude to masters luu uig slaves, yet ihc 
children are generally brought up under the iiiotlici j> care, and 
hccoiuc members of the fauiily ; by set ving at an early at!;e in 
domestic occupations, they earn iheir living by their work; for 
in a country where the utccssaiies of liTc arc j)rohil)itecl Irom 
exportation,'!* the expense (ji uj.utitenance is inconsiderable : so 
that a large and numerous ianiily is a blessing, and the more 
numerous the <;realer the blessing. Livino; ou simple lood, for 
the most part of lite farinaceous kind, their appetites are easily 
satisfied : their \s'anis arc lew, and tlicir rcsouiccs main'. 

This system of prohibiting the exportation of provisions does 
not, however, as might be supposed, reduce their value; lor it 
has been observed, in the reign of Seedy Mchanmied ben Abd 
Allah, when the prohibition was enforced only when a scarcity 
was aniieipaicd, lhat during the pixihibition the price uf com 
rose; tlie Arab farmers, preferring a market and sale to Euro- 
peans ibr dollars, to the tardiness of sale for domestic consump- 
tion, kept their corn in their Matamores till an exportation was 
again permitted, and then brought it to market. Neither is 

• Tlie k gaUami, for when not guilurtl, the word nj^nifie* oU or worn oat, 
t The supply of llw g«rriion of Gibraltar^ with ballocke, fcc cjtoepied. 
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there policy in the proliibilioii, (except the Mohammcrlan 
principle of policy be admitted, that of promoting the poverty 
of the people or community), for by it the agricullurisis 
not having a sufficient market for the whole produce of his land, 
he cultivates but a third or a fourth pan, leaving the remaining 
part fallow; and even this fourth part is found to produce 
quite as much as is neccssar)- for the douiesiic consumptiou. 
The same argument applies totlic other articles of produce, viz. 
sweet almonds, dales, raisins, figs, olive oil, kc. Accordingly, 
since their prohibition, the immense plantations of these articles 
in all the provinces, particularly in Suse, where they abound, 
have been neglected, and are gradually decreasing, the produce 
being more than the domestic demand, insomuch, that the 
price is insu'! cient to pay the labour of gathering ; for among 
this abstemious and parsimonious people, it would be dilficult 
to find the individual who would give two shillings for the 
same quantity of provision of one kind, that he could procure 
of another kind lor one shilling. 

The women are not so much confined as has been ge- 
nerally imagined; ihty frequently visit their relations and 
friends,* and have various ways of facilitating intrigues ; 
thus, if a lady's (rahayat) sandals be seen at the door of 
an apartment, the husband himself dare not enter; he re- 
tires into another rooni, and directs the female slave to in- 
form him when her (Lela) lady is disengaged, which is 
known by the sandals being taken away. On the other hand 

* Women of rank, wlio reside in the towns, seldom walk abroad, it being con- 
sidered a degradation to the wife of a gentleman to be seen walking in the street; 
wben, however, liicy are going lo pay a risit, ibey have a servant, or slave, to ac- 
company them. 
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when an ill-disposed husband becomes jealous or discon- 
tenled with his wife, he has too many opportunities of treating 
her cruelly; he may tyrannize over her without control; no 
one can go to her assistance, for no one is authorised to cnler. 
his Horem without permission. Jealousy or hatred rises so higli 
in the breast of a Moor, that deatli is often the consequence to 
the wretched fimiale who has excited (perhaps innocently) the 
anger of her husband. The fate of those women who arc not so 
fortunate as to bear a male child is too often to he lamented; 
those who do, are treated with extraordinary respccL, ihc iathcr 
being careful not to ill-treat llic niother of his sou or heir. A 
lather, however fond of his daughter, cannot assist her, even if 
informed of the ill-treatment she suffers; the husband alone is 
lord paramount: if, however, he should be convicted of uiur- 
dei iiig his w ife, he would suffer death, but liiis is diHicull to as- 
certain, even should she bear on her the marks of his cruelty, or 
dastardly conduct, for who is to detect it ? Instances have hccri 
known where the woman has !)cen cruelly hcaten and put to 
death, and the parents have been informctl oi her decease as if 
it had been occasioned bv sickness, and she has been buried ac- 
cordingly ; but this diOicuity of bringing the men to justice 
holds only among the [)owerful bashaws and persons in tiie 
highest stations; and these, to avoid a retaliation of similar 
practices on iAaV children, sometimes prefer giving their daugh- 
ters in marriage to men of au inferior station in life, who are 
more amenable to justice. 

The etiquette of the court of Marocco does not allow any 
man to mention the word Death to the Emperor; so that when 
it be necessary to communicate to him the news of the decease 
4»f any Mohammedan, the courtiers thus express themselves: 
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(Ufah Ameruh) lie has c(;iiij>!LLcd liis destiny or Ills period ; lo 
which the reply is (Allah ec erhammnh) God be merciful to 
him. When a Jew dies, the Moors express it l>y (Maat bcl 
Karan), the son of a cuckoltl is dead. On the death of a Chris- 
tian, if he bore a good character, they say (Maat Mestjiiin). the 
inuH'ensive man is dead ; hut if he was unpopular^ or disliked, 
(Maat el K affer) the iufidel is dead. 

All persons at this court who have no faith in Mohammed 
being considered as infidels, a stigma is attached to their names 
when uttered before ihe Etnpcror; accordingly they say (Lihudi 
ashawk assecdi. El Kafler ashawk asseedi.) He is a lt\s\asfiawk^ 
Master. He is an Iniidel, ashawk^ Master. This term ashawk is. 
an Arabic idiom, and signifies, " I beg pardon for mentioning so 
degraded or contemptible a name in my master's presence." 

Tliere is a ridiculous prejudice throughout this country, 
vrhich extends as far as the Nile £1 Abeede,or Nile of Soudan, 
in considering tl.c word /ipe as indecottius ; U is therefore never 
mentiooed in the Emperor's presence, nor even to any prince^ 
bashaw* or powerful man : the speaker expressing himself thus 
( Arbat u Wahud) i. e. Four and one. 

The number 5 is emblematical of the hand of power or 
tyranny; so that the poor Jews, who are treated In this country 
somewhat worse than dogs in Christian countriesi have a hand 
with the fingen spread. out, painted on their doors or houses, 
as an amulet to chann away oppression. Accordingly (Khumsa 
alik), '* Five be upon thee, or the hand of power be upon thee,'* 
isa Guneor malediction frequently conferred by the Moors on 
the oppressed Jews. 
The imperial revenue consists of the following impostf : 
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1st. (Ska u Laskort) Two per cent, on camels, horses, mules 
asses, cattle, sheep, goatSj Ice. and ten per cent, on corn and the 
produce of land. The payment of this branch of the revenue 
which is^ihe most considerable, is made either in cash or in 
kind, optional in the subject. ' 

2ad. {Mrtt^s and Sokm's,) Fines and presents, viz. Fines 
levied at discretion by the bashaws of provinces, alkaids of 
cities and towns, and dooars, and others employed by them ; 
these consist in satisfaction for ounces ; thus, if two men 
quarrel,; and blood be spilt in the fray, half the property of the 
aggressor is oflen exacted as a fine for disturbing the peace. If 
» traveller be robbed, the douar, or encampment, where the 
robbery was committed,. is fined in double the sum, viz. tlie 
sum stolen is returned to the rObbed* and an equal sum is paid 
to the bashaw for the imperial treasury. The inhabitants of the 
douar are then left to discover the robbers, and recover of them 
the property .stolen ; the benefidal effects of this sklotary law 
must be evident to every man, but particularly to those who 
have frequently travelled through this country, and by their 
own experience have seen and felt the influence which it has 
on every individual, and the interest that is ciiHused through* 
out the community to protect travellers from plunder, hi an 
cxLciJhivc cluimpaign country Ijkc this, wheic tlic populauon of 
the provinces consists of encauipiucnts in the jjlauis, open to the 
attack of robbers, and undefended, there would be no security 
were it not for the good effects of this law, which renders every 
individual a guard to the proi)erly of the person sojourning in 
the dibinct of which he is an inhabitant. 

A traveller may exact a hue from a douar for inhospitable 
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treatment, by making a complaint to the bashaw under whose 
government the Sheik ol the douar lives. 

5d. Legal disputes. Considerable sums are presented to the 
bashaws, alkaids, &c. to procure their attention to the interest 
of the parlies disputing , and to accelerate the termination. Tlius 
a douceur to a bashaw of a few hundred dollars, will sometimes 
give a man as much advantage over his antagonist, as would be 
gained in Kngland l>y the retaining of an eminent counsel to 
plead his cause. I'hese douceurs are often paid to ministers by 
persons desirous to obtain some privilege from the Emperor, 
and are usually regnlalcd according to the rank of the appli- 
cant, and the importance of the favour to be conferred. The 
ministers, and oilier persons in authority, do not conceal their 
operations; but will tell you what you are to pay for such a 
privilege or favour, which has at least this good effect, that you 
have a certain quid pro quo, and you are not seduced, under 
false promises, to attend on ministers ineffectually: your busi- 
ness is expedited generally to your satisfaction.' A knowledge 
of the ministers, and of the spirit of the court, as well as the 
character of the Emperor, is, perhaps, indis]>ensibly necessary 
to ensure success. When these sums and douceurs have been 
repeatedly given, and have, by accumulation, become consider- 
able, a pretext is seldom wanting to attack these bashaws, 
cadis, alkaids, and other officers, for some misdemeanor, or for 
mal-administrat on of justice, and they are accordingly heavily 
mulcted; but they readily pay the hne, which thus ulti- 
mately forms a part of the imperial revenue, that they may 
again enter into their oppressive offices. 

In casesof disfiute, which come into the province of the civil 
law, the cadi determines the case; and the retaining, in such 
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case?, able (Lnkiel*?) pleaders, is attended with similar advan- 
tan;es, as witli us. In these disputes, however, a pajicr or two, 
written in the most concise manner, is all that necessary; the 
wheels of justice are not clogged with such volumes of cases 
and brielis as with us. 

4lh. Immense presents are occasionally made by the bashaws, 
alkaidst kc. to the Emperor, to secure the imperial favor, and 
lo eoable them to hold their places against the attacks con< 
ttnually made by others, who spare no expense in pr-esenting, 
through the ministers* their claims for prePcrment. The bashair 
Ben Hammed, who governed Duquelia in the reign of the pre* 
sent Emperor's father, Seed/ Mohammed, every Friday, as the 
' Emperor came out of the mosque, presented him with a large 
wedge of pure gold of Soudan, 

Stbly. The fish called Shcbbel (similar to salmon), the pro- 
duce of the great rivers, viz. the £1 Rose, the Seboo, the Mor- 
beya, the Tensift, and the river Suse, pay to the imperial 
treasury a heavy duty ; but that duly is generally fanned to 
some wealthy individual, .who pays about 20 per cent, on the 
value of the fish caught, or gives so much per annum for the 
privil^e of fishing in the rivers. 

6tb. El Be^^ or gate-dutyi an impost of from (one blaoquil 
to two ounces) Ij^. to Is, on eveiy camel-load of merchandise 
carried out or brought into any city or town. 

9 th. {Gkaaf) The poll-tax levied on the Jews, viz. the 
pro rata of every Jew is calculated according to bis property, by 
a committee appomted by themselves. This tax may amount 
Co about ten per cent* on their income or profits. 

8th. {El Woretla.) The herediury tax. The Emperor is heir to 
all the estates of his subjects who die without bein; so that at ' 
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the termitiation of (he plague, in 1800, he gained an incalculable 
accession of wealth in gold, silver, and in estates, many of which 
latter he has since given to the (Jamaat) mosques. This pro- 
perty of the mosques is called IVak'J^ a term significant of any 
thing, the right of which continues in the original proprietor, 
but the profit issuing from it belongs to some charitable insti* 
tution ; so that the mosque lands are now extensive, and, con- 
sequently, the jjriests are amply provided for. 

9ih. Duties on the importation of merchandize from Europe* 
and on the exportation of the produce of the country. On the 
former, the regulation is generally 10 per cent., which is paid ia 
kind, except only on iron, steel, Buenos Ayres hydes, lead, and 
sulphur, which pay a duty on importation of three dollars per 
quintal. The duties on the produce of the country are regulated 
by the option of the Emperor. 

The duly on Wax now is - 12-f^ per cent. 



10th. All ambassadors, envoys, consuls, merchants, and, in 
short, every individual who presents himself to the Emperor, 
whether in a public or private capacity, must necessarily be 
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aeoompanied wiih a pKMot, a cuHom Mtablbbed from time ioH 
memorial in Africa, as well as in ihe East; and these inrnm 
m in proportion to tbe magnitude of the negpciation. The kUig 
of Spain, dunhg the reign of Seedy Mc^ammed ben Abd Allah, 
the iather of ihe reigning Emperor, sent presents to an enormous 
amount, in order to purchase the friendly alliance of the Em- 
perur, and to induce him to continue the exportation of grain 
to Spain. 

I ttb. In addition to all these sources of rerenue, may be 
mentioned the duties on the exportation of cattle and vego* 
tables to our garrison of Gibraltar, and on a few similar sup- 
plies to Spain and Portugal. 

Before the present Emperor ascended the thnme, the produce 
of the country was allowed to be exported from all the ports on 
the coast, and formed a very considerable source of revenue ; 
the duties on grain alone, from Dar El Beida, in one year, 
amounted to 722,000 dollars. The exportation from the ports 
of Arziila, El Araicbe, Mamora, Rabat, Fedcllu, Azamor, Ma- 
zagan, Saffy, Mogodor, and Sauta Cruz, in Suse, were not quite 
so considerable. The present proliibilioii of the exporlaliou 
of grain, together with all the articles enumerated above, to 
whicli may be added, wool, liax, aad cotton, cannot be a proof 
of the Enkpcror's avarice, a passion ascribed to him by many; 
as, by allowing their cxporuiiou, and unconraging their culn- 
vation, an accession of several millions would aunuuily be added 
to the revenue of his empireii 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Some Account of a peculiar Species of Plague which depopulated 
West Barbary w 1799 and 1800, and to the Effects of which 
the Aulfior was an eye-witness. 

From various circumstances and appearances, and from tlie 
character of the epidemical distemper which raged lately in the 
south of Spain, there is every reason to suppose, it was similar 
to that distemper or plague which depopulated West Barbary; 
for whether we call it by the more reconcileable appellation of 
the cpidemy, or yellow fever, it was undoubtedly a plague, and 
a most destructive one, for wherever it prevailed, it invariably 
carried off, in a few months, one-half, or one-third, of the popu- 
lation. 

It does not appear how the plague originated in Fas in the 
year 1 799.* Some persons, who were there at the time it broke 
out, have conHdently ascribed it to infected merchandize im- 
ported into that place from the East ; whiUt others, of equal 
veracity and judgment, have not scrupled to ascribe it to (he 
locusts which had infested West Barbary during the seven pre- 
ceding ycars,-f- the destruction of which was followed by the 
(jedrie) small-pux, which pervaded the country, and was gene- 
rally fatal. The jedrie is supposed to be the forerunner oi this 

* See the AuUior'i obMrvatioos, ia • letter to Mr. Willii, in Genllemaa'* 
Magazine, February I8'Jj. 
t See page 106. 
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species of cpidemy, as a[>pean by an ancient Arabic raanuscript, 
which gives an account of the same disorder having carried off 
two-thirds of the iobabitantA of West Barbary about four cen- 
turies since. But however this desirucii ve epidemy <Hrigioated, 
its leading features were novel, and its consequences more 
dreadful than the common plague of Turkey, or that of Syria, 
or Egypt. Let eveiy one freely declare his own sentiments 
about it ; let him assign any credible account of its rise, or the 
causes that introduced so terrible a scene. I shall relate only 
what its symj)tonis were, what it actually was, and how it ter- 
minated, having been an eye-witness of its dreadful effects, and 
having seen and visited many who were afflicted, and who were 
dying with it. 

In the month of April, 1 f 99, a dreadful plague, of a most 
destructive nature, manifested itself in the city of Old Fazt 
which soon after communicated itsdf to the new city. This 
unparalleled calamity, carried off one or two the first day, 
three or four th« second day, six or eight the third day, and 
increasing progressively, until the mortality amounted to two 
in the hundred of the aggregate population, coulinuing wiih 
Ululating vidtnee, ten, fifteen, or twenty days ; being of longer 
duration in old than in new towns ; then diminishing iu a pro- 
gressive proportion from one thousand a day to nine hundred, 
then to eight hundred, and so on until it disappeared. What* 
ever recourse was had to medicine and to physicians was 
nnavtiling ; so that such expedients were at length totally 
relinquished, and the people, overpowered by this terrible 
scourge, lost all hopes of surviving it. 

Whilst it raged in the town of Mogodor, a small village 
(Diabet}, situated about two miles south-east, of that place, 
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remained uninfected, although the communication was open 
between them : on the tliirtij- fourth day, however, after its first 
appearance at Mogodor, this village was discovered to be in- 
fected, and the disorder raged with great viulerice, making 
dreadful liavock among the iiuman species for twenty one days, 
carr) ing off, during that period, one hundred persons out of one 
hundred and thirty three, the original population of the village, 
before the plague visited it ; none died after this, and those who 
were infected, recovered in the course of a month or two, some 
losing an eye, or the use of a leg or an arm 

Many similar circumstances might be here adduced relative 
to <he numerous and populous villages dispersed through the 
extensive Shelluh province of Haha, all which shared a similar 
or a worse fate Travelling through this province shortly after 
the plague had exhausted itself, 1 saw many uninhabited ruins, 
which i had before witnessed as flourishing villages; on mak- 
ing enquiry concerning the population of these dismal reauius, 
I was informed that in one village, which contained six hundred 
inhabitanis, lour persons only had escaped the ravage. Other 
villages, which had contained four or five hundred, had only 
seven or eight survivors left to relate the calamities they had 
sufFtied. Families which had retired to the country to avoid 
the infection, on returning to town, when all infection had ap- 
parently ceased, were generally attacked, and died; a singular 
instance of this kmd happened at Mogodor, where, after the 
mortality had subsided, a corj)s of troops arrived from the city 
of Terodant, in the province of Suse, where the plague had 
been raging, and had subsided ; these troops, after remaining 
three days at Mogodor, were attacked with the disease, and it 
raged exclusively among litem for about a month, during wliich. 
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it carried off two-thirds of their original iiuinbei , one hundred 
men; daring this interval the otiier inhabitants of the town 
were exempt from the disorder, tiioiigh these troops were not 
confined to any particuhir quarter, many of them having had 
apartments in (he houses of the inhabitants of the town. 

The destruction of the human species in the province of Sum 
was considerably greater than elsewhere ; Terodaia, formeii^r 
the metropolis of a kingdom, but now that of Suse, lost, when 
the infiBction was at its height, about eight hundred each day : Cbc 
ruined, but still extensive city of Vfarocco,* lost one thousand 
each day; the populous cities of Old and New Fas diminished 
in population twelve or fifteen hundred each day^i* insooiucfa, 
that in these extensive cities, the mortality was so great, that 
the living having not time to bury the dead, the bodies were 
de|K)sited or thrown altogether into large holes, which, when 
nearly foil, ivtre covered over -with earth. All regulations in 
matters of sepulture before observed were now no longer re- 
garded ; things sacred and things prophane had now lost their 
distinction, and universal despair pervaded mankind* Yotingi 
healthy, and robust persons of full stamina, were, for the moat 
part, attacked first, then women and children, and lastly, thin, 
sickly, emaciated, and old people. 

After this violent and deadly calamity had subsided, we 
behdd a general alteration in the fortunes and circumstances of 
men ; we saw persons who before the plagMC ^cte oommoQ 

• I have been ii)rortnL(] that lliore nrc ftil! at Marocco, apartments wherein (he 
(lead were placed \ and that alter the wliuie fatoily was »wept away ibe doors 
vere hwk ap, Mnd feniiin to to tfait day* 

t TUen died, during llie whole uf ihe above periods, in the city of Murocoo, 
50/00; in Faa, GifiOOi in Mogodor, AtHJOi and in Safly, ifiOQ; in ail IH,S00 
•ouUi 
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labourers, now in possession of thousands, and keeping horses 
without knowing how to ride them. Parties of this <l'^«:rip- 
tion were met Mherever we went, and the men of f. -uily 
called ihem in derision (el wurata) the inheritors.* Pntvjsi i 
also became extremely cheap and abnndant: the flocks i: I 
herds had been left in the fiehls, and ihcre was now no oi e 
to own them; and the propensity to phnider, so noiorifjii^ly 
attached to the character of the Arab, as well as to the Sht liiiii 
and Moor, was superseded by a conscientious regard to justice, 
originating from a continual apprehension of dissolution, and 
that the El khere,-f- as the plague was now called, was a judg- 
ment of the Omnipotent on the disobedience of man, and that 
it behoved every individual to amend his conduct, as a piepa- 
ration to his departure for paradise. 

Theexpenseof labour at the same time encreased enormously,;}^ 
and never was equality in the human species more cuns]>icuous 
than at this time ; when corn was to be ground, or bread baked, 
both were performed in the houses of the affluent, and prepared 
by themselves, for the very few people whom the plague had 
spared, were insufficient to administer to the wants of the rich 
and indcpcndanl, and they were accordingly compelled to work 
for themselves, performing personally the menial offices of their 
respective families. 

The country being now depopulated, and much of the terri- 
tory' without owners, vast tribes of Arabs emigrated from their 
abodes iu the iDlerior of Sahara, and took possession of the 

* Des gens parvenues, m the French express it ; ur opslarts. 

'\ The good, or bcDediclion. 

X At this Lime I received from Marocco a caravan of many camel loads of bees- 
wax, in terrons containing 200 lbs. each ; I lenl for workmen to place them one 
opoo another, and they demanded one dollar per serron for so moving tliem. 
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couulry conlisTuous to (lie river Draha, as well as many district* 
inSuse; aucJ, in short, settling themselves, aiul pitcliiug their 
(en(s wherever ihey iound a ferule country with little or oo 
population. 

The symptoms ot tliis p]af;uc varied indifferent patients, the 
variety of age and constitution gave it a like variety of ap- 
peal anre and character. Those who cnjo)ed perlect health 
were suddcidy seized with head-aches and inflammations ; the 
longue and throat became oT a vivid red, the bicath was drawn 
with dilliculty, and was succeeded hy sneezing and hoarseness; 
when once settled in the stomach, it excited vomitings of i)lack 
bile, attended with excessive torlnre, weakness, hiccough, and 
convulsion. Some were seized with sudden shivering, or deli- 
rium, and had a sensation of such intense inward heat, that they 
threw off their clothes, and would have walked about naked in 
quest of water wherein to plunge themselves. Cold water was 
eagerly resorted to by the unwary and jm[)rudent, and proved 
fatal tf» those who indulged in its momentary relief. Some bad one, 
two> or more buboes, which formed themselves, and became often 
as Large as a walnut, in the courseof a day ; others had a similar 
number of carbuucles ; others had both buboes and carbuncles, 
which generally appeared iu the groin, under the arm, or near 
the breast. Those who were affected * with a shivering, having 

* M'drob is an idiom in the Arabic tangeage aoaewlMt difficult to render into 

Englisli -, il ii "cll l-nowii that the Mohauimedaas are prerfcstinnrians, and tliat 
they believe in the existeoce of spirit*, d«vil», &,c. their idea of ihe plague is, tba^ 
it is a good or bivssing sent from Gud to clear the woitd of a superfluous pnpula- 
' tioii — that no medicine or precaution can ktuv or prevcat it; that every one who 
is to be a vici'm in it is (inklub<-) rccurJi d in llie [iouk of Fate; thai ;hcre are 
jcertain Geini who (:reside ov«i the tate ot men, and who tomttuiies discover 
themselves in various lorms, havini; often legs similar to those of fowls ; that these 
Genii arc armed uidi :<rru.>s: iliat witen a person is uHuckt-d hy ilie plagnCf 
jrliich i» called in Aiubw I'ainer, or |.lie destin/ or decree, be is shot bj one of tbcw 
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DO biiboe, carbuncle, spots, or any other exterior disfi^ruration, 
were invariably carried off in less than tw cnty-ioui iiours and 
the body of the deceased btcanie quickly pulriHecJ, so ihat it 
was indispensably necessary to l)ury it a few hours adcr disso- 
lulion. h is reinarkaidc, that the birds oF the air fled away 
from the abode of men, lor aone were to be seen during this 
caUimitous f)eri(jd ; the hyxuas, on the cotUraiy, visited the 
cemeteries, and souj»lit the dead bodies to devour iliem. I re- 
coniaiended Mr. Baldwin's* invaluable remedy of olive oil, ap- 
plied Hccordiji^ to his directions ; several Jews, and some Moo- 
selmin, were induced to try it, and I was afterwards visited by 
many, to whom i had recommended it, and had given them 
tviiUen direaions in Arabic how to apply it : and I do not 
know any instance of its failing when persevered ia,eveo after 
ibe infectioD had manifested itself. 

I have no doubt but the epidemy which made its appearance 
at Cadisi and ail along the southern shores of SpatD, immedi** 
atsly as the plague was subtidiog in U'esl Rarbary, was the 
same disorder with the one above described, sufierlng, after ils 
passage toa CbrisiiaD country, some variation, origioaiing from 
(he diffierem modes of livings and other circumstances; fiur 
nodiing can be more opposiu than the food, dress, customs, and 
mumers of Mohammedans and Christians, notwithstanding the 
approicimation of Spain to Marocco. We have been credibly 

Genii, and Uie sensaUun of (be iavitible wound it similar io that ffonn a nasqoet- 
ball ; bene* the uoiveiMl application ef M'dcob to a person afflicted witli the 

plagu", i. e. lie ihul ; arid if he die, iif ih niTuruh, his destiny is completed Ot 
t«Tminaied (in tlii^ world). I scurceij ever jet law the Muo^elmia who did not 
affirm that he bad at tone time of bb life aeen theie Geoii, oad lliej oAen 
•ffewp tbcy say, in riven. 
* Itote Bfitiih Cunittl in Egjrpt* 



informed, that it was communicated originally to Spain, by 
two iiiltctcd persons, who went from Tangier to Eslapona, a 
small villa(;e on ihe opposite shore; who, after eludin;; the vi- 
gilance of the gii;u<ls, reached Cidiz. VVehave alsobeea assured 
that it w.ts tuininniiicatc I by some infietled |)crsons who landed 
in .S|)>iin, horn h vessel ihat h id loaded protluce at L'araichc in 
West Bdibary. Another accotuii was, iliat a Sp.mish privateer, 
whieh liad occasion to laml its crew for the purpose of pro- 
curing water ui some pait ot W est Bai bary, caught the infec- 
tion from communicating with the natives, and afterwards 
proceeding to Cadiz, spread it la that tawo and the acyaceat 
country. 

It should be observed, for the information of those who may 
be desirous of investigating the nature of tliis extraordinary disv 
temper, that, from its character and its symptoms, approxi- 
mating to the peculiar plague, which (according to the before 
mentioned Arabic record) ravaged and depopulated West fiar- 
baiy four centuries since, the Arabs and Moors wereof opinioo 
it would subside after the first year, and not appear again the 
next, as the Egyptian plague does; and agreeably to this 
opinion, it did not re-appear the second year : neither did SL 
John's day, or that season, affect its virulence ; but about that 
period there prevails along the coast of West Barbary a tradA 
wind, which beginning to blow in the month of May, contunies 
throughout the months of June, July, and August, with little in- 
termission. It was apprehended that the influence of this t^a^fi 
w|ud, added to the superstitious opinion of the plague ceasing 
on5t. John*s day, would stop, or at least sensibly diminish the 
mortality i but no such thing happened, the wind did set in> as 
it invariably docs, about Sk. John's day ; the disorder, however, 
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cncrcased at that period, rather than iliniuiishcd. Some persons 
were of opinion, that the infection niainUined its vinilence tHI 
the last; that the decrease of inortalitv did not originate liom a 
decrease of the miasma, hut from a decrease of population, and 
a consequent want of subjects to prey upon ; and this indeed is 
a plausible idea; but admitting it to be jnst, how are wc to 
account for the almost invariable fatality of (lie ciisorder, when 
at its hci<^ht, and the comparative inntKerice of it when on the 
decline ? for l/ien, the chance to those who had it, was, that they 
would recover and survive the malady. 

The old men seemed to indulge in a superstitious tradition, 
that when this peculiar kind of cpidemy attacks a country, it 
does not return or continue for three or more years, but disap- 
pears altogether (after the first year), and is followed the seventh 
year by contagious rheums and expectoration, the violence of 
which lasts from three to seven days, but is not fatal. Whether 
this opinion be in general founded in truth I cannot determine; 
but in the spring of the year I806« which was the seventh year 
from the appearance of the plague at Fas in 1 799, a species of 
influenza pervaded the whole country ; the patient going to bed 
ireU, and on rising in the ttoording, a thick phlegm was expec- 
torated, accompanied by a distressing rheum, or cold in the 
bead, n^ith a cough, which quickly reduced those aflccted to 
extttiac weakness, but was ietdoin fatil, comiiiuing from three 
to seven days, with more or lest violencej and thfen gradually 
disappearing. 

l)uMng the i^lagtift sU M<^odor;the European merchants shut 
ihetiftelveS Up in their rrapective houses, as is the practice in 
the Levant ; I did not take thu precaution, but occasionally 
lode out to take exercise on horseback. Riding one day out of 
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the town, I roet the Governor's brother, who asked me wliere I 
was going, when every other European was shut up ? ** To the 
garden," I answered. ** And are you not aware that the garden 
- and the adjacent country ts full of (Genii) departed soaU, who 
are busy in smiting with the plague eveiy one they meet?** I 
could not help smiling, but told him, that 1 trusted to God only, 
who would not alloir any of the Genii to smite me unless it 
were his sovereign will, and that if tt were, he could effect it 
without the aid of GeniL Ou my return to town in theeveoit^, 
the sandy beach, from, the town>gate to the sanctuary of Seedi 
Mbgodole,* was covered with biers. My daily observations oon* 
vinced me that the cpiderny was not caught by approach, unless 
that approach was accompanied by an inhaling of the breath, 
or by touching the infected person ; I therefore had a separa* 
tioo made across the gallery, inside of my house, between the 
kitchen and dining parlour, of the width of three feet, which is 
infficiently wide to prevent the inhaling the breath of a person* 
From this partition or table of separation I look the dbhes, and 
after dinner returned them to the same place, suffering none of 
the sci vaiils Lo come near me ; and in the oHicc aiuJ toutiting- 
house, 1 hdd a partition made lo picvtiit liic i<>o uLai appioach 
of.aiy person who might call on busmes:»; dud ihis precaution 
I fii iiily believe to be all that is necessary, added to that of re- 
ceiving money through vinegar, and takmg care not to touch 
or smell infectious substances 

Fear had an extraordinary effect in disposing the body to re- 
ceive the infcctioti; and those who were subject thereto, inva- 
riably caught the malady, which was ior the most part iaial* 

* A •onctuary a nilc iOBllMMl of IIk towH of Mogodor, Iran wbeace tW 
MNva raocivct iu oMie. 
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At the breaking out of (he |>lagiie at Mogodor, there were two 
medical men, an Italian and a Frenchman, the latter, a man of 
MS^ce, a great botanist, and of an acute discrimination ; they, 
however, did not remain, but look the first opportutiitv of 
leavhig the j)hicc lor I cncnilc, so ih:u the few Euiopeaiis had 
no expecULtoii oi any nu:lical assisLance except tiiaL of" the na- 
tives. Plaisters of gum aunnoiiiacum, and the juice of the leaves 
of the Qputuia, or kerrause cnsanaii, i.e. piickly pear, were 
nniversally apphcd to the carbuncles, as well as the bnboes, 
which quickly hrou'i,h< ilicni to maturity: many of the people 
of property tooL cojuous draughts of coffee and Peruvian bark. 
The f ifiaigre de qualre voUurs was used by rn.iny, also cam- 
phoi, smoking tobacco, or lumigations of ^ixx xx S.indrac ; straw 
was also burned by some, who were of opmion, that any thing 
which produced abundance of $moket was sufficient to purifjr 
the air of pestilential etHuvia. 

During the existence of the plague, I had been in the cham- 
bers of men on their death-bed : I had had Europeans at my 
table, who were infected, as well as Moors, who actually had 
buboes on them ; I look no other precaution than that of sepa- 
ration, carefully avoiding to touch the hand, or inhale the 
breath; and, notwithstanding what may have been 8aid« I am 
decidedly of opinion that the plj^(ue, at least tliis peculiar 
species of it, is not produced by any infectious principle in the 
atmosphere, but caught solely by touching infected substances, 
or inhaling the breath of those who are diseased ; and that it 
roust not be confounded with the common plague of Egypt, or 
Constantinople, being a malady of a much more despente and 
destructive kind. It has been said, by persoiis who have discus* 
sed the nature and character of the plague^ that the cultivation 
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a cQVDtiy, the draimog of the iands, and ocker agricalliifal 
jfli|>rov«iiieii(s« t«ad tocradicaleor'diinuiisb it; but at the flame 
^inei we have Aeen countries depopulated where there was no 
moms* or stagnate water for many days journey, uor even a 
•tree to impede the current of air, m* a town, nor any thing tnit 
eBcampmenls of Arabs, who procured water from wells of a 
great depth, and inhabited plains so extensive and unilbnn, that 
they resemble the sea, and are so similar in appearance af ter, as 
well as before sun-rise, that if the eye could absiruct iisclfirom 
the spot irniiicUiaLely burrounding the spectator, it coiilU iwt be 
asccri.aiiietl whether it were SLa "i land. 

I shall now subjuiii a few cases for the further elucuiaiioa 
of this tlisLcmper, lioping that the intdicdi icider will jiardon 
any inaccuracy originating from my not being a proicssioual 
man. 

CAbE 1.— One afternoon, I went into ilic kitchen, and saw the 
cook making the bread; he appeared m good health and spirits; 
I afterwards went into the adjoininp; parlour, and took up a 
book to read; in half an iiour the same irian came to the door 
of the l oom, with his eyes starting from liis head, and his bed 
clothes, ice. in his hands, saying, " open the gate for me, for I 
am (m'dorb) smitten." 1 was astonished at the sudden transition, 
and desired him to go out, and 1 would follow and shut the gate* 
The next morning he sent his wife out on an errand, and got 
eut of bed, and came to the gate half dressed, saying that he 
wat^uite recovered, and desired I would let him in. I did not, 
however, think it safe to admit him, but told him to gp bacic to 
his house tor a few days, imtti he should be able to aacertain 
that he was quite well^ be accordingly returned to his apart- 
but expired that evening, and before day-break bis body 



was in such a deplorable st ite, lhat bis feet were piitrehed. His 
wife, hy aiUndiiig on him, caught the infcciion, having a car- 
buncle, and also bubo€i>, and was cou&Dcd two monlbs before 
sbe recovered. 

Case II. — L Haj2,e Hamed O Bryliirn, the old oovernor of 
Mogodor, had twelve or mf i c children, and four wives, who 
wesc ai! tttacked, and died except ou\y one young wife); he 
attended thern successively to the grave, and notwithstanding 
that he assisted in jkm forming the religious ceremony of washing 
the body, he never himself caught the infection ; he lived some 
years af terwards, and out of the whole household, coiisislii^ of 
wives, concubines, children, and slaves, he bad but one person 
left, which was the before mentioned young wilie: this ladyt 
however, had received the infection, and was confined some 
time before she recovered. 

Case III.— Hamed ben A— was smitten with the plague; 
which he compared to the sensation of two musket balls fired at 
iuoHOiiein each thigh; a giddiness and delirium succeeded* 
and immediately afterwards a green vomiting, and he fell sense> 
leH^tO the ground ; a short time afterwards, on the two places 
where be had felt as if shot, biles or buboes formed, and on 
suppurating, discharged a foetid black pus: a (jimmera) 
carbuncle on the joint of the arm near the elbow was full of tbin 
ichor, coptauicd in an elevated skin, surrounded by a burning 
red Gcrfour ; after three months confinement, being reduced -Co a 
skeleton, the disorder appeared to have ethaosied itself, and he • 
began (o recover bis strength, which in another month was fully 
re-established. It was an observation fiiuuded on daily ex- 
perience, during the prevalence of this disorder, that those who 
were attacked with a nausea at the stomach, aad a subsequent • 
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vomitling of green or yellow bile, recovered after suffering iu 
various dtgrees, and that thoic who were affected wtih i;iddi- 
ness, or delirium, loliowcd by a discharge or voinitiugol black 
bile, invariably died after lingering one, two, or three days, 
tlieir bodies being covered with small black spots similar to 
grains oi gun powder : In this stale, however, ihey jiosscsscd 
their intellects, and spoke laiionally till tlieir dissiliiiion. 

When the constitmiun was not disposed, or iiad not vigour 
enough to throw the miasma to thesurface in the lonn of biles, 
buboes, carbuncles, or blackisii spots, the virulence is su]){>osed 
to have operated inwardly, or on the vital parts, and the patient 
died 11 less than twenty-four hours, without any exterior disB« 
juration. 

Case IV. — It was reported that the Sultan had the plague 
twice during the season, as many others had; 'so that the 
idea of its attacking like thesoiail-pox', a person but once in 
his life, is refuted : the Sultan was cured by large doses ol Peru- 
yian bark frequently repealed, and it was said that he found 
such infinite benefit from it, that he advised his brothers never 
to travel without having a good supply. The £mperor, since 
the plague, always has hy him a suflBicient quantity of quill 
bark to supply his emergency* 

Casb V.<— H. L. was smitten with the plague, which affected 
him by a pain similar to that of a long needle (as he expressed 
himself) repeatedly plunged into his groin, fn an hour or two 
afterwards, a (jimmera) carbuncle appeared in the groin, which 
continued enlarging three days, at the expiration of which 
period he could neither support the pain, nor conceal his sensa- 
(ipns; belaid himself down, on a couch; an Arabian doctor, 
applied to the carbuncles the testicles of a ram cut in half, 
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M-hilst the vitai warmth was still in them; the carbuncle on 
the third day was encreased to the size of a small orange ; the 
beforemeniioncd remedy was daily applied during thirty days, 
after which he resorted to cataplasms of the juice of the (opun- 
tia) prickly pear«tree, (feshook) gum ammoQiac, and (zite d 
aud) oil of dlives, of each oae^ird i this was intened to pro- 
nioie tupporatioo, which was soon effected ; there remained 
after the suppuralioD a large vacuity, which was daily tilled 
with fine hemp dipped iu honey; by means -of this application 
the wound filled up, and the whole waa well in thirty*iune 
days 

Case Vi.-^El H*— t— e, a trading Jew of Mogodor, was •0Fel3r 
afflicted ; he called upon me, and requested tome remedy ; I ad>> 
vised him to' use oil of olives, and having Mr. Baldwin's mode 
of administering it,* i transcribed it in the Arabic language, and 
gave it to him ; he* followed the prescription, and assured me^ 
about six weeki afterwards, (that with the blessing of God) he 
had preserved his life hy that remedy only ; he said, that after 
having been anointed with oil, bb skin became hanh aud diy 
Ulfe the scales of a fish, hut that in half an hour more, a pn^use 
perspiration came on, and continued for another half hour, 
after which he experienced relief: tliis be repeated forty day^ 
when he was quite recovered. 

• dm VII.— Moh— m'd ben A ' ■■ ■■■ fell suddenly down in 
the street; he was conveyed home ; three caihuncles and five 
buboes appeared soou after in his groin, under the joint of 

" Miw Baldwin obwrved, that irbiht the plague ravaged Egypt, die dcsden IB 

o9 were noi afTectcU wil5 tin- eiodcmy, aod he oeoordioglj iceoauucwled people 
to wioiot ihenMeiTefl wiih oil everjf tiay us a lemedj. 
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his knee, and arm-pits, and inside the elbow ; he died in Ihret 
hours after the attack. % . 

Case YIII. — L. R. was suddenly smitten with Ibis dreadful 
calamity, whilst looking over some Marocco leather; he fell 
instantaneously; afterwards, when he had recovered hb sens»^ 
he described the sensation as that of the pricking of needles, at 
every part wherein the carbuncles afterwards appeared: hedted 
ihe same day in defiance of medicine* . 
• CasB lX.^Mr. Pacifico, a merchant, was attacked, and. felt a 
pricking pain down .the inside of the thick part of the thig|ij 
near the sinews ; he was obliged to go to bed. I visited htm 
the next day, and was going to approach him, but he ex- 
claimed, ** Do. not come near me, for although 1 know I have 
not the prevailing distemper, yet your.friends,if yon touch mie, 
may penuade you otherwise, and that might alarm you; I 
shall, I hope, be well in a few days." I took the hint of Don 
Pedro de Victoria, a Spanish gentleman, who. was in the room» 
who offering me a sagar, I smoked it, and then departed; the 
next day the patient died. He was attended during his illness 
by the i^ilanthroplc Monsieur Soubremont, who did not stir 
from.his bed-side till he expired ; but after exposmg himself iit 
this manner, escaped the infection, which proceeded un- 
doubtedly from his constantly having a pipe in his mouth* 

GssB X.«Twoof the principal Jews of the town giving them* 
selves up, and having no hope, were willing to employ the re* 
roainderof theirlives inaffording assistance to the dying and the 
dead, by washing the bodies and interring them ; this business 
th^ performed during thirty or forty days, during all which 
time they were not atURkt d : when the plaj^ue had nearly sub- 
:>idcd, and ikc^' bcgau a^aax to clierish iiopcs oi surviving the 
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calamiCy, they were both imiUen, but after a few dayt ilhien 
noovered, and are now living. 

' From this last cace, aa well as from many others similar, but 
too numeitnis here to recapitnlate^ it appears that the human 
constitution requires a certain miasma, to prepare it to receive 
the pestilential infection. 

Gemml Ohervatiom^Wben the carbuncles or hoboes ap- 
peared to have a blackish rim roood their base, the case of that 
patient was desperate, and invariably fatal. Sometimes the 
whole body was covered with black spots like partiidge^hot; 
such patients always fell victims to the disorder, and those who 
felt the blow internally, shewing no external dbfigMration, did 
not survive more than a few hours. 

The plague, which appears necessary to carry olT the over- 
plus of encreasing population, visits this country about once in 
every twenty years: the last visitation was in 1799 and 1800, 
being more fatal than any ever before known. 

The Mohammedans never postpone burying their dead more 
than twenty-four hours ; in summer it would be offensive to 
keep iliem )onj;er, fur which reason they often inter the bod) a 
few hours after death ; they tirst wash it, then lay it on a 
wooden iray, witliout any coffin, but covcicd wiLh a bhroud of 
cotton cloth ; it is thus borne to the grave by four men, fol- 
lowed by tiic relatiorra and fiieuds of the deceased, chaunting, 
(La Aiiah ilia Allah \va Mohammed rassul Allah.) There is no 
God but Ihf iii;r Gi ri, arid Moiiamtned is liis prophet. The 
body is deposited iu tiie grave with ihe head towards Mecca, 
each of the two extremities ol U e sepulchre being marked by 
an upright Lone. It is uulawiul to l aLc lees at an interment , 
the bier belongs to the (Jamii) mosque, and is used, iree of 
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expcuQi by tliose who apply for it. The cerooter)' is a piece 
of ground uni/idosed, attached lo some sauicltiary, mitside of 
the town, for the Mohammedans do not allow the dead to be 
buried among the babitaiionv of the living, or in towns; they 
bigbly venerate the buiyiog-places, and, whenever tbey pass 
them, pray for the deceased. 

Disfosesj^Thc inhabitants of this country, besides the plague 
already described, are subject to many loathsome and distress* 
ing diicases. 

Many o£ the cities and towns of Marocco are visited yearly 
by malignant epidemies, which the natives call fruit-fevers; 
they originme from their indulgence in fruit, which abounds 
throughout this fertile garden of the world. The fruits deemed 
most febrile are musk>meIons, apricots, and all unripe stone 
fruits. Admits, de Medidna E^ypUorumy says, *' Autumnogras- 
stotur febrcs pestileotiales mult« qo» subdole invadunt,et saepe 
roedicum et aegrum decipiunt." 

JiMfrie {Small-pox) — Inoculation for this disease appears to 
b^ve been known in Ihis country long befere we were acquainted 
;irilb it in Europe. The Arabs of the Desert make the incisioit 
Ibr inoculation with a sharp flint. Horses and cattle are very 
much subject to the jedrie : this disease is much dreaded by the 
natives ; the patient is advised to breathe in the open air. The 
fatality oF this disease may proceed, in a great measure, from 
the tiackiiebs oF the skin of the Arabs, always exposed to the 
sun and air, which, preventing the effort which nature iiialvcsto 
throw the nx>rbid m;<lter to the surface, tends to throw it hack 
i«lo the circulation of the blood. 

Mjinen and Baldness. — Children are frequently ailected with 
baldness ; and the iaUing sickness is a common disease ; the 
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women are pariicularty subject to it ; ihey call it mjinent i* «• 
possessed with a spirit. 

Jhkad-4iehet Bowel CompUuaiSt and Jtkmmalism.'^Thc Iiead- 
ache is cominoo,but it is only temporary, arising generally from 
a tuddemt opp;ige of perspiration, and goes ofiT agaiu on u^ing 
exercise, which, in this hot climate, immediately causes per* 
spiration. The stomach is often relaxed with the heat, and be* 
comes extremely painful, this they improperly call (tljah el 
Kulleb) the heart ache. They are frequently complaining of 
gripings, and uoivcrsat weakness, which are prob^ly caused 
by the water they continually drink; they complain also of 
(Ujah el Adero) the bone-ache, rheumatbm, which is often o6- 
caskmed by their b«ng accustomed to sit on the ground with- 
out shoes. 

(At Tetttts€) Jffdakpia.^TbiB ophthalmic disease is little 
laiown in the northern provinces ; but in Sose and Sabata k 
prevails. A defect of vision comes on at dosk, but without 
pain; the patient is deprived of sight, so that he cannot see 
distinctly, even with the assistance of candles. During my resi- 
dence at Agadeer, in the quality or agent for the OrdevmU States 
General of the United Provinces, a cousin of mine was dread* 
fully afflicted with this troublesome disease, losing his siglit at 
cvMiing, and continuing in that stale till the rising sun. A Dddm 
.^IpsIi, a fimious physician, communicated to me a soverclga re- 
medy, which being extremely simple, 1 had not sufficient iaith 
iu his prescription to give it a trial, till reflecting that the 
simplicity of the remedy was sueh as to preclude the possi* 
bility of its being injurious : it was therefore applied inwardly ; 
and twelve hours dltcrwarcls, to my astonishment, the boy's eyes 
were perfectly well, and couuuueu so during twenty-one days, 
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when I again had recourse to the same remedy, and it eflbcfed 
a cure, on one administration, duiiug ihlrty days, when it ^ai'a 
attacked him; the remedy was again applied with the same 

beDcficial effect as before. 

Ulcers and eruptions. — Scliiri'ous ulcers, and other erupti<His, 
frequently bicak out on their limbs and bodies from the heated 
state of the blood, which is iiicicase<.l by their constant and 
c\aa\ a^aiU Uic of stiniuLiius ; forwheucN i ] i hey sit down to 
m' at, the first enquiry is (Wush SLuuc) Is it stimulating*?' if it 
be not, they will not toucli it, he it ever so good and paiaLable. 
These eruptions often turn to leprous affections. 

. The Venereal Disease. — The most general disorder, however, 
is the venereal disease, which is said to have been unknown 
amonjT them, till the period when Ferdinand King of Castille 
expelled the Jews from Spain, who coming over to Marocco, and 
suii'ering the Africans to cohabit with their wives and daugii- 
ters, the whole empire was, as it were, inoculated with the 
dreadful distemper; they call it the great disease* or (he 
'tvomaris disorder i and it has now spread itself into so many 
varieties, that, I am persuaded, there is scarcely a Moor in Bar- 
bary who has not more or less of the virus in his blood ; they 
have no cfifeclual remedy for it ; they know nothing of the 
specific mercury, but usually follow a course of vegetable diet 
for forty days, drinking during that time decoctions of sarsapa- 
rllla, which afford than a temporaiy relief. The heat of the 
climate keeping up a constant perspiration^ tliose who have this 
disorder, do not suffer so much from it as persons do in £uropei 
and thisi added to their abstaining in general f rom wine, and 
all fermented liquors, may be the cause of their being enabled 
* In Anbic>clDnudellMlira>ordnmMl£D*illi. 
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to drag through life witliout undergoing a radical cure, ihougU 
they are occasionally aiBictcd with aches and pains till their 
dissoIulioQ. From repeated iofection, and extreme negligence, 
we MMnetimes see noseless faces, no remedy having been admi* 
nistered to exteimioatc ihe iofecdoD; tiken. particularly on 
the leg?, are ao commoD, that one scarcely sees a Moor without 
tliem. I have heard maoy of them complain, that they had 
never enjoyed health or tranquillity since they were firrt in- 
fected. If any European surgeon happen to prescribe the spe- 
cific t^edy, they generally, from some inaccuracy of interpre* 
tation, want of confidence, or other cause, neglect to follow the 
necessacy r^imen; this aggravates the symptoms, and they 
then discontinue the medicine, from a presumption of its inef- 
licacy ; it has even been asserted thai mereuiy docs not iocor- 
poiate with the blood, but passes off with the faeces, producing 
no salutary effect. In cases of gonnorrboea tbc^ Apply* locally, 
(the Hendal) coloquinth, which (assisted with tisanes and diu- 
micsy is attended with most beneficial effects. 

The Bashaw Hayanie, an old man of 100 yean of ag^ who 
governed Suse and Agadeer part of the time when I was csfa* 
blished there (and who was a favourite of the Emperor Muley 
Ismael) has assured me, that by compelling the Bnlcarie blacb 
to carry bardens up the mountain to the town of Agadeer, in 
the heat of the day, they have been cured of this disease, tf this ' 
be true, it can be attributed only to the profuse perspiration in- 
dnced by violent exercise in a hot countiy. The eonstant and 
general use of the warm bath may also tend to assuage the 
vuulenoe of this enemy to the human <y>nstitatHMi. 

Leprosy. — Leprosy, called Jeddem, is very previlent in 
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Barbary ; people afflected with it arc common in the province of 
Halia, Nvliere oil aigauiiick is mucli used, whicfi, when not pro- 
perly prepared, is said to heat the blood.* The lt;j)ers of Haha 
aic seen in parties oi lcn or twetuy together, and approach ira- 
vellers to beg charily. In the ciiy orMarocco there is a separate 
quarter, outside of the walls, inhabited by lepers only. In 
passing through this j)lace, I observed that its inhabiuiu^ wltc 
not generally disfigured in personal ap]>earance ; the women, 
■when young, are extremely handsome; some iew have a livid, 
.spotted, or cracked skin : ihey are sometimes flushed in the face, 
and at others pale : when they appear abroad, they assist their 
complexion with (el akker) rou<;e, and (e! kahol) lead ore, with 
which latter they blacken their c) c-laslies and eye brows, and 
puncture the chin from the tip to the middle of the lower lip; 
but this practice, which they think increases iheir beauty, 
rather disfigures them. 

Leprosy b< ing considered epidemical, those who are affecteit 
■with it are obliged to wear a badge of distinction whenever 
they leave their habit«itioiM| so that a straw hat, wtth a vcty 
wide brim, lied on in a particular manner, is the signal for per- 
aons not to approach the wearer; the lepers are seen in various 
parts of Barbary, sitting on the ground with a wouden bowl be* 
fore tiicm, begging; and in this way they collect sometimes a 
considerable sum for such a country : they iotermany with 
each other ; and although the wliole system is said lo be couta- 
minaieJ»yet they seldom discover any external marks of disease, 
except those before<mentiooed, and generally a paucity or total 
want of eye-bio«n. On any change of weather, and particularly 
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if ihe sk\ he oveicasl, and tlie an tJ.uiip, ihey will bcscen sitting 
round a fire, warming their bones, as they term it, for ihey ache 
all t»vcr lill the weather rtsuaics its woiited saluhrity. 

Elephaniiasis and Htjdrnctle. — Persons aflfeclcd with the ele- 
phantiasis, dropsy, and hydrocele, are frequently met wilh^ 
particularly about Tangier, the waier of which is said to occa- 
sion tlie latter; and those who are recently affected with it, 
affiriTi, that it leaves them on removing from the place.* During 
my stay once at Tangier, after travelling through the country, I 
observed one of my servants labouring under the disorder ; on 
speaking to him about it, and regretting that there was no phy- 
sician to afford him relief, he laughed, and made light of it, 
saying he hoped I would not stay long in Tangier, as It was oc- 
casioned by the water of the place, and would leave him as 
soon as we departed ; which was actually the case, for two days 
after our departure it had almost entirely subsided. The ele- 
phantiasis has been thought a species of leprosy, for it desic- 
cates the epidermis of the legs, which swell and appear rugous. 

[ElMurrar) Bile, — Tbis is a very general disease, as well as 
all those which proceed from a too co|»ious secretion of bile. 
Tbe Jews, and llie Mohammedans who are not scrupulous, use 
-brandy made from raisins or figs to remove the bilious sensa* 
tioQ, which operates as an anodyne. Senna, rhubarb, andsuo* 
cotrine aloes, mixed with honey, are admiuisiered with tempo- 
rary success. 

. {JSu Saffra) Jawidics.— Men, as well as horses, having the 
jaundice, are punctured with a hot iron, through the skin*. 

* I Tneotion ibitj froni Iti beteg the popular, and generalljr received opioioD of 
the natives on]/ ; tbe CMe of my servant woald, in^sed, ieani U».fefO« fodl Mk 
opinioo, tmt fait cue was fnAittAy owing to olhcr cwnet* 

CC 
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at the joints. I have seen both cured iu six or seven days by 

this operation. 

{'I uitin) I apfworm, — This is a disease to which the people 
arc pai ticulariy subject ; they take large quantities of (El AsscI 
ou Assheh) honey and worm-seed, which produces beneficial 
effects. The children are gentrallv afflicted witli this disease; 
the tyes a[>pear hollow, with a whiteness of the adjacent skin. 

{Bu f^Vasir), Hamwrt hoides. — This disease is very general ; 
refrigerants are apphed for its cure internally, and an unp;ncnt, 
composed of oil of almonds, and the juice of the opuntia, or 
prickly-pear tree. 

Hydrophobia is entirely unknown in West Barbary, M-hich 
is the more extraordmary, as dogs abound every where, are 
frequently destitute of water, and suffer iuioierably from heat 
and exposure to the sun. 

Hernia. — Gases of hernia are sometimes met with, tboi^b not 
le frequently as in Europe. 

They have no cffiBciual remedy for any of the before men- 
tioned diseases; their whole materia roedica consists, with 
little exception, of herbs and other vegetables, from their know- 
ledge of the medical virtues of which much might be learned 
by European physicians Bleeding is a genenl remedy for 
various complaints ; the healthy let blood once a year. Scari- 
fication on the forehead, at the back of the head, below the 
not of the hair, on the loins, the breast, and the l^s is gene* 
rally practised in cases of violent head-ache prooeediqg from an 
obstmcled perapimtion. 

The classification of remedies among the Arabs is remarkably 
simple, the two grand divinions are refrigerants and heatii^ 
medicmes: they quote some ancient Arabian, who says. 
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Shnib Dim Wine produces blood. 

El Ham el Ham Meat produces Qesh. 

Khubs Adem Bread produces bone. 

U el bakee makan But all other things produce no good. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Some ObstrvaUons on the Mohatumedan JRelighn. 

I SHALL not attempt lo i;ive a philosophical disscti ttion on the 
tenets of the reh'gioii of Mohammed, a suhject thai iias lieen 
often ably discussed by various aiiihors; but a few desultory 
<^servations may, perhaps, he. not improper iu this place. 

Manv writers have endeavoured to vilifV the Mohammedan 
religion, by exposinj^ the dark sitle of it, and their representa- 
tions have been f ranstnitled to postciily by enlhusiasls who, 
probably, have been anxious tiO acquire ecclesiaslical fame; 
but we shall, on a minute examination of the doctrines con- 
tained in the Koran, hnd that it approaches nearer to the Chris- 
tian religion, in its moral jjrccepts, than any other with which 
we are acquainted, hidced, were there as many absurdities 
in this religion as some persons have attributed to it, it is pro- 
.bable that it would not have ex-tended itself over so great a 
portion of the habitable globe ; for we find it embraced, with 
liuie exception, from the shores of West Barbary, to the most 
eastern part of Chinese Tartary, an extent of upwards of 8000 
miles; and from the Mediterranean to the Cape of Good 
Hope, with the exception of some nations of Pagans; neither 
is there any language spoken and understood by so great a 
proportion of the population of the world as that in which 
it is promulgated. 

Koran, chap, vii.—** Forgive easily: command nothing but 
what is just : dispute not with the ignorant 
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Koran, chap, zi.— O earth, swallow up tb)r waters : O heaveii« 
" withhold thy rain ; immediately the waters subsided, the ark 
** rested on Mount AI ludi, and these words were heard ; Wo 
'* to the wicked nation r 

Chap, xiii.-**' They who do good for evil shall obtain para^ 

disc for their reward." 

From these extracts we see that the Mohammedans have some 
of the same moral precepts laid down for their guidance which 
are inculcated by the Gospel of Christ. Th^ believe in the 
flood ; they teach forgiveness of injuries, justice, and rendering 
good for evil. The nations which followed paganism were 
taught by Mohammed the unity of God. He exhorted them to 
believe with the heart, that there is only one God, omnipotent, 
omniscient, omnipresent, eternal, and that he u spiritual. That 
the angels are subtle, pure bodies, formed of liglit; neither 
eating, drinking, or sleeping; not of difierent sexes ; having no 
carnal desires, nor degrees of relaiioiiship, and are of vaiious 
Ibrms. 

■ Mohammed lUdiuUiued lluii Jcsn^ Christ was a proplict, anil 
that those who beheved it not were ininJcls. He says, the sacred 
books are 104, of which the Almighty gave 

To Adam - -10 ^ • : 

To Seth - - - 50 ' .. I i ! 

To Idris, or Enoch - 30 , 

To Abraham - - 10 

To Moses - 1 , which is the Law 

To David - . i li 

To Jesus - - 1 , which is the Gospel 

To Mohammed - 1, the Koran ; 
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and he asserts, that whoever rejecls« or calls in question the di- 
vine inspiration of any of the foregoing hooks, is an infidel. He 
sayi also, that he who can lay bit han4 on his heart and say, 

I fear not the resurrection, nor am I in any ooDcern about 
" hell, and care not for heaven,** is an incorrigible infidel. 

Religion and the State are considered as twins, inseparable; 
if one die, the other cannot survive. 

The most refined and intelligent Mohammedans are not of 
opinion, that God is the author of all good and evil ; but 
maintain that every man who foJlows the direct or good way, 
has the protectu^ eye of God upon him, and that God is with 
him I but that, if he withdraw his influence from any one, 
then evil or misfortune msuet ; not actively from God, but 
passively from the withdrawing of that protecting influence; 
that this is an act of the Abnighty, which cannot be easily 
cmnprehended by our weak reason : and that it is not willed 
by him with approbation, but necessarily. The Mohammedaa 
thinks himself unworthy to prostratehimself before God, mtfU 
he be clean and undefiled: this ophiion makes ablutions so 
necessary ; of which there are three kinds: the fint is £1 ganil 
(the g pronounced guttural), which is an immersion of the 
whole body, and is performed by the afflaeat, or those in easy 
circumstances ; the second is EI woden, which is a washing of 
the hands, fingers, and arms, up to the elbows, the feet, face, and 
head, tlic st-Mial pans, tlic iiioulh and nostrils, the iocs, sepa- 
rately and singly ; and this sIiouIlI be rtjieatcd tlirec times; the 
tliiraJ iiukJc of purification is pratUicd only ni the Desert, where 
the ditleienee is the substitutiun of s^ind liar water, as the latter 
can seldom be procured there. 
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Charity is considered a cardinal virtue, and an indispensible 
duty : those, however, who possess not five camels, or thirty 
slieep, and 200 pieces of silver, arc not considered as obligated 
to give alms; for it is held, that the alms-^ivcr should not 
injure himself. It is expected that a pei'son of good properly 
ought to give a niuzuna* in a mitkal, which is equivalent to 6d. 
in the pound, to the poor, out of his annual profits, which being 
calculated at the end of the sacred month of Ramadan, the 
people have ten days to prepare their donations, when the feast 
of L'ashora commences, and the prxjrgo about to the inhabitants 
to collect their respective tlonalions, which they call (mlaa 
Allah) God's propel {y.-f" 

During the fast of the moon, or month of Ramadan (which, 
from their years being lunar, happens ai various periods of the 
year), they are very rigorous; it is necessary that the fast should 
be begun v/ith an intention in ihe heart to please Gjd : during 
this month they do not eat, nor even smell food, drink, smoke, 
nor communicate with women, from the rising to the setting 
sun; but at night they cat plentifully. Even those who indulge 
in wine at oilier limes, refrain from it in the sacred mouth of 
Ramadan. 

Mohammed declared that the Jews, Christians, and Pagans, 
cannot be saved, so long as they remain in infidelity and idola- 
try: of which last, the Mohammedans accuse the Roman 

* Forty mozuna make one mitkal. 

t In the evening of (he feast of L'ii^hor<i, they have a masquerade, daring 
which the masquers proceed throogh the different streets, and go to the houses, to 
collect charily : their masks are made in a rude way, but the characters are ireli 
represented throughout. Amongst them we generally find an English sailor, • 
French soldier, a cooper, a lawyer, an apothecary, and a sheik or alkaid, who de- 
icrmines all disputes, and whose decree is ubioiute. 
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GatboUcs, ^ho worship a cross, or an image, carvod hf the 
hands of man: as lo the Eaglbh, they sctm not lo have deter- 
mined what denominaiion lo give ihem ; they are commonly 
called infidels, who never pray ; this opinion having obtained 
among them because Protestants have no public chapels in the 
Mohammedan towns in Africa, which the Catholics have, as 
already mentioned. They have it on record, that the sultan of 
the English (Richard Go^r de Lion) received from the Saltan 
Solhaden or Saladlne, or from Mohammed himself, the letter 
admitting him and his followers as Mohammedans : but that 
the English king being engaged in various negociations whilst in 
Palestine, he did not give so much attention to the letter as was 
expected, and that aller returning to England, he still doubted 
whether he should embrace the Mohammedan doctrine, or re- 
main a Christian ! 

It is highly probable, in thai age of fanaticbm, when the holy 
wars were undertaken, that the Sultan Saladlne, apprehensive 
for the cause of Mohammedanism, did make overtures to 
Richard; for it was the custom in the days of Mohammed, and 
afterwards in the days of those enthusiasts, to invite all powerful, 
princes to embrace llicir religion. 

The 2nd, 5ih, and 9th chapters of the Koran declare a believer 
to be one who embraces the Mohammedan faith (i. e. a belief in 
the divine inspiration of the Prophcis, of Jesus, and of Moham- 
med); this and Islaemism are synonymous terms. 

Koran, chap, v.—** li Jews aud Christians believe, tliey siuil 
be admitted into paradise." 

1. Believe, implies a bchct hi one Ciod, und ui liic day oT 
judgment, the two grand [)illars ot l^laeniisni. 

2. iiciicvc iu Islacniisuij iins admits uf various iuterpreta- 
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txom: Islatin is perCoiming obedience aud prostration liciorc 
God ! iti another interpretation it implies MuhaminedanUm, or 
abi^lici in the diviuc mission oi' Moiiatnined. 

The generality of religions, which have made any jirogress in 
the world, make it iadiipensable to believe in its own ttnets : 
Mohainnitd, althou gh !;c n,.turally gives tlic preference to llie 
religion oi his own ibrtniiig, yet he has the liberality to acknow- 
ledge, that those who have prolessed other religions may be 
saved, after suffering a degree of Gbasdsement or diunage ia tho 
liic to coa«i as it is termed by him. . 

Whoever shall have professed any religion except Islacm* 
tim, hi» belief shall net be acce^uble to God, atid lie shall re« 
ceive damage in (he life to eome, or be not so well receivcdfasif 
he ha<l professed Islaemism, or the law of peace and obedience.'* 

Although the Prophet reprobated the Jews as well as tbc 
CbrisLians^ *vhom he accused of perverting the Scrljitnres, yet 
he lock care to keep up the laiiUidinarian principle o{ tiis own 
law, called Denc-el-VVasah (the extended doctrine) by believing 
the divine inspiration of both the OldandNew resiament, thus 
giving an opportunity to the. expounders of the law, to rega^ 
late themselves according to circumstances. 

The Mohammcdanst when disputing with Christians, which 
they rarely do, say, that Christians believe faith will save the 
soul: thoy also believe so; and that if their religion is the true 
one, th^ will go to Pacadise ; they tell us, ifyour's be the true 
one, we both shall go there, because we believe in the divinity 
of Ghrbt, but you do not believe in that of Mohammed, there- 
fore, if faith save the soul, we have the advanuge of you in 
being, in any case, on the sale side.* 

• This is similu* to the Csthotic hAy, who, wonbippitig the pictnn of SatM 

DI> ■ 
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The Mooselmin's ideas of the Creator are grand and elevated. 
Whatever is, exists either necessarily and of iuelf, and is God, 
or has not its being from itself, and does not exist necessarily, 
and is of two sorts : substance and accidents : substances are of 
two kinds, abstract and concrete; abstract substances are, all 
spirits and intellectual beings : concrete being the matter and 
form. 

Whenever God is spoken of by the Mohammedans, as bavizig 
form, ^cs, Sec. it is meant, allegorically, to convey the idea of 
some particular attribute. 

They deny that Christ was crucified. 

Finally, the Mohammedan religion recommends toleration ; 
and all liberal Mohammedans insist that eveiy man ought to 
worehip God according to the law of his forefathers. ** If it 
pleased God," say they, " all men would believe ; why then 
should a worm, a wretched mortal, be so foolish as to pretend 
to force other men to believe^? The soul believes only by the 
wUl of God : these are the true principles of Mohammedans.'* 

It must, however, be observed^ that the principles here laid 
down are not always the rule of action, any more than the 
sublime truths inculcated by the Christian religion are alto< 
gether acted upon by its professors. 

Both religions acknowledge ihc greatness ofGod, and yet bigotri/ 
is soprtvaUni ai Old Fas, tliat if a Christian were there to exclaim 
Allah k*beer, God is great, he would be invited immediately to 
add to it, and Mohammed u his prophet, wliich» if he were in-> 
advertently to utter before witnesses, he would be compelled to 
become a Mohammedan, and would be circumcised accordingly : 

ahtmnicly with llnlof the Viigiiif dccUwed tbat her olycct was lo wcore* frieod 

on both ftide*. 
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80 that Europeans should be extremely cautious, when unpro-, 
tected, or not in tiie suite of an ambassador, what words ihey 
ever repeal alter a Mohammedau, even if iguoi ant of the mean- 
ing thereof. I do not apprehend, however, ihal it is necessary 
to observe this caution in any part of the empire except at Old 
Fas, where bigotry, as before observed, predominates. 

Martin Martinins, the Jesuit, and Abraham Eccheilensis, pro- 
fessor of Oriental languages at Rome in the 1 7th century, tax 
the Koran with asserting, that God himself prays for Moham- 
med ; this absurdity has j)robably originated in an incorrect 
translation of the Koran, published about 270 years since, which 
translates, ^' may the blessing of God be upon thee, may the 
prayers of God be upon tbce ibe same Arabic word (Soliah) 
which signifies peace or blessing, when applied to a man, signi* 
fiea prayer. Sollah Allah ala Seedua Mohammed, signifies, 

pray to God through our master Mohammed," not, " tbe 
prayers of God are upon Mohammed." 

It has been said by MaccariuSfin bis 1 heolog. Polemic, p. 1 19, 
that Mohammed does not acknowledge any hell. Why then 
does he explain the seven gales of hell, mentiiKied in the Koran, 
chap. XV- ? which are an emblem of the seven deadly sins, and 
of their various punishments ; for, according to the Arabian 
prophet, bell has seven gates, allegorical ly, and heaven has 
seven heavens, or degrees of happiness ; the highest and chiefest 
of which, according to the Mohammedans, is to see God. The 
(Gehennume) hell of Mohammed is not an d^ma/ punishment. 

Monsieur de St. Olon, ambassador from the King of France at 
MaroGGo, says, in his description of the kingdom of Marocco, 
chap, ii.— The Mohammedans maintain, that by washing their 
heald, hands, and feet, they are purified from all sin:" but thif 
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is an error, and 1 may j)resutne, from the nature of ihc asser- 
tion, that the Ambas«»;idor, like many others, who arc sent to 
Mohammedan countries, knew nothing of the Arabic language, 
and tliat he was obhged to negociatc through some Jewish inter- 
preter. The washing is merely a necessary ceremony, and is 
similar to our custom of going washed and clean to church ; it 
is a purifyuig of the shell, or th« outward man, prayers are a 
))nri Tying of the kernel or inward man ; as by purifyiog the 
kernel, the amendment of ilie heart is implied. 

With regard to spirits or devils (called Jin, Sing, and Jinunc 
(pi.); Sale translates Genii, whicli is the word Jin, with t!ie 
vowel point thiis, jinee), Philip Guadaguolo,* in his 
apology for the Chrfsiian religion, p. 291, asserts, tliat the 
Koran is full of contradictious, from what it says about devils 
iu the chapter called i/u ehapler of Dmls\ but this is really 
the chapter of spirits (Genii, spmts), for of these Mohammedans 
admit three kinds, besides the departed souls of men, called 
Rdh Benadam, viz, 

1. Lucifer, the chief of the devils, is called Shetan. 

2. All rebellious or deformed spirits belonging to Shetan are 
called Iblis. 

The Sd kind are called Genii, in Arabic iinuue; they are 
both good and bad, ofibnsive and inoffensive, and assume various 
forms. The good are called Meltk. 

or sins, the Mooselmin affirm emnf to have been the fim 
committed in heaven and on earth ; they say Iblis envied 
Adam ; when God ordered all Angels to honour him, he tacitly 
condemned Ckid ; and expostulated with him on ordering him, 
who was made of fire, to adore or honour the first man, who 
* lie transkted dM Bibie into Amble !■ 1671. 
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waJ made from earth. • Now/ said the wretch Iblis, • it is not 
just that the superior being should honour ihe inferior ;' and 
he was cast down from heaven for his disobedience : thus envy 
was (he first sin in heaven. 

Kabel and Habcl (the Arabic names of Cain and Abe!) 
offered sacrifice to God ; the offerings of Habcl met with a 
more favourable reception; Kabcl envied him and killed 
him; so envy first occasioned infidelity in heaven, and murder 
OD earth. 

The heighth of llie celestial happiness is to sec God ; all 
those elegant descriptions of beautiful virgins, rivers flowing 
>vith honey, gardens of delicious fruits, fcc. which are said by 
some to compose the haj^pincss of the Mohammedan paradise, 
are allegorical descriptions. 

Chap. xl. — " Whoever shall believe and do good works, 
*' whether man or woman, shall enter (laradisc." 

Thus we see that the fate of the Mohammedan women is not 
altogether so deplorable as some Christians have made it. 

Peter Cevaller, in his Zeltis Chiisli contra Saracenos, p. 137, 
speaking of Mohammed, says — " fliis madman places Hamati 
•* in the time of Pharoah, which is such a proof of his i^no- 
" ranee, as ought to put him and all his beastly followers to an 
" eternal silence." 

Peter Cevaller, it apj)e.irs, was not apprised that Pharaoh 
was a general name for all the kings of the Pharoah dynasty, 
which continued to reign in Egypt many centuries. The 
Mohammedans, moreover, have many traditions about a man 
of the name of Haman, who was a general of one of the 
Pharaohs. 

Bartholomew of Edessa, in p. 412 of the Faria Sacra, pub- 
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lished by Stephen Ic Moine, reproaches Mohammed with 
saying, that the blessed Virgio became pregnant by eating 
dates: 

Koran, chap. xix. — " Remember what is written of Mary. 
We sent to her our spirit, (or angel,) in the sl)ai)e of a man; 
she was frightened, but the angel said to her, O Mary ! I am 
the messenger ol your Lord, and your God, who will gi% e you 
an active and prudent son. She answered, How shall I have a 
son without knowing any man? The angel reph'td, God has 
said it, the thing shall happen; it is easy to your I/)rd, and 
your son himsell shall be a proof of the almiglity power of God. 
Then she conceived, and retired for some time into a solitary 
place, near a dale-lree, and her labour-pains began forthwith; 
but the angel said. Do not afflict thyself; shake the date-tree, 
and gather the dates; eat them, drink water, and wash your 
eyes." Now this passage, which is the one alluded to, does not 
say that the pregnancy proceeded f rom the eating of the dates, 
although the dates eased tiie pains of pregnancy. Mence, 
probably, that superstitious African tradition, that when the 
Virgin Mary was in pain, she exclaimed, O that i bad some 
dates! and immediately the exclamation, or letter Ot was 
marked on the stone of the fruit.* 

Dog and kog are synonymous termsof contempt or degradation 
among the Mohammedans : they are the two unclean animals; 
and if either of them drink out of a cup, it must be washed. 
They will not sit down where a dog has been, nor will they wear 
the skin of the animal, even if made into leather. Some men 
of rank, liowever, keep greyhounds, and other do^ for hunting ; 
but seldom let them go into those apartments of their houses, 
* All dale»$toMs faave a circular maik on tbcn, like ihe letter Ol 
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where the women are, for they say, no angel or benediction 
comes to any place where a dog is. 

In the xivlh chap, of the Koran Mohammed makes Abraham 
beg of God to protect Mecca, and to make it a place of peace or 
safety (aman in the original) to all the world. The 

learned Robert of Relz, who translated the Koran in the 16th 
century, has rendered this word, Aman or Hainmon, and hence 
the prophet has absolutely been accused of placing Mecca 
in the country of the Hamraonites, and consequently abused 
for his geographical ignorance, as if any man of common under- 
standing could so far mistake the place of his birth, a place he 
bad lived in so long, had conquered, and from whence he had 
made so many eruptions against his neighbours. The word 
Aman in the original is a consecrated place^ or place of faith^ of 
safety^ of refuge^ ef protection. Birds, fish, or animals, are not al- 
lowed to be killed in such places, neither is blood to be spilt 
therein. 

Mohammed has also been accused of contradicting himself, 
in saying, sometimes, that he could read, and at others, that he 
could not ; and the following passage of the Koran (ch. xlvii.) 
is thence produced as evidence that he could read : God is in- 
troduced as sayiug to Mohammed— -"God knows what you do, 
** and what you read."* But the whole is a mistake, both of 
the version and of the annotalor, for in the original Arabic, 
God does not speak to Mohammed, but the latter speaks to other 
men, and says, " God knows what ye do, and what ye meditate,** 
(not read). 

\\'ilh regard to marriage, the Koran (chap, iv.) allows four 
wives: " Receive in marriage such women as you like, two, 

* Robert de Ketz's iraanUtion. 



il-ree, or four , ives. « Uie mort. If you (hirt canint 

cLcclatcd .„ a ..recedioj phapl^. J, i ««o6. 
ccssaiy to say any ihing (urther (ipoQ b hera). 

a ha. been said by£„ilo,„i,^ Zyeb*^ a«| » 
u.ogs anihoi , who wrole Mohaipwed'. lifif, fa S»lbu«h-» L 

cl.e damned ; but whoever Im the iew IcQOwlyln of AraWt 
mu« know, by con«iliiog the Koran, that Mo«» » every wbm 
.Mcm.oned with great re,pert, the Mohwwie<to» «di hia 
becdna, i. c. our lord or Mailer. 

From the foregoing obwvaUom. it will be p«rc«iv,d thai 
the ptuKiple* of the Moliammedan relig w aw nehbcr «, per- 
nicous nor so abnml as. manjr b^ve imagined. They have 
sometimes been vilified, from enor. o^ for M«> purpose „1 ex- 
alting the Christian doctrine} hot that d.octrfae i, too pnrcaud 
celestial to need any such aids. 
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CHAPTER X. 

JLai^itages Jfnai^Fanotts Dialed of ike Arabic Langaagt 
'^Diferenee beiween the Strekher and Shdltth Langaagtsr^ 
Sjpeeimen if Ihe MandingU'^Comparison of the ShtUuh LaU' 
gftage wUh that of the Canary istandsf and SimUiiudt 
Cttstms* 

Yarbb, the son of KobUOi* is said lo have been the first 
who spoke Arabic, and the Mohamniedans contead that it i 
the most eloquent langnige spoken in any part of the globe, 
and that it is the one which will be used at the day ofjudg- 
inent. To write a long dissertation on this copious and ener- 
getic language, would be only to repeat what many learned 
men have said before ; a few observations, howevef, may not 
be superfluous to the generality of readers. The Anibic lan- 
guage is spoken by a greater proportion of the inhabitants of 
the known world than any other : a person having a practical 
knowledge of it, may travel from the shores of the Mediterra* 
nean sea to the Gape of Good Hope, and notwithstanding that 
in such a journey he must pass through many kingdoms and 
empires of blacks, speaking distinct languages, yet he would 
find uiLi) in all those countries versed in Mohammedan learn- 
ing, and lijeiciore acquainted with the Arabic ; again, he might 

* Thk Kohtan b the Yoctra* son of Eber« ImMbnr to Phal^ mentUiaed ia 
GcBCtH. Chapter K^wtttMk 
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cross the widesi part of the African continent froni west to 
east, and would every where meet with persons acquainted 
with it, more particularly if he should follow the course of the 
great river called the Nile of the Negroes, on the banks of 
which, from Jinnie and Timbuctoo, to the confines of Lower 
Egy pt, are iuoumerable cities and towns of Arabs and Moors, 
all speaking the Arabic. Again, were a traveller to proceed 
from Maroccb to the farthest shore of Asia, opposite the islands 
or JapaQ, be would find ^he Arabic generally spoken or under- 
stood wherever he came. In Turkey, in Syria, in Arabia, in 
Persia, and in India, it b understood by all men of education ; 
and any one possessing a knowledge of the Korannick Arabic, 
might, in a very short time, make himself master oi the Hin- 
(lostannee, .iiid of every other dialect of the former. 

The leiter.s of this lan<;ua;_,c .uc lunued in four distinct ways, 
according to their situation at the bugiauiug, raidtlle, or end of 
words, as well as when standing alone; the grciuesL diiliculty, 
however, to be overcome, is the acquiring n ju^L picjuunciation, 
(wiiliout which no livin^:; Liuguage can be essentially useful), 
and to attain which, the learner should be able to express the 
difference of power and sound between what may be deno- 
minated the synonymous letters, such as Is and Cj willi O; 
^with \ ; with ^ and io with 3; H with O and 
^ with ^ with J. 

Besides these, there are other letters, whose power is ejc- 
tremely dUBcult to be acquired by an European, because no 
language in Europe possesses sounds similar to the Arabic 
letters ^^[j^. nor has any lauguiige, except, perhaps, the 
Englisii, a letter with the power of the Arabian Those who 
travel into Asia or Africa scarcely ever become sut&cieutly 
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masters of the Arabic to speak it fluently, which radical defect 
proceeds altogether from their not learning, while studying it, 
the peculiar distinction of the synonymous letters. No Euro- 
pean, perhaps, ever knew more of the theory of this language 
than the late Sir William Jones, but still he could not converse 
with an Arabian, a circumstance of which he was not conscious 
until he went to India. This jj^reat man, however, had he been 
told that his knowledge of this popular eastern language was so 
far deficient, that he was ignorant of the separate powers of its 
synonymous Iettei*s, and consequently inadequate to converse 
intelligibly with a native Arab, he would certainly have consi- 
dered it an aspersion, and have disputed altogether that such 
was the fact. Considering how much we arc indebted to the 
Arabians for the preservation of many of the works of the 
ancients, which would otherwise have never, perhaps, been 
known to us, it is really surprising that their language should 
be so liitle known in Europe. It is certainly very difllcult and 
abstruse (to learners particularly), but this diOiculty is rendered 
insurmountable by the European professors knowing it only as 
a dead language, and teaching it without due attention to the 
pronunciation of the before mentioned synonymous letters, a 
defect which is not likely to be remedied, and which will 
always subject the speaker to incessant errors. 

To shew the Arabic student the difference between tli€ Ori- 
ental and Occidental order of the letters of the alpliabet, I shall 
here give them opposite each other. 
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OriedUil Order of the Alphsbet. OoeidenUl Order of Alpliabtt. 



1 

1 


Alif 
AlU 


1 




1 

1 


AlU 


1 


2 


ba 


M 




2 


ba 


* 


J 


ta 


o 




S 


ta 




A 


thsa 






4 


tha 




m 
9 


•« 

Jim 






5 


Jim 




6 


hha 




■ 


6 


hha 


c 


f 


kha 


• 

c 




7 


kha 


• 


8 


dal 






8 


dal 


> 


9 


dsal 


• 




9 


dthal 


• 


10 


ra 


J- 




10 


ra 




11 


za 


• 




• 11 . 


* 

zam 




to 


■ 

sin 






12 


ta 






Bulll 






1 o 


Am. 

da 


u 


14 


sad 






14 


kef 




15 


dad 


• 




15 


lam 


J 


16 


ta 


1 

J9 




16 


mim 


r 


17 


da 


t. 
J0 




17 


nunc 


a 


18 


ain 






18 


sad 




19 


• 


t 




19 


dad 




90 


fa 






20 


« 

am 




41 


leaf 






21 


■ « 

rgaiD 


* 

t 




kef 






22 


fa 




25 


leni 


J 




23 


kaf 




24 


mim 


r 




24 


sin 




25 


nun 


CI 




25 


shin 




26 


waw 






26 


hha 




27 


he 






27 


wow 


J 




\ a 






28 


la 


(J 


29 


iatu-alir 






29 


lam-alif 
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Besides this diniieiice of the arrangement of the two alphabets, 
the student %mI1 c bscrve that there is also a diiference in the 
punctuaiioD ol two of the letters : thus — 

Orieoul. Oeddcntal. 
Ta fa cj! 

kaf J kaf 4-» 

Among the Western Arabs, the ancient Arabic figures arc 
used, viz. 0, 1,^ S, 4»5, 6, 7, 8, 9: they often write 100 thus, 
]«.-.200,2.« 

To explain the force of the synonymous letters on paper 
would be impossible; the rej^der, however, may form some 
idea of the indispensable necessity of knowing the distinction 
by the few words here selected, which to one unaccustomed to 
bear the Arabic language spoken, would appear similar and 
undistingpishable. 

BMOKtSB. 

A horse 
Wood 
To repeat 
Fish 

Agon 

A'foolish woman 
A frying-pan 

A lion * 
Morning 

. Seventh 



AEABIC* ARABIC. 

oudMl 
pbabet will adail. 

Aoud 
Awad 

Aoud ^ 
Hout 



MokfaaUa J^^l 
Mokeela 



Makeela \ l^sS» 
Sebah 

Sebah ^^ n^ ) \ 

Sebali ^jJl 



«14 



ENOUSU. 

Hatred 
Harvest 

Learning 
A flag 

Graiiulaled 

paste 
The dish it is 

made in 

Heart 

Dog 

Mould 

Captain 

Fcatliers 

Mud 

Smell 
Foisou 

Aiieeiit 
Bntter milk 



ARABIC. 

Rcnicml ii prar tu E-jinpcaii pro* 
MlKiaii«n •> the EoglUH Al- 

Hassed 
Massed 



AEABIC' 



} 

} 
} 



Aleni, or £1 

Aiem 
El Aiem 

Kiucasoe 
Kuscas 

Kul'b 
Kil'b 

Rice 
Rish 
Ris 

Shim 
Sim 

Ralb 



) 

} 
} 



!)U)) orpine 



J3\ 



* Tbe African Jew* iiod it very difficult iu speaking, to distinguish belweea 
Mm aod s{ju, for thej caooot pronounce the jA, but lound U like < (^}i the 
^viy ftw'wha have itndied liw Hi of Nadjag the laogmgcv fauve^ ! 
qiMir«d4hit tflficallj. 
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While 
A black 
Eggs 
Afar^off 

A pig 
An oath 
Feed for horses 

A thousand 



ABAmC. 
Rendered M near to Kuiepcni M«« 
ouAcuUoo u the Sm^Mli Al> 
phibct will adowt* 

Bead 
ElAbd 
Baid 
Baid 

Helloof 
Hellef 
Alf 
Alf 



ABABIC. 



It is difficult for any one who has not accurately studied 
the Arabic language, to imagine the many errors which an 
European commits in speaking it, when self taught, or even 
wlicn LiLight in Ijjropc. 8oon alter my ariiwii in Afi iLa, when 
1 liad not attained iXvc age of eighteen, I happLUcd one day to 
be in the house of an Euiopcan gentleman who liad then been 
in the country twentv vcars ; an Arab of the province of Tcilhi 
came in, when the luriner (at all times dcsiious oi exhibiting 
his knowledge of their language) addressed liim, and after 
making a long speecli, the Arab very coolly replied, I entreat 
thee to speak Aral)ic, that I may undei sund thee {Ikillem Eaudie 
yiorbea besli m f/mnik)." 'i his was interpreted (o me by a 
friend, who was present, and it made such a strong iifiprcsslon 
on my mind, that I resolved to apply myself assiduously to dis- 
cover the reason why a person who spoke the language tole* 
rably quick, should be altogether so little understood, and I was 
some time afterwards, by making various observations and 
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trials, coovinced that the deficiency origioated io the ioaocuracy 
of the applkatioii of the synonymous letters. 

The ain ^and the ^r'gain cannot be accurately pronounced 
by Europeans, who have not studied the language* grainmatl* 
cally when young, and under a native ; I have, however, heard 
an Irishman,* who did not understand it grammatically, but 
had acquired it by ear, pronounce the latter equally as correct 
as any Arabian; but this was a rare instance. He was in 
England whilst Elfie Bey was here, who, as I was afterwards in- 
formed,' had declared, that he was the only European whose 
Arabic he could easily understand; The aspirated A, and the 
hard in the word for morning (sebab), are so much like their 
synonyines, that few £urq»eans can discern the difference; the 
one is consequently often mistaken for the other ; and I have 
known a beautiful sentence absolutely perverted through aa 
inaccuracy of this kind. In the words rendered Haired and 
Hairesl, the two synonymes of and or 6 liaid and s 
soft, aic ludibciiniinaLely used h^ I.iiiopeans in their Arabic 
conversalionst dLc'ircuiminiicc suiiiciciu lo do away the force and 
meaning of any sentence or discourse. 

The poetry as well as prose ol the Arabians is well known, 
and has been so often discussed by learned men, ihat it would 
be irrclevani here to expatialc on ilie subject; but as llic fol- 
lowing description of ibe noblest passion of the human breast 
cannot but be interesting to the generality of readers, and with* 
out any exception to the fair sex, 1 will transcribe it. 

" Love cginneih in contemplation, passeth to me- 

ditation i hence proceeds desire ; theu the spark bursts forth 

• Ml. UagbOliin. 
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into a flame, the head swims, the body wastes, and the soul 
turns giddy. If we look on the bright side of love, we must 
acknowledge that it has at least one advantage ; it annihilates 
pride and immoderate self-love: true love, whose aim is the 
happiness and equality of the beloved oliject, being incompa- 
tible with those feelings. 

" Lust is so different from true love and so far 

from a perfection, that it is always a species of punishment 
sent by God, because man has abandoned the path of his pure 
love." 

In their epistolary writing, the Arabs have generally a regu- 
lar and particular style, beginning and ending all their letters 
with the name of God, symbolically, because God is the begin- 
ning and end of all things. The following shoit specimen will 
illustrate this: 

Translation of a letter written in the Korannick Arabic by Seedy 
Soliman ben Mohammed ben Ismael, Sultan of Marocco, to his 
Bashaw of Suse, fcc. kc. 

" Praise be to the only God I for there is neither power, nor 
strength, without the great and eternal God." 

[L. S. containing the Emperor's name and titles, as Soliman 
ben Mohammed ben Abdallah, &:c. kc.~\ 

** Our servant, Alkaid Abdelmelk ben Behie Mulud, God 
assist, and peace be with thee, and the mercy and grace of God 
be upon thee! 

*' We command thee forthwith to procure and send to our 
exalted presence every Englishman that has been wrecked on 
the coast of Wedinoon, and to forward them hither without 

F F 
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delay, aii<l diligctuly to succour and attend to them, and may 
the eye of God be upon thee!'* 
26th of the lunar mouth Safier, year of the Hejira 1281. 
(May 1806.)* • 

■ 

The accuracy of puocluatioo in the Arabic language is a 
matter that ought to be sirialy attended to; thus they maiD- 
taiD writing lo be the first qualificatioo of a scholar, and that, 
from a' want of a dne'knowlcdge of punctuation, the Christians 
have misunderstood the word of God, which says, I have 
begotten thee, and thou art my son." This passage, tliey say, 
first stood as lollow?, (which if the Scriptures had been origi- 
nally written in Arciljic would have lunl so iic f)lansibility.) 

" I have adujiitd ilicc, aud lIiou an mv [jitipiici.** The dif- 
ference of {Hiiieiuaiiua iu one word ujukcs all this difference in 
signification, for — 

pi punctuated thus signifies son, and 
4y punctuated thus, u«J signifies /rrtf/^Ae^. 

It has been already observed, that the Mohammedans believe in 
Jesui Christ, and that he was a prophet sent from God; but 
they acknowledge no equal with God. The doctrine of the 
Trinity is incomprehensible to them, hence they will not admit 
of the puncination but allow that ol u^. 

The foreg,oing observations will serve to prove the insuffi- 
ciency of a knowledge of this language, as profcsscil ur studied 
iu Great Britain when unaccompanied with a practical know- 

• When they write lo any other but Muis smtnedans, they never salute them 
willi ihfv. fir'U" Pr iic He rtfith thee," tiut >iib>titut<; — " I'cHce bs lo Uioie wbo 
fuUuw lb« palli ut liie true God," ^aleio ala oihi itaba el Uda. 
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ledge. These observations may apply equally to the Persian 
language.* 

If the present ardour for discovery in Africa be persevered 
in, the learned world may expect, in the course of a few vears, 
to receive histories and other works of Greek and Roman 
authors, which were iranslaied into the Arabic language, when 
Arabian literature was in its zenith, and have ever since been 
confined to some private libraries in ihe cities of the interior of 
Africa, and in Arabia. Bonaparte, aware of the political im- 
portance of a practical knowledge of this language, has of late 
given unremitting attention to the subject, and if we may be- 
lieve the mutilated accounts which we receive occasionally 
from France, he is likely to obtain from Africa in a short period 
relics of ancient leaniing of considerable value, which have 
escaped the wreck of nations. 

Having said thus much with regard to the Arabic of the wes- 
tern Arabs, which, with little variation, is spoken throughout 
all the finest districts of North Africa, I shall proceed to say a 
few words respecting the other languages spoken north of 
Sahara : these are the Berebbcr and its dialects, viz. the Zavan 
and Girwan, and Ait Imure; the Shelluh of Suse and South 

* " One of ihe objects I had in view in coming to Earope was to in&rrtict 
joung Englishmea in the Persian language. I huwever met with so little 
encouragement from persons in uulhority, that 1 entirely relinquislied the 
plan. I instructed however (as I could not refuse the recommendations that were 

brought to me) an aniinble young man, Mr. S n, and tbanks be to God, mjr 

efforts were crowned with success ! and that he, hating escaped the instractioosof 
ulf-taught ma»t(?rs, hits acquired such a knowledge ol the principles of thai lan- 
guage, and so correct an idea of its idiom and pronunciation, that I have nodoubc 
after a few years residence in India he will attain to such a degree of excellence, 
as has not yet been acquired by any other Ln<>lishman." Vide Trarels of Mirza 
Abu Taleb Khan, vol. i. p. 20U. 
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Atlas, all which, though latterly fuppoiicd by some learned 
men lo be the same, differ in many respects i any one possessing 
a knowledge of the Berebber language might, with little diffi- 
culty, make himself understood by the Zayan of Atlas, the 
GirwraOt or the Ait Imure ; but the Shelluh is a dififerent lan- 
guage, and each so different from the Arabic, that there is not 
the smallest resemblance, as the following specimen will de- 



monstrate: 








BEREBBER. 


SlfELUTH, 


ARABIC. 


ENGLISH. 


Ttimtoot 


Tayeit 


Ishira 


A ftirl 


Ajurode 


Ayel 


Ishire 


A boy 


Askan 


Tarousa 


Hajar 


A thing. 


Aram 


Algrom 


Jimmel 


Camel 


Tamtute 


Tamraut 


Murrah 


A woman 


Ishiar 


Issemgh 


L'abd 


A slave 


Aouli 


Izimer 


Kibsh 


A sheep 


Taddert 


Tikimie 


par 


House 


Ikshuden 


Asroen 


Lawad 


Wood 



Eekeel 

Tifihie 



Akfai 

Uksume 

Amuran 

Agares 



Hellib 

El Ham 
Helloof 



Milk 
Meat 
A iiog 
A road 
Give me 
Gome 
Co 

Sit down 
LUiIe 



fiuelkiel ^ 



Abreede 

Bisbee 

Adude 

Albun 

Kaym 



Fildhie 

Asht 

Aftooh 

GSuse 

Imeek 



Gire 

Jib 

Serire 



Trek 
Ara 



Jmile 
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SPECIMEN Of THE DimKEKCE BETWEEN THE A&ABIC AND SHELLUU 

LANGUAGES. 

SHF.TJ.UIT. ABABIC EMGUBH. 

Is sio Tamazirkt Wash kaiarf Sbelluh Do you imdersUnd 

Sheliuh? 

Urce sin Man arf bub I do not nndentand 

It 



Matshnilt 


Kifenta 


How are you? 


Is tekcete Marokshe Wash gite mtn 


Are you oome from 




Marocksbe 


Maroooo? 


Egan Tas 


Miliati 


Good 


Maigan 


Ala sn 


nberefore? 


MistmniiDk 


At a 

Asmek 


What IS your name ? 


Mcush kat dirk 


Shall andik 


How much have you 








Tasardum 


Bordla 


A mule 


Romt 


Romi 


An European 


Takanoarit 


Nasarani 


A Ghrisiian 


Rami 


Kafier 


An infidel 


Miscm Bebans 


Ashkune mula 


Who b the ownert 


IsUit Tcgriwelt 


Wash jite nun Te- 


Are you come from 




griwdl 


Gbpe Qsaem? 


Auweetc Imkellt 


Jib lifior 


Britig the dinner 


EToalkie 


Meziana 


Handsome 


A^reese 


£1 aoud 


A horse 


Tikelline 


ElBaid 


Egg* 


Amuran 


Helloof 


Hog 


Tayuh 


Tatta 


Camelion 

* 


Tasamumiat 


Adda 


Green lisaid 
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BtnSUJm* ARABIC. BliGlUH. 

Tandaraman ErtciU b'iiairie Vcnemous spider 

Tenawiuc Sfiine .Shijw 

Marmol says, the Shelluhs and Berebbers write and speak 
one language, called Killem Abimalick,* the name of the per- 
son who was accounted the inventor of Arabic letters ; but the 
foregoing specimen, the accuracy of which may be depended 
on, clearly proves this assertion to be erroneous, as well as thai 
of man^r moderns who have formed their opinion, in all proba- 
bility, on the above authority. Now, althonr^h the Sheliuh 
and Berebber languages are so totally dissimilar, that there is 
not one word in the foregoing vocabulary whtcb resembles its 
corresponding word in the other language, yet, from tlie prgu- 
dioe which Mannol has established, it will still be difficult, per- 
baps, to persuide the learned that such an authoroould be mis* 
tikea on such a subject. My account therefore must remain 
for a future age to deienuine upon, when the languages of 
Africa shall be better known than they ure at present ; for it 
IS not a feW ti^vellere occasionally sent out on a limited plan 
that can ascertain fiicts,the attainment of which requires a loi^ 
residence! and fiimiliar interooarse=with ihe natives. Mannol 
has abo miiled the world in saying- that they write a diiercnt 
language; the fact % that when tbey write any thing of con* 
sequence, it is in the Arabic, but any triflii^g subject is written 
in the Berebber words, tliough in the Arabic character. If they 
had any peculiar character in the. (in>e of Marmol, they have 
none now; for I have conversed with.hundi'eds of them, as 
well as with the Shelluhs, and have had them staying at my 

* Kilkm Abimalick tigoifiei ibe Language of Abimalick. 
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house for a considerable time together, but never could leam 
from any that a character different from the Arabic had ever 
been in use among them. 

In addition to these languages, there is another spoken at 
the Oasis of Ammon, or Siiraht called in Arabic (^^ 
£1 Wah £1 Garhie, which appears Co be a mixture of Berebber 
and Shelluh, as will appear from the list of Sivahan words 
given by Mr. Horneman,* in his Journal, page 19, part of 
which I have here transcribed, to shew the similitude between 
those two languages, whereby it will appear that the language 
of Siwah and that of the Sbelluhs of South Atlas are one and 
tbe same language. 



SKGUSU. HWAHAK, SHELLUil. 

u fivcnbjr Kt. Hiii»iiUM> p. 19. 

Sun lifuckt Atfuct 

Head Achfig Akfie 

Camel Lgum Arame 

Sheep Jelibb Jeiibb 

Cow Tfunest Tafunest 

Mountain Iddram Iddra-f' 

Have you a horse? Gorack Ackmar Is derk Achmar?! 

Milk Acht Akde 

Bread Tagor Tagoni§ 

Dates Tena Tente(sing.) 

Tena (plural.) 



* la reading Mr. VV^iltiam Marsdea's observaiions 00 tbe language of Siwah, 
at the end of HoraemaQ't Jo«ra«l> iii page igo^-iperoeite that Ibe dwtt s a iia Wi 
lary inserted corresponds with a yocabalary of tbe She^llh laogqage, which I pie- 

tentcd to that ::onifetnan lonlie year* pa»t. ^ !'. ! A 

f i'iurai Iddrarn. X Or^is defk ayeese f 

I TUa it appfied to braad whien baled io li pUi^ 01 over tfaSsnbm^ciHUMfdlf 
or other fife; bnl when, faaind ia an ovea il ii called AgamnCg g«ttwaL) 
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Soiuli oi ihe Dtscrt \vc find other languages spoken by llie 
LL.cks ; auJ arc lold Uy Arabs who have frttjuciilly pcrrormed 
ih- journey Irum Jiniiic lo Cairo, and tin. Red Sea, ihat ihirty- 
three different Negroc langua^^cs arc met with in tbc couihcol" 
that route, but tbal the Arabic is s|>okcii by the intelligent part 
of the people, and the Mohammedan religion is known and fol- 
lowed by many ; their writings are uniformly in Arabic. 

It mav not 1)C improper in this place, seeinj;; the many errors 
and niutilaled translations which appear Irom time to time of 
Arabic, Turkish, and Persian papers, to give a list of the Mo- 
hammedan motms or lunar months, used by all ibose nations, 
whicli h'^gin with the first appearance of the new moon, that is, 
the dav lol lowing, or sometimes two days alter the change, and 
coniinuc liil thev see the next new moon; these have been 
mutilated to such a degree in all our English translations, that I 
shall give them, in the original Arabic character, and as they 
ought to he spelt and pronounced in the English character, as a 
clue whereby to calculate the correspondence between out" year 
and iheirs. They divide the year into 1 2 months, wiiich contain 
29 or 30 days, according as tl ey see the new moon; the first 
day of the month Muharam is lenncd ^U)\ Ras Ekiue, 
i. e. the begumiDg of the year. 

As we are more used lo the Asiatic mode of punctuatioot 
that will be observed in these words. 



Muharam Jumad Elulc 

Asaffef Jumad Atbeoie (^\l}\^U^ 

Arabia Elulc ^3^5^ ^vj\ Rajeb 

Arabca Althcnie Shabaa 4yV* 
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Ramadaii 4^\<x«^ Du'elkada «dji&OS 

Sliual Ellidgah ij^^^ 

The first or Muharrain, year of the Hejira 15121, answers to 
the I9ib March of the Ghristiaii aera, 1806. 

Among the various languai^cs spoken south of the Desert, or 
Sahara, we have already observed that there are tliiri) -three 
different ones between the Western Ocean and the Red Sea, 
following the shores of the Nile £1 Abide, or Niger : among alL 
these nations and empires, a man practically acquainted with 
the Arabic may always make himself understood, and indeed 
it is the language most requisite to be known for every traveller 
in these atenstve regions. 

The Mandinga is spoken from the banks of the Senegal, 
where that river takes a northerly course from the Jibel Kumera 
to the kingdom of Bambarra; the Wang^reen tongue is a diP» 
ferentooe; and the Houssonians speak a language differing 
again from that. 

J^temen of ikt diffennce hiwun the AraUc and Mandinga Um* 
guage ; ike words of the lalier exiracted from ike vocahUaries 
of Sadi Mohammed bm jfmer Soudani* 

BNOIISH. MAVOUraA ABABZC. 



One 




Kalen 


Wahud 


Two 




Fula 


Thanine 


Three 




Seba 


Tbalata 


Four 




Nant 


Arba 


Five 




Lulu 


Kumsa 


Six 




Uruh 


Setta 
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BVOUaU. MANDimSAt .ABAMO. 



Seven 


Urn'klu 


Sebba 


Eight 


Saae 


Timinia 


Nine 


Kanunt^e 


Taseud 


Ten 


Dan 


Ashra 


Eleven 


Dan kalen 


Ahud ash 


Twelve 


Dan fula 


Atenaahe 


Thirteen 


Danseba 


Teltashe 


Nineteen 


Dankanart^ 


Taialash 


Twenty 


Molu 


Aahreen 


Thirty 


Mulu nintau 


Thalateen 


Forty 


Mulu Tula 


Aiin'in 


Fifty 


Muln fola neentan 


Kumaeen 


Sixty 


Muluaebaa 


Setteen 


Seventy 


Mulu aebaa nintan 


Sebain 


Eighty 


Mulu nani 


T'ammana* 


Ninety 


Mulu nani neentaan Tasa'een 


One hundred 


Kemi 


Mia 


One thousand 


Uli 


Elf 



This 


Neen 


Hadda 


That 


Waleem 


Hadduk 


Gnat 


Bawa 


Kabeer 


Little 


Nadeen 


Sereer 


Haudfome 


Nimawa 


Zin 


Ugly 


Nuta 


Ukshecu (k guttural) . 


White 


Kie 


Bead 


Black 


Fcen 


Abecd, or kiml 


Red 


Willianiina 


Hummer 



How do you do ? Nirobaiia mounlania Kii-cnta 



Well 
Not well 

What do you want 

Sit down 

Get up 

Sour 

Swccl 

True 

False 

Good 

Bad 

A witch 
A lion 
An elephant 
A hywna 
A wild boar 
A water bone 
A horse 
A camel 
A dog 

Hel el Killeborthe 

dog-faced race 
A gasd 
A cat 
A goat 
A sheep 
A bull 
A serpent 
A camdioii 



MANDINGA. 

Kautt'c 
"Moon kanti 
Ala feeta matume 
Siciuma 
Ouniiee 
Akkumula 
Timiata 
Aituliala 
Funiala 
Abatee 
Minbatee 
Bua 
Jatta 
Samma 
Salua 
Siwa 
Mali 
Suhuwa 
Kumaniun 
Wallee 

Hel Wallee 
Tankeen 
Nianlnine 
Baa 

Karenale 

Nisakia 

Sai 

Mincer 



ARABIC. 

Ala khere 

Murrede 

Ash-bright 

Jils 

Node 

Hamd 

Helluh 

Hack 

Kaduhe 

Miliah 

Kubiah 

Sahar 

Sebai 

El fele 

Dubbab 

El kunjer 

Aoud d*£lina 

Aoud 

Jlmmei 

Killeb 

Hel £1 Killeb 
Gazel (gguttunl) 
£1 mish 

Kibsh 
Td6r 
Hensh 
Tatta 
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XNGU8H. 


UAMDIMOA. 




Anap« 


Kunee 


Dsatute 


A fowl or chicken 


Siisee 


Djez 


A docl: 


Beniee 


EI Weese 


A fish 


Hihu 


Elhout 


Butter 


Tulu 


Zibda 


Milk 


Nunn 


Elhellib 


Bread 


Mengu 


El Ichubs (k eutlural^ 


Com 


Nieu 


Zra 


Wioe 


Tangee 


Kummcr ((cauUural) 


Honey 


Alee 


Asel 


Sugar 


Tobabualee 


Sukar 


Salt 


Kuee 


Mil'h • 


Ambergris 


Anber 


Anber 


Brass 


Tass 


Tass 


Silver 


Kudee 


iS ukt a 


Gold-dust . 


Teber 


Tiber 


Pewter 


Tass ki 


Kusdeer 


A bow 


Kula 


El kos 


An arrow 


Binia 


Zerag 


A kiiitc 


Muru 


Jenui 


A spoon 


Kulia 


Mogerfa 


A bed 


£1 arun 


El icrrasbe 


A lamp 


£1 kundeel 


El kundccl 


A l)ouse 


Su 


Ed dar 


A room 


fiuue 


£1 beet 


A ligbi-hoie or 






window 


J iniice 


Reehiha 


A door 


Daa 


Beb 


A town 


Kinda 


Midina 



BTOLUB. 

Sd m>Jc« * 

Heat 

Gold 

Sea 

River 

A rock 

Sand 

The earili 
Mountain 
Isl.iud 
Rain 
God 
Father 
Moiher, 
Hell 
A man 
A woman 
A sister 
A brother 
The devil 
A white man . 
A singer . 



. Sexee . . 
Kandia 
Nini 

Bedu baha 
Bedu 

Berri ' 
Kinnikanni 
Binku 
Kuan leu 
Jucliiii 
SaiijLikaUeeu. 
Allah 

Fa .1 
B.i 



:-l. . . Jaj»^flWi«liim ;»<fj 



Kia 
Musa 



ARABIC. 

Tkan (k guttural) 

Skanna (k guttural) 

Berd 

Bahar 

Wed 

Jerf 

Rummel 
Dunia 
JIbbel 
Dzcer^^j 
Shta 
Allah 
Ba 
Ma 

Jehen^um^^^^ p^axiiuj 
Raill * ^ . * 

Murrah 



i 



Bum miisa;,!.^ ^W^iW^ri 
Bum ki%j^ v3W],8ai6 bgrl ^a.! ri^^ 

Tebai?|if, 1, ,b.^.j , RajUbiad 
„ . Jali|cfj|i3,f 

^livkr, ■ "Runsi (r guttural) 
A singing wom^l, h,^aii»|iH^] jlyoilioji ,^mfi^^R ^wttural) 
A slave June **.t»iii3i'; v 



Having now glv^ some account of the languages of Africa, 
we sjball.proce^fl ftj?,^an|onadveri on the similitude of bngua^g 
and customs between the SheUuhiy^j^tlas ai^iy{^(|r^^j||yt^j^ 



;niid 



2S0 SimUarily between the Shdiuhs 

habitants of tlic < '.uiaiy Inlands. The words between inverted 
commas are quotations from Glasse's History of the Discovery 
and Conquest of the Canary Islands. 

** The inhabilanis of Lancerotta and Fuertavcntura are 
social and cheerful ;" like the Shelluhs of Atlas ; " they are fond 
of singing and dancing; iheii music is vocal, accoiiij>anied with 
a clapping of hands, and beating with their feet tht Shelluhs 
resemble therain all these respects; " Their houses are built of 
stone, without cement ; the entrance is narrow, so that but one 
person can enter at a time." 

The iiouses of the Shellulis arc sometimes built without ce- 
ment, but always with stone; the doors and entrances are low 
and small, so that one person only can enter. 

" In their temples theyoftered to their God milk and butter." 

Among the Shelluhs milk and butter are given as presents to 
princes and great men: the milk being an emblem of good will 
and candour. 

*' When ihey were sick (which seldom happened) Ui^ cured 
themselves with the herbs which grew in the country ; and 
when they bad acute pains, they scarified the part aficcted with 
tharp stones, and burned it with fire, and then anointed it with 
goat s butter. Earthen vessels of this goat's butter were found 
interred in the gronnd, having been put there by the women 
who were the makers, and took that method of preparing it for 
medicine." 

The custom of the Sbellulis on similar occasicms is exactly 
similar ; the butter which they use is old, and is buried under 
ground many years in (bukul) earthen pots, and is called 
bndra: it is a general medicine, and is said to possess a re> 
markabiy penetmtiDg quality. 



and JfaUves <^ Canaria- 2 U 

** Th^ fpnA tbdr barlejr in a hind-iiuU, nude of |wo stones, 
bang similar lo those used in some remote parts of Europe^** 

In Suse, among the Shelluhs, tbcy gfFind their com in the 
same way, and barley is the principle food. 

" Their breeches are short, leaving the knees hm ;*' so are 
those worn by the ShcHuhs. 

** Their common food was barley meal roasted and mixed with 
goats milk and butler, and this dish thejr called Asamotan.** 

This is the common food of the Sheiluhs of Atlas, and they 
call it by a similar name, Asamitta. 

The opinion of the authmr of the History and Conquest of the 
Ganaiy Islands, is, that the inhabitants came originally from 
Manrttania, aud this be founds on the resemblaoee of names of 
places in Africa and in the islands: for, says he, " Tclde,* which 
is the name of the oldest habitation in Canaria, Orotaba, and 
Tcgesta, are all names which we find given to places in Mauri* 
tania and in Mount Atlas. It is to be supposed that Canaria, 
Fuel lavcniura, and L:i[ictrotla, were peopled by the Alarbes,-f* 
who art Liic iiddun most esLLcmcd in I).(r!>ary ; for the iiaiives 
of those islands named milk Aho, and barley Temecin, which 
arc the names that arc given to those thingjs iu the language 
of the Alarbes of Bai bary." He adds, that 

" Among the books of a library thii was in the cathedral of 
St. Anna in Canaria, ihcrc was found one so disfigured, that it 
wanted both ilic beginning and the end: it treated of the 
Bomans, and g^ve an account, that wheu Alrica was a Roman 

* Tdde orTildieittplaee is dw AdwoiMataiii^ thict mki cwtof AfMieeri 

the c:t5t1c i» in ru'iDi. 

t Tb« AUrbet, tbii U (b« name that the inbabitaaU id Liover Suse aod Sahara 
have, £f AfwkvtAttlbt. 



2S2 Similarity belween Ike SheUuhs 

province, the natives oT'lkfturttania i^elled and Idlted 'iheir 
presidents and governors, upon which the senate, resolving to 
punish and make a severe example of the rebds, sent a powerfol 
army into Mauritania, which vanquished and reduced ihent 
again to obedience. Soon after the ringleaders of the rebellion 
were put to death, and the tongues of the common people, loge- 
gether with those of their wives and children, were cut out, and 
then they were all put aboard vessels with some grain and 
ciiLtlt, .Hill trans])orled to the Canary islauds.'** 

The loliuwing vocahuhiiy will shew the similarity of lan- 
guage between the natives ofCanaria ami ihe Shelluhs (inha- 
bitants of the Alias mountains south of Marocco). 



XAVCEBOITA AHB 


SHBIXim OB 


. SKOUS B. 


iraBTAVEOTOBA 


LVBIAZr TONOUE. 




DZALBCT* 






Teniasin 


Tumzcen 


Barley 


Tezzezes 


Te«areat 


Sticks 


Taginaste 


Tag i nasi 


A palm tree 


Tahuyan 


Tahuy at 


A bianlcet, covering 






or jielticoat 


Ahemon 


Amen 


Water 


faycag 


Faquair 


Priest or lawyer 


Acoran 


ifkooru 


God 


Almogaren 


'Talmogaren 


Temples 


Tamoyantcen 


TigameCn 


Houses 



• One Thom«s Nicols, wlio lived leven year* in the Canary islands, and wroJe 
a bUlory ot ihem, »»y» lliai Uie beslaccouot be could gel of the origin of ibe p*' 
tifflt, WM tbftt they wcra exiles from Africa, banitbcd ibenoe by the AouMuii, «lio ' 
. cat out their toDgoei fin UitphenuDglbcirgods. 
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lAKCEEOTTA AND 


SHEIXUH OR 




YDSBiTAVXKTOBA 


IiXJUAM XvMQUE> 




OIAI2CT* 






Tawacen 


Tamouren 


Hogs 


Arclionnaae 


Akemuue 


Green fig^ 


AxanioUn 


Azamittan 


Barley meal fried in 






oU 


TIflot 


TigoC 


Heaven 


TigoUn 


Tigotan 


Tbe Heavens 


Thener 


Atbraar 


A mountain 


Adeybaman 


DouwamaD 


A hollow valley 


Ahico 


Tahayk 


A hayk or coane 






garment 


Kabehiera 


Kabeera 


A head man or a 






powerful 


Ahoren 




Barley meal roasted 


An 




A goat 


Ana 




A sheep 


Tagarer 




Aplaceof justicei 



Beneboare, the name of the natives of Palma. 

Beni Hoarier a tribe of Arabs in Suse between Agadeer and 

Terodant.* 

• For foidiar pKlicsiM* tee GImm'i Hiiloiy of tbe Gaany IsImmIi, '410- 
page 174. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

C't'ia /'al Commerce of Afar occo.-^ Annual Exports and Imports of 
the Port oj Afoo^odor. — Importance and Jdvania;zes of a Tradi 
with the Empire of Morocco, — Cause of its Declitu. — FrcstlU 
SlaU of our Relations with the Barbary Fowers, 

TTiiE city of Mai occo, besides its trade with the various dis- 
tricts of ihc interior, receives the most considerable supplies of 
Kiiro|)can incrcliandize from ihc port of Mogodor, which is 
distciiiL {Void it four days jouincy, caravan travcUing;* some 
oi the more valuable articles, however, are transported from 
Fas to iIk; Marocco market, such as muslins, cambricks, spices« 
teas, pearls, corals kc. and the elegant Fas manufactures ofsilk 
and gold. There is a considerable market held at Marocco 
every Thursday, called by the Arabs Soke-el-kumise.-f at which 
all articles ot iorcign as well as home manufaclurc are buught 
and sold, aUo hor&cs,^ horued catLie» slaves, kc. Samples of all 

* A caravan jouroey it 24 mileSf 

t Tbe void Isumiie signifies the Ath day of tlMWfck. 

X The (Delela) mcliwcers, who adl the hgnei* iuive n mode of tbewiog litem 

off to giciit ndvantn2;r, so thai if a per?on be not experioiRccI in ilie purchate of 
tliem he wili very often be imposed upon ; to prevent which, the bestjudgesi, evea 
ifae AralM, give u small fee to the Delel, by way of purchasing bit fidelity ; and 
when this mode i'' adopted, he may be depended on as far ai hitjudgment extends. 
'Wlien tlic iiur o lias been rode up and down the market several times in difTtrent 
|)ace», he is so\d to the highest bidder, who is immediately apprised of fau par- 
«bate; he then repairs to the Cndi, or chief judge, and procures from Iheoowt of 
law u (Al<ttd el btnh) declaration oi' >ak', which it signed by two (Ukils) attoniieyi» 
and coofiimed by ibe Cadi a| Ute Uiliom or left ogmer of the paper { Um ded*- 
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kinds of merchandize are carried up and down the market 
.and streets of the city by the Dcicls, or itinerant auctioneers, 
who proclaim the price offeree!, and when no one oilers more, 
the i)csL bidder is apprised ol his purchasCj the money is paidi 
and the iransaction terminated. 

The shops of Marocco are filled with merchandize of various 
kinds, many of which are supplied by ihc mcicliants of Mogodor, 
who receive, in return for European goods, the various articles 
of the produce of Barbary for the European markets. I'iie cre- 
dit which was given by the principal commercial houses of 
Mogodor to the natives has of late considerably decreased owing 
to the change of system in the government ; for, in the reiga of 
the present Emperor s father, the European merchauls were 
much respected, and their books considered as correct, so that 
a book ddbt was seldom disputed, and every encouragement 
was given to commerce hy that Emperor ; but Muley Solimau'» 
political principles differ so widely from those of bis father, 
that the most trifling transaction should now be confirmed by 
law, to enable the European to be. on equal terms with the 
Moor, and to entitle him to recover any property, or credit 
given : these measures have thrown various im])edinients in the 
way of commerce, insomuch that credit is either almost annihi- 
lated, or transformed into barter, which has necessarily thrown 
the trade into fewer hands, and coosequeotly curtailed it in a 
great degree. For the purpose of showing at once the traffic 
carried on in the port of Mogodor, I shall here give an accurate 

ration expresses the puicbiue to be, for tietter or for worse, by tbe Arabic term 
Eladem fie el Kninlidi, which, if literally rendered ioto fiogliah, mcMsthe bonc» 
in the sack or skin. Tbe Mine cwloiB IS obeimd ia the Mle and pudnie of 
maleit, and other •ninala. 



S36 T mdt 4if Mogodor. 

m 

account of its exports and imports during the years 1804, 1805, 
and the Brst six months of 1806, which are careful]/ extracted 
frum tiic imperial custom-house books. 

IMPORTS INTO MOGODOR IN 1804. 

Torkshire and fVesi Country CUUks of various colours. 

From London, 66i pieces, of from 40 to 50 yards each piece. 

sio pieces, scarlet or media grana,fruin 40 to 50 

yards each piece. 
150 pieces, pIunLeis, about 40 yards each piece. 
Sujjajine Clolhs.— From London 50 pieces. 

Leghorn 12 
Other parts — 

■ (St pieces. 
Long EUs. — From Loudon 64,0 pieces, coloured. 

30 scarlet 
60 embossed. 
Leghorn 300 coloured. 
Druggets. — From London 40 pieces, 
Rui Uoth.'^Ftom Amsterdam 17 pieces. 

LINENS. 

Ciiea«<^Froiii London ^ot pieoss. 

Amsterdam 765 

Leghorn 6q 

1115 pieces. 

FiaUitku^Froak LoDdon 1047 pieces. 
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J%[|fe7M5.— From Anuieidaai 4708 
Leghorn ^50 

— pi«ccf . 
BrtUagfuas^Tnan Londcii 500 pair. 

Amsterdain^bo 

■ 900 pair. 

GBm^ni6^4.-*-Froiii London so pair. 

MMslitu»-^Fr<m llondon , si 

Amstierdam so 

— ^ 41 pieces. 

Ikdian Km Lmensf—From London 749 pieccflu 

Amsterdam 30 

' ■ 779 pieces. 

Striped India Silk. — From London 40 pieces. 

Silk Ftlvds^From London 131 cubits.* 

Leghorn 250 

381 cubits. 

Damask* — From Leghorn 456 cubits. 

Amsterdam 150 

— 606 cubits. 
Maw Silk, — From London 11501b. 

Leghorn 1200 
Lisbon 560 

9910 lb. 

AUum. — From London 95584, lb. 
Copperas. — From London 91061 ib. 
Sugar in loavts, — From London 36966 

Amsterdam 9655 
Lisbon 9600 

• Seven cabiU make fow yards EogUth memtc 
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Raw Sugar^^From London 7100 

Lisbon sioo 

- - ■ ■ - ^too lb. 
/#wi.«^ioin London S871 ban. 
Amsterdam 1415 
Leghorn $ys 

' l0$6i bars, 5SS700 lb. 
Cum Benzoin*— From London lb. 
Cum Lac. 5t8oo Ib^ 

Hardwanj^Ftom London 19 cases. 

Amsterdam 4 barrels 
GumTrag4uant*-'FrQm haa^n 1058 

Amsterdam 570 

' 1498 lb. 

I'l^fjW.— From London 9231 lb. 
€Ufyesf^Fu«n London 6444 
Amsterdam 1056 



7504 ib. 



JVit/migj.— From London 718 lb. 
Bhuharh,'^FtQm London 84^ lb. 
Crtin Tea.— From London 1310 

Amsterdam «oo 

15101b. 

Wrou^hi /^enr/er.— From London 5 

Amsterdam 7 

It cuki 

Tin Pio/ef.— From London 60 cases, 13875 pieces. 
fVhUe^Liad'—Fttm London 1530 lb. 
Ce»//wr in theeh^Frotn Amsterdam 1035 lb. 
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Thrtad. — From Lq^hom 8co 
Amsterdam soo 

— looolb. 
MuTorSt tatted in Hottattd Vett Spugeb, 
From Amsterdam 7950 doxen. 
Legbora 550 
Mirrors of various sizes.^From Amsterdam 1730 pieces. 
Earthen Ware, — From Amsterdam 70 cases. 

Londoo iS crates. 
Wooi Cards, — From Amsterdam sio doseoi 
Hk/cA Knives, — From Amsterdam i57sjB doaen. 
Brass Pans, — From Amsterdam 550 lb. 
Osnaburg linen. — ^From Amsterdam 180 |»ieoes. 
Irish Lmen^^From London 170 pieces. 

Leghorn 150 

-■ 320 pieces. 
Lottlhcms. — From London 100 d^Bcn. 
Class. — ^From London 5 eases. 
Red Lead, — From London 1853 lb. 
Caiam&tt^Fnm London sioo lb. 
jirgotj^ntm London 3 cases. 
jPn^^From Lcgbom 17 bales. 
Cotton, — ^From Leglioni S400 lb. 
Tin in bars. — ^From London Good lb. 
Espique Romano. — From Leghorn 3850 

Amsterdam 5000 

6850 lb. 

OatA Seads.^Vtwa Leghorn 50 lb. 

Anker Jkads^Fnai Leghorn 150 

Amsterdam 100 

— * 850 lb. 



S40 Trade of Mogodor, 

Sal Ammoniac— V vom London 1200 lb. 
Cfuiplels. — From Leghorn 7 barrels. 
Gold Lace. — From Amstei dam 10 lb. 

Looking Classes, called hulls' eyes. — From Leghorn 4 barrels. 
Silk Handkercliujs. — From London 100 

Amsterdam 10 

L^horn 100 

■ 810 dozen. 

Classes.— '¥ torn Amsterdam so 
Leghorn 1 

- . . 21 cases. 

Corrosive Sublimate. — From Atnstci dam 50 

Leghorn ^o 

— 100 lb. 
Venetian Sitd. — From Leghorn 2500 lb. 
Hebrew Books. — Leghorn 10 cases. 
jRomals.^Froia London 286 j)ieces. 
Bqfias.'—F rom London 821 pieces. 

Lisbon 350 
Rouans. — From Amsterdam 50.5 pieces. 
China. — From London 330 dozen cups and saucers. 

Amsterdam 30 dozen ditto. 
Cochineal. — ^From London 375 

Cadiz 700 • ' 

Lisbon S50 

— 1305 lb. 

IVire. — From Amsterdam 5000 mass. 
Copper Tea Keiths. — From Amsterdam I19 
Brazil H'w>d^FtQm Lisbon 600 lb. 
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i>VllJWliZ*.— From London 1157s 

Amsterdam 1000 
Leghorn 1000 

m79^h* 

Deals. — From Amsterdam 1886 pieces 

Empty Cases.— 'From Amsterdam 900 cases. 

Sealing Wax. — From Amsterdam so lb. 

Coffet MUU* — From Amsterdam so 

Btitnos Agrts I^dts*'^¥mm London 350 

Cadiz 500 

' 6so hides. 

Mixuo DoUars.'— from London 18000 



TeneriSe 10000 
Amsterdam 8000 

99000 

Total value of Imports in 1804, 051450. 

EXPORTS FROM MOGODOR IN 1804. 
Smei jffmonds^To London 6853 



Cadiz 
Lisbon 



47000 
i^ooo 



Amsterdam S31638 
Leghorn 4505 
Lbboa 15594 
Cadiz 61041 
Tenerifie »sS^ 



3s 1917 lb. 



Jtiiier Mmonds^To London S33019 lb. 



Trade of Mbgodor, 

MUUr Mtnonds, — To AmsLerdaai 186607 



Leghorn 9980 



Cmi JSarbarj/,~-To London 99417 

Amsterdam *1S84P 
LegKorb 10254 
Lisbon 9583 
Marseilles 



33543^ Jb. 



Gmt Soudan or Senegal, from TtmhuelOQ, bif lh« camans. 
To London 36416 lb. 
Amsterdam 59O8I 
Marseilles 519 

9595Sib 

Gum Sandrac. — To London 1^995 

Amsterdam 905$ 
Leghorn 3314 
Lisbon 9869 



Bus fVaxs — To London 1957 
Leghorn 59616 
Lisbon 11595 
Marseilles 300^9 
Cadiz 93791 
Teoeriffe 4878 



3aa34lb. 



Coui Skins^To London 19796 dozen* 
Oa of OUvts^To London 5850 lb. 

Amsterdam 30757 



^94859 
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m o/OUm^To Lisbon 14799 
Tcneriffe 5£K>P 

Qm and Calf Skins^^Toloadm 

Leghorn 
Mvveilles 14496 

— 1004^3 lb. 

Sht^s fFM{.^To Ainslerilam ^97* 

Marseilles •9694 
Teneriflfe 58oo 

rr- 97^ ^<>' 

Fitter*.— To London 553 U>. 
FAephants Tuth^To Amsterdam 800 lb. 
romtgranale Ftds.^To L^don •184 

Amsterdam 44097 

^81 lb. 

Dates, of the qualilij calitd Mttm^from TafiUli* 
To London 1 1«9 
Lisbon 1305 

— «434b. ^'^■^'^ • 
JRaisms^To London soolb.' 
fVorm Sud.—To London 4^5 
Lisbon «468 

»98$lb. 

Mose /eav«.— To Amsterdam 138 lb* 
ffUd Thj/me (ZatcrJ.—To Amsterdam 8866 

Libbou 1714 

— 4574 lb. 

Gk«.— To Amsterdam 84 lb. 
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Anke'SUds^^To London soo 
Amsterdam 4650 
LUbon Stg 

— SS79\b, 

Fennel. — To Amsterdam 856 lb. 
Gingelin Seed.^To Londou 4jSo 

Amsterdam S044 

^504 lb. 

JValttiUs. — ^To Lisbon 940 lb. 
Slrmv. — To Lisbon 94 bales. 
Tallow,— To TcaenSe 1465 lb. 
TaUm Candles,'-To TeneriSe 350 lb. 
Siring. — To Tenerifie 2859 lb; 

Total value of Exports from Mogodor in 1804, In Europe, after 
paying freight, European duties, kc.£i9y6jQ, sterling. 

IMPORTS INTO MOGODOR IN 1805. 

WOOLLEN CLOTHS. 

tbrkshin Ctotks, 

From London, Scarlet demi*pieces from so to 95 yards 

each. 

Alto of various colours 970 demi-pieces from 
ditto to ditto. 

Tier blue, or plunkets 80 ditto. 

Superfine cloths 69 ditto. 

Long Ells 900 ditto. 

Embossed Purpetts 85 ditto. 
Girman Chlhs^Fnm Leghorn and Amsterdam st pieces. 
JVanA«<n«.— From Lubon 1000 pieces. 
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LINENS. 

jna(li/jii».^FnMn London 1300 

Amsieridam 6050 

Leghorn 1395 

II M 8745 pieces. 

l>tt».-^From London 600 
Amsterdam 788 
Leg^rn ^50 

1938 pieces. 

Mouans^Yttm Amsterdam 618 
BretiaffUaS"^'^ London 6»s 

Amsterdam 1000 

■ ' ■ 1685 piecck 
J3<|/2iif From Londov 1600 pieces. 
MomaUf^ftom London 1010 
Lqghora foo 

1310 pieces. 
JlhsUns^fnm London 70 pieces. 
Blue £m<iu.— From Amsterdam 117 pieces. 
Cum Bmjamrn or Beiumtu^nm London 19*37 lb. 
^/jci-/acl.«— From London 18546 

Amsterdam 7959 

^ii^^From London so lb. 
Raw Sugan — ^From London 6568 

Teneriffib 104P0 

. 16^ lb. 

j0garmiMm«-i-FrDm London 7899 

Amsterdam 3913 1(h 
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Sugar in /oam.— From Lisbon 3759 

155^4 lb. 

Green Tea. — From London 1430 

Amsterdam 350 

1770 lb. 

Gloves,— From London 10941 
Amsterdam S159 
Leghora 476 

13576 lb. 

Sal Ammoniac — From London 8941 lb. 

Cochineal. — From London 558 lb. 

Tin in pUUes. — From London 295 cases. 

Tin III *ar«.— From London 5114 lb. 

fVrougM Pmter^Vrom London 7 barrels. 

Amsterdam 5 ditto, 
/row.— From London 10753 ba«, 
Amsterdam . S074 

- 641756 ib» 

C^yMras.^From London 147882 lb. 
yfllum. — From London 95600 lb. 
Maw SUk^rom London 1300 
Amsterdam 355 
' • Leghorn S478 

— — 4P33lb. 
German Looking-glasses or Mirrors. 

From Amsterdam 18696 
Leghorn 600 

— — — 19*96 doaseii* 
Duidi Knwts^fMmJmMx^ »874 dozen. 
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Gum T ragacant or Dragon. 

From Amsterdam 150 
Leghorn 675 

825 lb. 

IVire. — From Amsterdam 3900 mass. 
Cowries.— Yxom Amsterdam 32000 lb. 
ffeedles. — From Leghorn 200 million. 
R(d and ffhile Lead.— From London 3320 lb. 
Brass Pans. — From Amsterdam 1 000 lb. 
Thread. — From Leghorn 1050 
Amsterdam 430 

1480 lb. 

Arsenic, — From London 1872 lb. 
Silk Handker chief s^Yiom London 93 

Leghorn 100 
Amsterdam 10 

— 203 dozen. 

filts, — From London soo 
Amsterdam 135 

335 dozen. 

Lavender. —TTom Leghorn 14300 lb. 

Razors. — From Leghorn 500 dozen. 

Box Combs. — From Leghorn 3600 dozen. 

Amber Beads. — From Leghorn 300 lb. 

Coral. — From Leghorn 50 lb. 

JVai75.— From Amsterdam 1181 lb. 

Wool Combs. — From Amsterdam 2268 pair. 

Padlocks. — From Amsterdam 515 dozen. 

British China. — From London 40 dozen. 

Osnaburgh Linens.^Fiom Amsterdam 50 pieces. . 



i2 4 S Trade of Mo^odor, 

Swedish From Amsterdam 7000 lb. 
Espiquo Ronutno*— From Amsterdam 13088 

Ugbora 591s 

18301 lb. 

hfekrew Bibles, — From Amsterdam 4 cases. 
Dutch Saxes, 

Green Gin Boxes contaioing is square bottles each. 
Case 39s cases full. 
300 do* empty. 
Poialoes^TTom Loodon 9000 lb. 
BelUms. — ^From London 66 dosen. 
Capper KeiUes^-^From London 949 dosen. 

Amsterdam 13 

1 1 955 dozon. 

Odion, — From Tenerifle 5400 lb. 
Vermillion, — From Amslcr dain 150 lb. 
Turners Boxes. — Froiii Amsleidam 1000 nests. 
Venetian Sleel. — From Leglioru 114,00 lb. 
Flanks. — From London B8tf 
Amslcrditiu 1250 

— 2136 pieces. 
Coffee. — From TcncriflTe 3(500 lb. 
Sarsa/j u ilia. — From Amsterdam 150 lb, 
Scales Jur Cold, — 48 }>air.' " 
CaiidiesUcks. — 64 pieces 

Painted Boxes — Kiuin Amsterdam 240 pieces. 

Earthen IVare or ( hina. — Fiom London 10 cral^. 

Sealing IVax — ^Froin Amsicrdam 100 lb. 

Meduinal D. ugs.— Fiom Amsterdam 1 case. 

ChapUls. — From Leghorn 3 casks. 
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Chapkis. — From Amsterdam i cask. 

^ 4 casks. 
Tojfs, — ^From Amsterdam floo dozen. 
Capittaire — ^Fram Leghorn ssdo boxes, or ssoo bottles. 
Confectionar^Trotn Leghorn 300 boxes. 
hwry Combi^¥vovck Leghorn 35 dozen. 
(^IdidhMa^ftcm Amsterdam ,50 lb. 
^ercenjf.— From AoMterdam 1 case. 
Classes. — From Amsterdam s cases. 
Gold Thread. — From Leghorn 45 \b. 
Manufactured Silks, — From London 50 pieces 

Amsterdam 239 cubits 

■■ cubits.* 

Hardware. — From London 3 barrels. 
Wrougld Copper. — From AmsLtrdam 1 case. 
Clocks.— 'Yrom Amsterdam 20. 
Mexico Dollars. — From London 24,000 

Amsterdam 3,200 

Lisbon 29,500 

Cadiz 4,000 

Gibraltar 12,000 

Leghorn 1 2,000 

Tenerifle 4,000 

88,700 

As the })rices of these merchandise vary considerably, the 
calculation oi their value in West Barbary is omitted. 



• ]| cnbit s 1 janl. To bring eaUU into jaidi^ araJliply by 4, ittvide bj7. 
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EXPORTS FROM MOGODORIN 1805. 

Sweet AUnonds^Jo London s^so lb. 

Amsterdam 4740.04 

Barcelona 6148 

Teneriffe 300 

5054^« lb. 

B'UUr Almonds — To London 1 28442 

Amsterdam 357198 
Barcelona ^620 

488260 lb. 

Gum Barbary. — To London 277534 

Amsterdam 211598 
Lisbon 2409 
Barcelona 809 

— 492350 Ib^ 
Gum Sougai^To London 8047 

Amsterdam 23509 

«8509 

-Gum Sandareic^To London 1 1 367 

Amsterdam 27776 

Other ports 1040 

— — 40183 

Cum Euphorhium.'^To Anisteidam 782 lb. 
Elephanie Teeth.— To London 137:5 !b. 

Amsterdam 33b lb. 

— — — — • 1 709 ib. 
Sheeps f Vool. — To Amsterdam 20731 'b. 
Cow and CaiJ ^kins.^To London 250783 

Lisbon 9178 
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Coat Skins. — To Lornlon 9957 dozen. 

Lisljoii 80 

> 10,037 dozen. 

Ponigranale Peals. — To Amsterdam 650,^ lb. 
Giro IS. — To Amstertlam 1540 pieces. 
Olive Oil. — To Tenerilfe 35727 
Lisbon 10217 

45944 lb. 

H^orm Seed.— To Amsterdam 13483 lb. 

Fennel. — To Tcncrifle 1360 lb. 

Tallow. — To Teuerific 1600 lb. 

Tallow Candles — 178 lb. 

Packing Thread. — To rencriffe 3895 lb. 

Marocco Goal Leailier. — To Teneri fie 600 skins. 

Morocco Calf Leather. — 300 pieces. 

IMPORTS TO MOGODOR 
During, the Jirst seven Months of 1S06. 

Qolhs. — 79 pieces Superfine Cloth 
360 pieces Media Grana 
230 pieces Alio 
Long Ells. — 120 pieces coloured 

180 pieces embossed 
Linens, viz. Osnaburgs, 50 pieces 
Bajtat (India CuUons) 1303 pieces 
Irish Linen — 33 pieces 
India Blue Linens — 784 pieces 
Muslins — 300 pieces 
Plallilias — 3224 pieces 
. Creas — 1020 pieces. 



9B2 TrmU o/Mogodor, 

Rouans — too pieces 

Striped Silks — 80 jucccs 

JiiLlldgnias — 632 pair 

Silk Handkerchiefs '^/yQ6 dozen 

Jiumals — noo pieces 

Raw Silk— 68 lb. 

Cloves — 875 lb. 

Cmw Benjamin — 5II3 lb. 

Cifif^er-'-Gy,^, lb. 

Stick-lack — 186^00 Jbt 

Arsenic — 4876 II). 

Sal Ammoniac — iU« 

Spinnter — 1673. 

Aierc n n,' — 1 o lb. 

Vitriol — 375 lb. 

Red Lead-^ 1852 lb. 

Tin plates — 70 boxes. 

Hardware— viz. Tea-trays, Tea-poU, Candlesticks, 

Knives, kc. — 28 cases* 
Mlum — 578,^7 lb. 
Copperas — 655,00 lb. 
Pepper — 31 S3 lb. 
SarsapariUa'^^po lb* 
fVine — 12 pipes 
2864 bars. 
Raw Sugar^^OQo lb« 
Loaf 5ug«r— 913,48 lb. 
Green Tea— 10741b, 
Faper 30 bales 
Fenttian SUd— 19000 lb . 
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Cochmml-^syi lb. 

Liqueurs — 2 cases 
Coral — 1 case 

Capillairc — 400 bottles 

Razors — 1000 dozeu 

Files — 100 dozen 

Hire — ^OGo mass, 

IVool Cards — 12S Uozen pair 

Cum Tragacanlli — 801 lb. 

Dutch Looking GlasseSt caUed ^ 'di SpiegUs^^^o 
dozen 

Crown Mirrors — 4.50 pieces 

£rass Pans — 850 lb. 

Needles for Tapestry — 9OOO 

Coffee — 1823 lb. 

Dutch Knives — 875 dozen 

Sfico Romano — 1236 lb. 

Turners' Boxes — 4©oo nests 

Coffee Mills — 100 

Empty Bottles for T m — «oo 

Mexico Dollars — 78,000 

EXPORTS OF BARBARY PRODUCE 

From the Port of Mogodor from January 1, lojuly Si, It 

Sweet Almonds — 5062,58 lb. 

Bitter Almonds — 2138,11 ib. 

Bets WiiJf— S34^t55 'b. 

Gum Barl/ary, Tolh, or >^ral!rt^»l859,19 lb. 

Cum Sandrac — 270,000 lb. 

Cum Soudan. (SeiiegM)-^S8P Uk 
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Calf S^ins — siso»30 lb. 
Baisins — 842 lb. 
Anice-seeds — 36"87 II). 
Canaway Seeds — ai^ lb. 
Dates (Adamoh] — 1237 
Pomgranale Peals — 5\$B lb. 
Worm Seed — 563 lb. 
Elephants Tcelfi— f)5^6 lb. 
Coat Skins — 6^4,80 flozen 
Ostrich Feathers — 556 lb. 
Cummin Seeds — soig lb. 
Lead Ore — 320 lb. 
Citrons — 340 lb. 
Capers^ioo lb. 
Carawajjf Seeds^z 19 lb. 
Oil 0/*V^jr— 5604 lb. 
Tanned Leather — s66o lb. 
Packing Thread^—^^/oo Vty. 
TaUm-^S lb. 

By a careful perusal of tlic foregoing account of the exports 
from, and imjjoi ts into, the port of Mogodor, the commercial 
reader will be enabled to form an accurate idea of the trade of 
that place: there are several things exported in such small 
quantities, that they cannot be reckoned as articles of trade, 
but rather as samples; but being in the custom-bouse books» 
they are givcti here to make the account complete ; tbey shew 
the produce of the country, and might, if the trade were duly 
encouraged and protected, form articles of considerable import- 
ance in a commercial view ; hut, with consulsi who are equally 
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unacquainted with the language of the country, and the man- 
ners, politics, and complexion of the court, we most not expect 
that the British merchant will be sufficiently encouraged to 
make considerable adventures to West Barbary ; and^hence one 
reason why the trade has of late years been in a great degree 
abandoned by us, and has fallen into the hands of a few Jews, 
subjects of the £mperor. 

The French, aware of the importance of a trade which awries 
ojf manufaeiund goods of aU kinds, widfumishts in return rmt 
mattriatst were induced to attempt an eitablisbment of consi- 
derable capital ; but the British cruisers in the Mediterranean 
rendering it almost impossible for their ships to sail to or from 
Marseilles, have lately obliged them to- relinquish their enter* 
prize for the present, though, there can be no doubt, that in the 
event of a permanent peace^ it will be resumed with additional 
vigour. The same causes have also compelled the other mer- 
chants, natives of countries now under the dominion of France, 
to remain almost entirely inactive, waiting impatiently for some 
change that may enable them to resume, with some security, 
their commercial negociatioos ; so that, with the exception of 
two or three houses, there is, at present, no European establbh- 
ment of any consequence at Mogodor. 

The commerce of Mogodor with America during the yeam 
1804 and 1805, was impeded by a dispute between that countiy 
and the Emperor, which however has been amicably adjusted, 
and the trade is now resumed. Vessels going from Salem, 
Boston, and other parts of America with East and West India 
produce to Mogodor, receive, in return, the various articles of 
Barbary produce ; and by this means, the ageols of the American 
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merchants established at Mogodor are enabled io underaell as 
in all East and West India articles. 

A close connexion with the empire of Marocco is of the 
greatest importance to Great Britain both in a political and 
commercial point of view ; for besides the various articles of 
trade already enumerated, it aflfords ample supplies of provi- 
sions; and if a friendly intercourse between the two nations 
were firmly established, we should never have any difficulty in 
victualling not only Gibraltar, but also all our different fleets 
wiiich cruise in the Mediterranean* and on the northern coast 
of Africa, a resource, which, in the present state of things, cer* 
tainly merits the serious attention of this country. The advan- 
tages of a trade with this empire must be evident from what 
has been detailed in the preceding pages, where it will be seen 
that near/fr ike whole of (he exporls to Marocco eonsUis of manu- 
factured geods^ and thai ike r^rns for ihese an eniirdif ravf 
materiaist many of which are essentially necessary in our man)i- 
factures. That the present trade is so inconsiderable, arises 
entirely from the little encouragement and support it meets 
with ; for British subjects, finding they had to depend on their 
own exertions alone^ for the protection and safety of the pro- 
perly embarked in this traffic, have, for the most part, aban- 
doned it, and now it is falling into the hands of subjects of 
Marocco, established in England. Thu is the more to be re- 
gretted, as we have it in our power, by proper representations 
and a judicious negociation; to supply, through this channel, a 
great part of the interior of Africa with our superfluous manu* 
factures, while we might receive in return many very valuable 
and useful articles, such as oil of oltvesi hides, sldns, almondst 
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gums, wax, silver, and gold, in iddiLion to ^v^lic[l rnav be men- 
tioned oranges and lemons, of which a greater quantity might 
be procured from two }x>its* in the empire, than is alibrded by 
both Spain and Portugal. The orange^ of i etuin are the finest 
in the world, and are s<jld (or eight dralums, or about 3s. 6d. per 
thousand. Those ofMaiacco, ofTerodant, of Fas, of Mcqumas, 
of Rabat, and the adjacent country, are also vtvy good, abundant, 
and equally cheap; they might be iuiported from Rabat to 
England vvjth considerable advantage: but J believe the expor- 
tation has lately been j)rohibited, (his fruit being included in 
the general juohibition to the exportation to Europe of all 
articles of provision. Tiie scavjn for gaihenng tbeto forexpor» 
tAtion IS from NoNxmLer till January. 

It may, perhaps, be objected bv some, who liave experienced 
difficulties in treating with the l.iapcror, that lie would not, 
probably, allow fruit to be e,x ported : to this I answer, that it is 
possible, bv proper means, to obi iin almost atiy favour from a 
Sovereign who is uncontrollable ; it is not gold which rules his 
conduct, though some inj^criioiis persons have irnaguicd tliat to 
be the only means of procuring any thing from h'nn: had this 
been the case, he would not have granted mc the privile^^e of 
exporting mules to the VV'est Indies at half the duty (hat another 
house offered him. In short, nothmg is wanting to secure a most 
extensive and lucrative trade with Marocco, but an established 
friendship between the two nations, strengthened by a mutual 
return of good offices and attentions. Indeed the present Em- 
peror, Muley Solimao, may be said to- have made overtures of 
tbit nature ; but from our impolicy, and inattention, added to 
the igponnce of the proper mode of treating with him, these 
overtures were ucglectedU 

• Vii. TclasD and Rabat«r SatKc 



ISSt Stale ^ our £eiati&ns 

When we rdcbifactv however, thai the envoys -iaMamcoo fbr 
the last cenluiT, have becti fhen almost wholly unacquiiinted 
with the manners, customs, and religious prejudices of the 

people, iKUoraiU ol llieir lanffuage, we shall cease to be 
surpiiscd ihai our contKLclicin wuli tlut cin]ure has bctii so 
limited, ami iiiijicdcd nuiiuul njisuti(kritandiiij; of each 
Others seriLimeiiis, oi igindting, but tut) uUen, iii tklicieiicy and 
iii tccuracy of interpreters. Wiidi c\j)ectations can be indulged 
ul terminating successfully negociatiotis with a prince, iu con- 
versing with whom some ignorant illiteraie interpreter, gene- 
rally a Jew, and a devoted subject of the Linpeior, must be 
made the conridential servant o( tlie party treating? besides* 
every one acquainted with the nature of the government, and 
political principles of the Court of Marocco, is wcW ^'v^re, iliat, 
even supiKjsin'j, it possible to procure a Jew, capat)le ol iiucr- 
prclitig accuiatcly the English inlo Ar.tbic, and vice versa, yet 
tiicre are many exprcssioiis necessary tor an Envoy to use to the 
Emperor, which no Jew in the countiy would dare to utter in 
the imperial presence on pain of losing his head: the general 
garrulity of these people, moreover, is such, that they are per> 
haps unworthy of being entrusted with any secret wherein the 
'iiterest of a nation is concerned. Of this the Emperor himself 
Is convinced, as was also his father, who frequently, during 
juB reign, expressed his regret to Mr. A. Layton, that no English 
consul could he found, capable of holding direct intercourse 
with him. The weakness and instability of our treaties are 
generally in proportion to the weakness and inaccuracy the 
interpreter, their force and meaning being oHen frittered away 
by the misplacing of a word through his indecision or fear 3 and 
possessing, probably, but ^ slight knowledge of the style of 
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writing, he is oblif;cd lo have i!ic treaty read by a Moor, and 
explained according to iiis owu manner, in the vulgar Arabic, 
or Moorish language, >vhich alone is sufficient, without any ad. 
dilional cause, to do away the force and intent of any document) 
possessing that energy of expression for which the Arabic lan- 
guage is so remarkable. Suppose wc were negociatitig a peace 
with France, what would be the probable result if there were no 
person attacbed to our cn^bassy but a French subject, who un- 
derstood the French and Engiisfi lann;uages sufhcienlly to con- 
vey the aggregate only, but not il'.v precise sense of the stipula* 
tions? we should tcrlainly have but little expectation ofsuccess 
under such circumstances, and should probably be worse off 
than if no treaty had been concluded, so easy would it be to 
give a turn to any clause, the force and point of which was not 
distinctly ascertained. This has been literally our case with 
14aroooo: treaties have been made without being understood, 
or.evoi tiianslalfid, till maoy months after the concIiiuoA/of 
them; 'how' then can we expect to acquit« influence or conil- 
dciaiion at court, where a man who does ^t speak the Arabic 
is considered as an illiterate barbarian (ajemroie m'dollem), and 
'is treated accordingly F The £mperor has frequently expressed 
a wish to commiiiiiQate.with our Sovereign, bwA th^ pHfaiUci(y.AP 
'which his sentiments iuust be eiposed in the present routine of 
British diplomacy, deters him from it, and restricts or^dimiQishes. 
the imercoursejbetweeo the two cottntries.* 

• In a cfinvcrsalion with the Minister at Marooco for European affairs, bit 
Excellency asked me if, in the eveot of hn mailer*! Writing ta Ma Majeay, lite 
latter wbiild be able to {>et tiic letter ioterpieted ; { aiAverwi ih the hfirlllMklfV^ 

and a tery polile artd friendly Idler was afterwards written, whicVi rf«que?ti"r1 nn 
aasiter i but it remaiQed bcre in the Secretary ofStatc'aoffioei without anjr atteo-^ 



^00 . Slaie qJ our Rdalions 

By way of shewing the extreme disadvantages under which 
our negodations are carried on with the Barbaiy powers, I will 
relate a circumstaiwe which happened duriog the last enbassy 
to Maivcoo; I do not mean to say any thing prejudicial to Mr. 
Matra, who conducted that embassy : he was a man oTcapacity, 
vod understood the nature of the court, as well as a long resi- 
deooe in the country, without a knowledge of the language, 
oould enable him: he was attended by a Jewish interpreter, a 
subject of Marooco, who was required by the Emperor to wear 
.the dress of hts tribe,* but being in the suite of the Ambassador, 

tion being paid to tU conteDts« A mark of dinespect whidi gave gieat oftnoe Id 

.Uie Emperor. 

It appMn 10 mtt cslnoidiiiuj, Ihol • language which apoken oter a anich 
gimler exieot of comtiy Ifaao any other on earth— a Innguage combining all tbe 
-powers and energj- of the Greek anrl T,ntin, shmilfJ be so little undenlood, that an 
Arabic letUr wrilteo bj tbe prc&eut Emperor ot Marocco, to ihe King of Great 
Brilun, aistoally laf id the Secfelary of Stale's offiee Mime nontha mtfaoat being 
traoalated. The circumstance coming to the knowledge of the Cbanceilor of the 
Exchequer (the Right Hon. Spencer Perciva!), that gentleman expressed a with 
to a tnead ot mine, to have a tran»lalioo, and the letter was transmitted to me 
Ibr that porpow. Doctor BaflS, who deliveied it, aanned me, it liad been aeot to 
one, if not both Universities, and to the post-office, but that, either from a diffe* 
rence in the punctaation of tbe characters, or in the language it«elf, no one could 
be found capable of reoderiog it into Eoglitb. This statement, however uoac- 
oooMaUe it may appear to many, wai aftenrardt farther oonErmed, by paaportt 
and other papers hiAfricao Arabic being sent to me fnr tmn^I.ition?, tlie want of 
which bad detaioed vetadb io oor ports, and caused merchaots ia Londoo to saffw 
from a lots of markets. 

* The Emperor being on hendiadk In the pleoe of todiMiee one day at Mo- 
rocco, he perceived a man at n distance dressed in ao European cJrcss of tcnrlet 
and gold \ he enquired if be was an Ambassador, and sent some of tbe people ia 
waiting to itoow his boiiness; he was found to be a Jew, which being rqpeited io 
■Uie SiUlao, lie waa higlily displeased, and ordered him to lie stripped, and Jewish 
olotbes put on ; this was instantly performed, and orders were issued to every port 
in his dominions, titat Jews should be allowed to appear only in tbeir owo dress, in 
.ocder thst tbcy might no^ itt Ihliue, he airteheo fat ■ ■bewad ar % allying, that 
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aad hit Interpreter, Mr. Matni repeated his injunction to the 
Emperor, alleging, that as he was in his immediate service, he 
was, and ought to be considered as, a British subject, and there< 
fore entitled to wear the dress which the Jews of Great Britain 
wore : this argument was admitted by the Emperor, and the 
Jew was accordingly permitted to appc:ir before Vmn in the 
English dress. This was certainly a poiiu ii,'iinc(J by tlic Anv- 
bassador, and might have been tlic prelude to more consider- 
able concessions, bad it been judiciously followed up; indeed, 
the Emperor was desirous to temporise with the English, and 
treated ihe Ambassador and his suite in a better style than lie 
had done any former one, and, as I was credibly infortiied, even 
permuted Mr. Malra to sit down by him, an honour never 
before conferred on any but a prince. Mut li affability and po- 
liteness of (his kind was terminated by a long treaty of peace 
and amity, written in Arabic, but which unluckily nobody in 
the Ambassador's suite could properly understand, except by 
circuitous and inaccurate explanation by a Moor to ilic Jew in- 
terpreter, and then from him to the consul; the latter, iiowcver, 
being dissatisfied with it, was persuaded to entrust it to a Spa- 
nish student, who, instead of giving an accurate translation to 
the Ambassador, sent one, as it was reported, to Madrid, kept 
the paper a month, and then returned it to Mr. Matra, so that 
the whole treaty was known at Madrid before it was known at 
London, or even by the Ambassador himself at Tangier! and 

in this maimer, 1 am sony to fay* are our alfiun condiicted at 

• . . • . .'■■]'• 

nottiiiig WM more yipper and ■ gw st M e to iwaoo, th»a that % Mmidete slywU 
dvMft in hit ccMtmBC, a Christian in hit, and a Jew aim io'lliib tlurt It iDight llf 
knmniy and Mt eooetaled, wUfih w«» wimb I 



iifiS Causes oj the H eakness of our Alliance, 

Marocco. In aboit, I am well penuaded, that so loag as g^tle- 
men m sent to ibe Baibaiy powen'as ambassadon qr consolsi 
and remain there four or five yean before they can make tbem- 
selvtt sufficieotly acquainted With the com pinion of the M> 
hammedan oouns and intrigue, not to say the language, which 
but veryTew are at all likely ever to acquire Sufficiently to hold 
colloquial intercourse at Court: we most not expept to gaia 
any considerable commercial or political advantage with these 
oiNintrics* 

It lAay also be necessary here lo observe, that there are 
various expressions, not considered indelicate, among Euro- 
peans, which ought not to be used before the Geed, or Emperor, 
by any one who is desitous to oegociate advantageously. 1 have 
known a negociation totally frustrated by one irifliHg, or incau- 
tious expression. Accuracy of pronunciatioi], and refinement of 
expression, added to easy and affable maiiiR i j : .1 good j)cr- 
son, would be aitcn led with Incalculable advauiagts in negotia- 
tions at this cuujl, the language, as well as the mamicis and 
customs of which, although fixed and re ^ulalcd by invariable 
rules, are unknown and unattended lo by the nations of Europe, 
at least by those of the North : and this I conceive to be one of 
the reasons why a negociation with tiie Cuuu olMaiuc* o seldom 
or ever terminates advantageously to ilie European hl -ociator. 

In treaties of peace btiuetn any European power and the 
Sultan of Marocco, one oi the clauses always aflfecis to protect 
the subject : so in the English treaties, ifau Englishman residing 
in the ejnpire commit any misdemeanor, he is not to be judged 
by the Mtjhammedan law, but by that of his own country, and 
is to be delivered up to the Ck>08ut uoiil satUfacliou be given; 
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From the supioeness of Gomqls, however, thi^ clause, as well at 
ttfXCHf others, has been often disregarded, and the wording alto- 
gether Qi^undersLood or intsGonstraed. 

^s v^riou9.re]^rts have ^one ;ibrpad relative to the affair of 
]^{% A. La^ton, a 3ritb^ merchant sit Mogodor, having had his 
teeth piflled out.h;^ ord^rpf the Emperor, it may be interesting 
to se^ that transaction in its true light. 

Mr« A. Lay ton was the chief partner in a house of coosidera* 
hie capital and respectfd)ility ; the otho* partners were French* 
men, wbp having had official notice given them, that as the 
King of France had broken off all connection with Marocco, the 
Frencli merchants should quit the country, or seek some othet 
|irotection ; accordingly, the affairs of this House being extended 
in ihc country, various impediments rose against their quitting^ 
their establishment suddenly ; they proposed therefore to take 
Mr, A. Layion as a partner under the firm of A. Laytonand Co. 
iiiakinu, il bv (.Ills sLjaiagcrn an Kuglish liouse. One aitcrnoon 
die lIitlc pai Lucrs, A. La\'Lon, Secard, and Harrc, tOgCLher with 
a clcik, went out on horseback wall sonic greyhounds belong- 
ing to ihe former ; and in returning towards Mogodor, one of 
the jdogs attacked a calf belonging 10 a nciiglibouriug village j a 
Shelluh, who was the owner of the calf, shot the dog ; on this 
a fray ensued, and the village was soon in an uproar; in the 
muffle some Sbelluli ^vomen were seen to throw sioncs, and Mr. 
Barrt^ was considerably Ijruised : Laytonalso received and gave 
several blows. The party returned to Mogodor, when Layton 
immediately made a complaint to theGovenior, who promised 
him justice should be done, and accordingly '^cni for tliL parties, 
"wlio on their part insisted on justice being done to thcni, alleg- 
ing, that a woman had had two of her teeth knocked out hy 
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La) loD, and called out in the name of God and tbe Pivphet fiir 
justice from the Emperor himself: this appeal obliged the 
Governor to write to the Emperor, and the parties were ordered 
up (o Marocoo: witnesses having been brouglu against Layton, 
who declared that he had knocked the woman's teeth out with 
the thick end of his whip, the Emperor was compelled to order 
twoof histeethtobepulledoutasasatisractionto the lady foi the 
lossof her's: his Majesty, however, did not appear disposed to put 
the sentence into execution, but the people, who had asscinblcd 
in immense numbers on this extraordinary occasion, exclaimed 
loudly for lelalialion ;* \\hci\ the Loodi drawer approached, 
Laytou requested that he init^tu have two of his back teeth takea 
out, in lieu of two of his front teeth, which request the Emperor 
granted. His Majesty was pleased with tlie courage with which 
Layton suffered the operation, and apologized to him the next 
day, and it was intimated, that he would not have allowed the 
sentence of the law to have been executed, had it not been 
necessary to allay the fury of the pctjple; he thcu desired him 
to ask any favour, and he would grant it; Layton accordingly 
requested permission to load a cargo of wheat, which was granted, 
and, I btlicvc, free of duty; he afterwards conferred on him 
similar favours, and wished so much to have him appointed 
Bnush Consul, that he offered to recjue<;t his Majesty to appoint 
him, but this Layton declined; the Emperor, however, often 
jrepeatcd to \um i\vs wish, alleging the advantages of nego- 
ciating with a person ^rlio could converse w ith him in his own 
language, and promising, in case of his accepting the appoiot- 
ment, to grant eveiy favour that England should ask of biro. 

• Tht lMB«f MbhaMMd, likt Ifaote of Umtt, mUmk itrietlj to fetaUalioo— 
An «|tlbff ono/e. Mid * tooth for • tooth." 
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\Miether La) ton felt himself not sufiicienLly suppoi icd by his 
country, after thig personal outrage, or what other reason he had 
to lefiise tlie repealed overiurcs of Seedy Mohammed, is not for 
me here to declare. Some general remonstrance was inaiJe by 
all the European Consuls collectively respecting this affair, and 
the Ktnjjcror, it appeared, would have made proper apology to 
the British Consul had it been demanded with energy and reso- 
lution; the influence of Great Britain sufTcrctl by not support- 
ing her subject, and ever since this transaction, encroachments 
have been making; on the privileges of Kuropeans, insomuch, 
that it is now a icmark at the Court of Marocco, that, " il the 
European nations will not protect their own subjects, how 
can they expect that we should protect them? Tlie Consuls 
at Tangier are of no use but to determine disputes of captures 
amongst the belligerent powers of Europe, r. hich we do dot un- 
derstand, nor wish to interfere in, and if they refuse to adjust 
these matters they may all leave the country, they are of no 
further service to us/'* 

* Tliis observation was made a tew jears since ibe prince Muley Teibj at 
thsl time Kbaliffat Tang^, to tbor Ibe oooleiiipt in which he held the lepietep- 
iMivcs of die Eanpcas powcn 1 
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CHAPTER XII. 

ft 

Sk^rteh m the WuUrn Coast of Africa ahui IVeiiimn miA 
Sakara^^Stale of the British and other Captives wkUst in pas* 
session ef the Saharawans, or roving Arabs of Ike Desert — 
Suggest ion of the Author for the Atteviation of their Sufferings 
^-Mode of their Redemption, 

That pari of the western coatt of Africa, which lies he^nroen 
Ihe- latitudes of 20 and S% degrees north, has been differeqtly 
laid down m various charts, hut, peifaapa, never yet accurately; 
The Spaniards, who fish' on this coast eastward of the, Qaiiary 
Islands, assure us that sound ingjB are to be found .qpiie across to 
the Continent ; and . there is a traditton arooqg the Arafy, thai in 
veiy remote ages those islands fonned part of the African .oon* 
.itnent. In support of this tradition, it nay heobserved, that the 
aborigines of Lancerotta, one of the Canary islands situated about 
thirty-five leagues from this coast, resemble inmannen^ in phy- 
siognomy, in .person, and in language the Sh^luhs, inhajbitants 
of South Alias, and retain many of their auUraiis. - 

That part of the coast, which lies .between the above-n^en- 
tioned latitudes, is a desert country intenpened with imoiense 
bills of loose and moveable sand, which are from time to time 
driven by- the wind imo various forms, and so impregnate the 
air with particles of sand for many miles out at sea, as, to give 
to the atmosphere an appearance of hazy weather: navigators 
not aware of this circumstauce, never suspect, during such 



appearances, that they are near land until they discover the 
breakers on the coast, which is so cKtremely flat, that one may 
walk a mile into the sea without K»tiii'j; over the knees, so that 
ships strike when at a vei) considerjble distance fiom the low- 
water mark ; added to this, there is a current, which sets in from 
(he west totvard Airica, with inconceivable force and rapidity, 
with which the navio;alnr Ijeint; too often unactjuaintcd, he loses 
his reckoning, and in die course of a night, perhaps, when he 
expects to clear the African coast in his passage southward, he 
is alarmed with the appearance of shoal water, and before he has 
time to recover himself, hnds his ship aground, on a desert 
shore, where neither habitation nor human being is to b« seen! 
id tfai^ stale his fears are soon encreased by a persuasion tbtt 
be most either perish in fighting a horde ol wild Ars^s, or 
sill»itik to become their captive ; Tor soon after A ship striker, 
nmnt wandering Arabs stroUiug frcmi thetr respective duar:i ia 
the Desert, perceive tlie masts from the sand hills ; and wfthoat . 
coming to the shore, replur to their hordes perhaps 50 or 40 
miles off, to apprise them of the wreck ; when they immcdir 
«Cdy assemble, anning tbemseWes with dagger^, guns, add 
cttdgelsr SoeMtimei two or thtee days or more elapse before 
they make their appearaitoe on the coastt where they await the 
usual alternative of the crew either delivering tbemseliMe iqf» 
to them, rtUher thM perish with hunger* or throwing them- 
<elVM Uito the iea. When the former Ukts pUoe, quarrdip 
frequently ensue aMong the Arabe^ about the postesssotiof ibe 
ttilorsi diflpoting for the captain or mate because he ia better 
dtotaed, or diseottvis bliiBelf to thea in some other way^ and 
heciuise they expeet a larger tansaia fior him. The^r aAcrw^ids 
go b hoatSi and take oveiy thiiig poruUn fiom the vessel, an^ 
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ihen if the sea do not dash it to pieces, set fire to it, in order 
that it may not serve as a warning to tlie crews oi other shii)fli 
and thereby save them rrom a similar misfortune.* Sometimes, 
in these wrecks, the poor seamen perceiving what savages they 
bave to contend with, (though (bey aiv far from being so savage 
tnd inhospitable at their a|ipeanaoe indicaies) determine on 
^aiiog resistaoce.and hyneaos ofcannon, small annS} kc» main- 
tain a temporary defence, until a few falling from the sixpeniDsity 
of numberik they at length yield* and deliver themselves up. 

Vessels bound (o Senegal, the coast of Guinea, Sierra LooM^ 
•the Cape de Verde Islands, should vigilantly watch the curraola 
•that invariably set in from the west towards this deceitful oaastt 
whidi has in times past and now continues to enveigie ships. le 
Hestniction. A fiat hazy coast difficult to .be peiteired at a 
distance is the bane of navigators, who loo often terntetetheir 
Jiard fatiB on this coast* it is impossible suffieientlj lo Imfitm 
on the minds of our valuable marjaen the daogw of thif «omCi 
and their subsequent suflhring^ i s ulfering^ wliiiib no ttngyo 
can utter, no pen can. accurately describe. 
• About three leagues from this flat shone off WediiMXiir, or the 
river Akassa, a hank of sand near the level of the waterexteods 
•foutliward towards Gape Bcjador, extiwnely ^daogeiows Id 

* I will here meolioii a atrat^em by which a sailor, a few years uace, tared a 
thipoo 0»h com, M it mmy tw of to Kwnd flrtwe «>»^rti»r t^The oiawal mn 
Mnaded, and «oe ot* the crew being a Spaniard, itIm had hma mtd to fiih ditto 

from llie Cunjiries, advised llie Captain Irt l'o an ntic'ior, as ifthe venel were 
riding and in salely : tome i^rabs cowing oo board, the captaia told them U> bring 
Ibeir gnca* and oriicr pinduee, for that they were aomt to lrad« ivUi Aea, aad 
weie going away again in a few days; as it happened to be low. water, the tessel 
on the return of ibc tiJe floaled, they then weighed anplMN> and tot Nil> leafing 
the Arab* aaioaiibed at their ooexpected departure. 
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approach : iporeover, I have reason to believe, that this coast 
is laid <lo\vii too far to the eastward in all our maps. 

The Atabs goinj; nearly in a state of nature, wearing nothing 
but a clotti or rag to cover their nakedness, immediately strip 
their unhappy yictims, and march them up the country bare- 
£i»oted| like themselves. The feet of Europeans, from their not 
being accustomed, like the Arabs, to this mode of iraveilit^, 
soon begin to swell with the heat of the burning sand over 
which they pass ; llic Arab considering only liis booty, does not 
give himself the trouble to enquire into the cause of this, but- 
abstemioiis and uneichausted himself, he conceives his unfoi^ 
tunate captive will, by dint of fatigue and travelling, become 
so too. In these marches tlie Europeans suffer the pains of 
fatigue and hunger in a most dreadful degree; for the Arab wiU 
go50 miles a day without tasting food, and at night will content 
himielf with a little barlty meal mixed with cold water: misen- 
•ble hart for an English seaman, who (to use the term that is ap- 
plied to the richest men amcuig the Arabs) eats meat every 
day. 

They cariy the Christian captives about the Desert, to the 
difl^resit markets to sell them, for ihey very soon discover that 
their habits oTlife render them altogether unserviceable, or very 
inferior t/a the black slaves, which they procure from Tim* 
buctoa After travelling three days to one market, five to anO' 
ther, nay sometimes fourteen, they at length become objects df 
commercial speculation* and the itinerant Jew traders, who 
wander about from Wedinoon to sell theirwares, find means 
to barter for them tobacco^ salt, a cloth garment, or any other 
thing) just as a oombiaaiianof circumstanoesmay offer, and then 
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returu to VVedinoon ^vith the purchase, li the Jew h:i\ e a cor- 
respondent at Mogodor, he writes to him, that a siiip had been 
wrecked, mentioning the flag or naiiuii she belonged to, and re- 
qtjesls him to inform the iigcnt, or consul, of the nation o( which 
the captain is a subject; in the mean time Mattering the poor 
men, that they will shortly be Jiherated and senL to MfHTodor, 
Avherc they will meet their countrymen : a long and tedious 
servitude, however, '.encrally follows, for want of a regular 
fund at Mogodor (or iljc redcmjJlion of these people. The agent 
can do nothing but write to the consul-general at Tangier; this 
lakes up nearly a month, before an answer is received, and ibo 
merchants at Mogodor being so little protected by their respect 
live governments, and having various immediate uses for their 
money, are very unwilling to advance it for the European inlerost 
of Bve per cent. : so that the time lost in writing to the govern- 
ment of the country to whom the unfortunate captives beloi^, 
the necessity of procuring the money for their purchase ptevi« 
0U8 to theivemancipation, and various other circumstances, form 
tmpectimems to their liberation. Sonoetimes, ato being ex« 
changed several times from one owner to auotber, tliey find < 
themselves in the inmost recesses of the desert, their patknce » 
exhausted, the tardiness and supineness of diplomacyeffiuesaU 
hope, and after producing despondency, they are at length,* 
und^r promises of good treatment, induced to aljure Chris* 
tianity, and accordingly become Mooselmio ; after which their 
fate is sealed, and they terminate their miserable existence, 
rendered insupportable by a chain of calamities, in the Desert, 
to the disgrace of Christendom, and the nation under whose 
colours they navigated. If the interest of the munificent be- 
quest of Mr. Thomas Betton, (who lumself experienced during 
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bis life the calamity ofbondage io Barbary), which now amounts, 
at simple interest, to 55,000/., had been appropriated, agreea- 
bly (o the spirit of his will,* to the alleviation of the dreadful 

suflerings; lo shortening the duration of captivity ; lo esta- 
blishing (w itii the Emperor of Marocco'ii coiiscuL) a respectable 
resident agent, who, to a knowledge of the country, people, aud 
language, ai.i(iLil such a philanthropic disposition, as would in- 
duce him (o exert his utmost energies towards the emancipation 
of these poor unforiunate men, and direct his time and atten- 
tion exclusively to this cliaritable and laudable object, how- 
many an iinroriunate Englishman would have been ticlivcrcd 
from bondage ? how many of our valuable countrymen would 
have returned to their families and connections? how maoy 
valuable saiiors would be navigating on ihc ocean, who, 
dreadful to relate, are now bereft of all hope of ever again seeing 
their native land, and are dragging out a miserable cxisteuce 
in the interior of the wild, uncouth African Desert? It is 
true, that a competent agent would, with diifictiltv, be found; 
the inducements of African commerce have not led many of 
our countrymen to exile themselves from civilized society, to 
pass their days in regions like these; but where remuneration 
is offered adwquale to the sacrifice, an efficient agent might pro- 
bably be procured, whose philanthropic soul, glowing with the 
anticipation of relieving so many useful members of society ; 
being instnimenul ia alleviaiiog the bard su&rings of so many 

* Mr.ThomaaBeUoDfOf Hosloa-Kiawe, sTBrfcey ncftthant, Itjbis villj dated 

iD 17^4, devised to the Ironmongers Company in trust about 2C),00Ol. one moieljr 
oftbe iiilercstand profit thereof lo be perpeiaallj employed in the redemplion of 
Bntuli captives from Mnortsh slavery. See MaiUand's Uutory of Liondoo. See 
•1m Mr. Bettott'a will proted H Doetoi'a Commant 15th Jane 1725, bf biaese- 
ailon««it l)gr Jobn Ciw« aod four otbamof iIm Ivbimkmiiim Omnpnif. 
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fellow creatures, wmild exult io selF^atUfaclioD, and would 
experience, in the accoiDplialimeiit of this great and nati<Nial 
object, pleasures 

' ■ — ** C0D|Mi«d with «liich 

" The l«ureb thit a Caiar reapi wre weedi.'* Opwvbb. 

I knew an instance where a merchant of Mogodor (Mr. James 
Kenshaw) hud advanced ihe money for one of these captives, 
who, had his ransom noi been paid by him to the Arab, would 
have been obhged lo return to tlie south, where iie would have 
been sold, or compelled to embrace the Mohammedan religion; 
for the British Vice-Consul had not the purchase money, nor 
any order s to redeem him, having previously sent to ilie Consul- 
General an account of the purchase of the rest of the crew. 
This man was delivered up by the merchant who had redeemed 
him, lo the British Vice-Consul, to whom he looked for pay- 
ment; various applications were made to the Gonsul-General, 
but the money was not paid two years afterwards, all applica- 
tions to government having failed ; a representation of the case 
was next made to the Ironmongers company in London,* which 
agreed to pay ihc merchant the money he had advanced. The 
purchase-money in this case was paid to me as agent for Mr. Ren- 
shaw, and including the cost of clothes (for the man was naked 
when purchased) did not amount altogether to forty poimds ; 
there was, however, so much trouble attending the accomplish- 
nent of the business, that no individual merchant has since 
ventured lo make an advance on a similar security ; for, not to 
mention thedif&;uity of recovering the principal at the expira- 
tion of a long period, the value of money is such at Mogodor, 
that merchants are unwilling to advance it at a low interest* six 
per cent, per month being often paid for it, it is in this manner 
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that the subjects of a great maritime power have been neglected 
in a country where, by adopting some judicious regulations, all 
the hardships of bondage, and the privations which necessarily 
follow in a barren country, might he prevented. 

The coast oi Noon or Wedinuoa extends to Llic sonthwartl 
nearly as far as Cape Bojador. The Wed Akassa, or river 
Akassa, (which is erroneously ealled in the maps the river Nun, 
and in some Daradus), is a large stream from the sea to the 
town of Noon, which is about fifteen miles inland, and about 
two miles in circunilerence ; from hence the river becomes 
shallow and naiujw ; it is to the southward of tliis l iver, that 
the ships are generally w recked. Between the river Akassa and 
the province of Ail Bamaran in Suse, is a penin«?ula eirtending 
into the ocean, resembling that on which Mogodor is bnilt, 
where are (he remains of a fort built formerly by the Poringiiese, 
but evacuated by them at the time they discovered America; 
they afterwards endeavoured to obtain possession oi it, Ibrihc 
purpose of establishing a commercial factory, but the natives 
objected to the proposal. Tlic French have been endeavouring, lo 
eslabUsh a seltlemenl here at ihe nearest point oj coast to Timl/uc- 
loOt with which ewporium theij are anxious to become better ac- 
quainted. The district ofWedinoon is nominally in the Etnpcror 
of Marocco*s dominions, but lately no army having been sent 
farther south than Terodant, the Bashaw Alkaid Mohammed 
ben Delemy being deceased, this district has suffered neglect, 
and I appreheod the people pay no taxes or tenths ; the Em- 
peror has even Intely ordered bis Bashaw of Haha to purchase 
the British slaves that had been wrecked there. Tbis place being 
thus only nominally in his dominions is another impediment 
to the redemption of the mariners who happen to be ship- 
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wrecked about \\'ctlinoon, for if llie Emperor had ibc same 
authority over iliis district, that he has over the provinces 
uortli o( the river Suse, measures might be adopted by ihe Con- 
sul, acting under his orders^ for their delivery, without pecuniary 
disbursement. 

Wliilst the Europeans remain in the hands of the Arabs and 
Jews, they are employed in various domestic services, such as 
bringing water, possibly the distance of nine or ten miles, to 
the habitation, and in collecting fire-uood. In pcrfor.ning these 
oifices, their feet, being bare, and treading on the heated sand, 
become blistered and inflamed, the sandy panicles penetrate 
into these blisters when broken, and irritate in such a manner as 
soniciimes to cause mortification, and death. The young lads> 
of which there arc generally two or three in every ship's crew, 
are generally seduced by the Arabs to become Mohammedans; 
in this case, the Sheick or chief of the duar adopts him, and 
initiates him in the Koran, by seudiug him to the (.Mdursa) 
seminary, where he learns to read the sacred volume, and is 
instructed in the pronunciation of the Arabic language; he is 
named after the Sheick who adopts him, after wliich an Ara- 
bian woman is offered to him as a wife ; he marries, has a 
family, and becomes one of the clan, thus abandoning for ever 
the religion of his father, his native country, and his connexions. 

The state of domestic comfort enjoyed by Christians established 
in ^^'est Barbary or Marocco is far from being impeded by those 
degrading distinctions practised in Egypt and other Mohamme- 
dan countries, where they are not allowed to ride on horses (the 
prophet's beast), to wear green (the prophet's colour,) &c. &c. ; 
here they may do cither : they may even enter towns on horse- 
back, a privilege, however, which was not granted till of late 



years*. Mons. Cheuier, the French consul, first broke through 
ihis def^rading custom, for being opposed by the gate-keepers 
at Saffy, he drew sword, and forced his entrance, adding, 
that no one should stoj) the representative of the King of 
France: and when I went to Agadeer, by order of the Sultan 
iVlulev Yezzid, to esLabhsh a coinnicicial intercourse with Hoi- 
land, on my arrival at the gate, the Bashaw's son objected to 
my entering on horseback, alleging, that it was near a sanc- 
tuary, and that Christians had never been allowed to enter the 
gate on horseback ; I immediately lurneil my horse, ordered 
the baggage to be put on board the ship f rom which I had just 
landed, and declared, that I would not reside in any town, 
where i was not on an equal footing with a Mooselmin ; but the 
old Bashaw, £1 Hayanie, a man of ninety years of age, sent two 
of his sons to rccjuest me to return ; " Old customs," said he, 
(when I afterwards met him at the gate,} ** are abolished; we wish 
to see this place flourish with commerce, as in iu former esta- 
blishment; enteraadgooutonhoraebackwheneveryou please;" 
accordingly, ever since this circumstance, Christians have been 
allowed to enter the town on horseback : they may ride about 
the country in safety* and amuse themselves in the sports of the 
field ; they are not obliged to stop at the appivachof a Bashaw 
or his family, or to alight till the great man has passed ;* it is 
expected that he salute him in bis own country fashion, by 
taking off his hat, which, however, is considered by Mooselmin 
(unaccustomed to Christians) much in the same light that we 
should a man taking off his wig; for they go unooveFed in pre- 

* Hiw latter u expected bj • prinoe of llw &it dignity ; bat I bare ofieo 
pn wi princes on honeback withooi being regoirerf to olllg^i on mwh iM*Piiiiflnf 
' 1 aacofend^ •ml bowed ia tbe Eoropwm aiMMief > 
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senceoftlie Emperor, or wear a red cap^ which is a substitu(|C 
for a wig, their heads being shaved. 

Of the vessels wrecked ii om time to time on the coast of the 
Desert, or Sahara, many are probably never heard of; but if 
any of the crew survive their hardships, they p.re induced, 
seeing no prospect of emancipaiiou, to become Mahommcdans, 
and nothing is afterwards known or heard of them; the vessel 
is supposed by its owners to have foundered at sea, and all 
passes into oblivion. Of vessels whose loss has been learnt by 
any chance (such as that of the sailors falling into the hands of 
Wedinoon Jews, or Moors), there may have been from the year 
1790, to the year 1800, thirty of different nations, part of whose 
crews have afterwards iound their way to Marocco, aud given 
some accouDt of ibcir c^itasirophe ; these may be thus divided, 

English - * - - • II 

French • • • - - 5 

American - « • • 5 

Dutch, Danisli, Swedish, &c. • 5 

Of the English vessels the crawi probably ammml/oitoSlOO 
mm and hoys, who nay be thus aecounud for: 

Young men and boys either drowned, killed, Of induced to 
embrace the Mohammedan religion - - 49 

Old men and oihers killed by the Arabs in the first scuffle, 
when making opposition, or defending themselves i also 
drowned in gettSi^ ashore ..... 40 

Dispersed in vfvioua parts of the Desert, after a lapse of 
time, in consequence of the Consul making no ofiera suf- 
ficiently advantageous to induce the Arahe to bring them 
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to Mogodor (which should ahvays be done as soon as 
possible after the wreck, and a price givcu superior to 
that of a native slave) - - - - . 40 

120 

Redeemid after a tedimts exislenee among the Arabs ^ from one 
to five tfearSt or more, originaUngfrom various eauseSi such as 
a wan( of application bang made through the preper channel, 
want of remitting moneif for thdr purchase, or want of a com- 
p^eni agent setlted on the toast, go 

If any nation of Europe ought to euquire into the mode of 
remedying this evil, it is ccnainlv Great Britain, whose in- 
fluence at the Court of Marocco, 1)\ adopting ajLidicioi!<i system, 
might be made very coii>idcial)ic and advantageous to the 
country; a small sum Mould be sufficient at Mogodor (if the 
expets*^c of an txprciis agent lor this particular purpose were 
disapj)roved), if deposited in tiic iiands of the Vice-Consul, or 
any mctchani ol rcsncctabiht%', where it niicihi lemain readv to 
be employed in the purchase of these unforlunaie people, and 
by allowing a sum rather above the price of a black slave, the 
Arabs would immediately bring them to Mogodor, kncMring 
they could depend on an adequate price ; by thb means they 
might be procured Ibr hail what they now cost ; and it would 
b€ an infinitely better plan than that of soliciting the Emperor 
to procure them through the Bashaw of Suse; for, besides the 
delay, and consequent protracted su(rcrini;s of the captives, the 
favour is undoubtedly considered by tlie Ktnperor as incalcu- 
lably more than the cost and charges of their purchase.* 

* Ai A IbrlkiK pioof of tlie pmctSo»biKlj of catoWUbiog an «dTant«ge(Mit 
■nimoe with the fweieiit Emperor, it afaoiiM be here obierved, ihet bis piedeoet- 
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Ii is generally a moolh or two before the news of a shipwreck 
reaches Mogodor, al which time, if a fund were there deposited, 
in the hands of a competent agent, a hundred and fifty dollan 
would be sufficient to purchase each man; yet, often from the 
scarcity of specie, or the rarious commercial demands which 
the merchants have for their money, they have it not in their 
power (however pliilanlhropically disposed) to redeem these 
poor men : aud if ihcy do, it is at their own rislE, and they must 
necessarily wait to icnow if the government chooses to reimburse 
their expenses. 

•Off often obliged liie Lnglisb lo wod an ambassador, wilb presenU, &c. to solicit 
the libenlion of Britiib aeameB ; iMrt Matey Solimni gita them vp lo the Brilith 
comnt, wtkm enetktgPteh kmief rmatiernHmt, 



CHAPTER XIII. 

Commercial Relations of the Empire of Marocco with Timbuctoo, 
and other Districts of Soudan — Houle of the Caravans to and 
from Soudan — Of the Cilij of Timliucloo — Tht Productive Gold 
Mines in its Vicinage — Of Ihe navigable Intercourse between 
Jinnie and Timbucloo ; and from the latter lo Cairo in E^ypl: 
tht whole bein^ collected from the most authentic and corrobor- 
ating testimonies of the Guides vj the Caravans, Itinerant Mer- 
chants of Soudan, and oUur crediiabU sources of hUeUigmce, 

7x11800X00,* the great emporium of central Africa, has 
from time immemorial carried on a very extensive and lacra- 
live trade with the various maritime States of North Africa, 
viz. Marocco, Tunis, Algier, Tripoli, Egypt, &:c. by means of 
(akkabaahft) accumulated caravans, which cross the great Desert 
of Sahara, generally between the monlhs of Septendber and 
April inclusive; these akkabaahs consist of several hundred 
loaded camels, accompanied by the Arabs who let them to the 
merchants, for the transport of their merchandise to FaS| 
Marocco, Ice. at a very low rale. During their route, they are 
often exposed to the attacks of the raving Arabs of Sahara, 
who generally commit their depredations as they approach the 
confines of the Desert. 

* Set the author's letter to Sir Joseph Biuiks in Proceedings of the Aisociation 
for Proinutlng the DUooTer^ of the laterior PuU of Africa, in 2 toU< 8to. 
vol. iL page 964. 
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In this fatiguing journey, (Im akkabaabs do not proceed in 
a direct line across the trackless Deseit Co (he place of their 
destination, but turn occasionally eastward or westward, accord- 
il^ to the situation of certain fertile, inhabited, and cultivated 
spotSy interspersed in various parts of Sahara, like islands in the 
ocean, called Oas,* or Oases; these serve as watering-places (o 
the men, as well as to feed, refresh, and replenish the hardy 
and patient camel : at each of these Oases, theakkabaah sojourns 
about seven days, and then proceeds on its joom^, until it 
reaches another spot of the same description- In the interme- 
diate joumies, the hot and impetuous winds denominated 
Shume,-f- convert the Desert into a moveable sea, ^ptly deno> 

* Elxrali ; this is the Arabic name; modern Earopcaus hnvc, by adding ao 
s made it wali», ilie Kua)an<i not having ine latter w have inadtr it oas, aad the 
piopeittity to nw tbi* letter, it has beeo again added to make 11 piarai { henee tlio 
word oasii, or wtimt* The plwal id Arabic it £i Wakala, 

t Aitbyine, or Shame ; tbUwind hat be«A already meolioiied; daring 
iu cuniinuaDce, k k iatpotiible le live in the opper rooms of the liooset, the ioha* 

bitanli, therefore, retire to •ubterr^neou* a{>artment4, cellars, or « :ireboim«-5 on tbe 
ground Boor, eating Qolbiiig uui truii.*, as tliu water melon, and tbe prickiy pear, 
for aohnal food at thk prriod n loalbaome whibt bot. and ba» acarody time to 
cool before it becomes tainted, 'i'he walls of the bed chamber* being of Mione, 
buckets of water are thrown against them tu render the roum^ habitable towards 
Di^bti and so great is thnr iieat, that in doing thia, the effect is similar to what i$ 
produced by catting water on bot iron. 1 have felt the Shame 80 leagqea ont «s 
sea; «!ien in lat. north 30^, longitude west 1 1* SlT, I astootsUet) the raptaiii of llie 
ship, hy directing his attention to particles of sand which fell on the deck; and 
ailboogb the mariners actuallj collected abuut a wine gl«M fail of tbi» aand by 
"weeping tlie decic, yet he would icaroely credit the cause to wliich ( ueribed Vi, 
until w<- rca< ' f ^ Ag.idt er, when he met willj manv daily (iroofs of the extra- 
Ordinary effects of this treaieadoas wind. I never found any extreme incoaveoi* 
enoe from the Shone north of tbe province of Snse, altboogh at Mogodor it k 
iometimes felt, but iddom or ever cootinoca more than three dayi. 

Tlie Afctvrthriahs are so • * r es obliged -uddenly to Strike ihcir tents, and proceed 
on their juuroeyj from the bbome arisiog. and dhfliog the loose sand along tbe 
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minated by the Arabs (El Bahar billa maa), a sea without 
wafer, more dangerous than the perfidious waves ol" the ocean. 
In ihe midst ofilie laller the pilot always eiiieruins some liopcs, 
but in lliese parching Deserts, the traveller never e.vpecls 
safety, but Iroui the cessation at ihe wind, li it continues, the 
most numerous caravans are often buried under mountains of 
sand, which, like the tempestuous billows in a storm, advance 
in an undulating manner, stopping and accumulating wherever 
they fmd the smallest substance to impede their progress, inso- 
much that in a few hours a mountain of sand is thus accumu- 
laLed, where it was before an uninterrupted plain, then the 
wind sbifiting, scatlers in the air these newly constructed moun- 
taiiUf forming amidst this chaos dreadful gulphs and yawning 
abysses ; the traveller continually deceived by the aspect of the 
place, can discover his situation only by the position of the 
stars ; moreover the desiccating nature of these winds is such, 
that they exhale the water carried in skins by the camels for 
the use of the passengers and drivers; on these occasions, the 
Arabs and people of Soudan affirm, that 500 dollars have been 
given for a draught of water, and that 10 or 5(0 are commonly 
given when a partial exhalation has occurred* 
In 1805, a caravan proceeding from Timbuctoo to Tafilelt, 

plains, which auaches to every fixed object in its course, uud &0011 buncs i(. 
Sawy, who ofttQ McriBcet tnilh to the ponpef fan^agr^liMoonniiuedsgfWi 
error in detcribing the Desert ; he sajrs — " Woe (o him, whom a whirlwind front 
the soulh surprises in the midst of the solitude, if he hate not a tent to shelter him ; 
be is assailed by clouds of burning dust which fills bis eyes, ears, and mouth, aud 
depcivea bim of the faculty of i^bt and bfeatbing." (See Leilcn on I-i^^pt.j 
Mow, ao liar fcMB Mfs bnogany permanent protection during these winds, they 
are ralhcr an annovance, for it is impossible to keep lliem npriy:hl; aud if jhey 
are not iuimedialely struck, tbey^ and aU within them, ore soon buried la the over' 
whclidiiig loifent of wail* 
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was disappointed, in not Ending water at one of the usual 
watering-places, when, horrible to relate, the whole of the 
persons belonging to it, 2000 in number, besides 1800 camels, 
perished of thirst ! Accidents of this sort account for the vast 
quantities of human and other bones which are found mingled 
together in various parts of the Desert. 

It is generally aiiiruied, that the guides, to whom the charge 
of conducting these numerous and accumulated caravans is 
committed, in their routes to and from Marocco, direct their 
course by the scent of the sandy earth; but I could never dis- 
cover any reasonable foundation for such an opinion, and ap> 
prebend it to be an artful invention of their own, to impose on 
the credulity of this supci^stitious and ignorant people, and thus 
to enhance the value of their knowledge. These guides possesg 
some idea of astrology, and the situation of certain stars, and 
being enabled by the two pointers to ascertain the polar star, 
they can by that unvarying guide steer their course with con- 
siderable precision, preferring often travelling in the night, 
rather than under the suffocating heat of the effulgent meri- 
dian sun. 

When the akkabaah reaches Akka, the fiist station on this 
side of the Desert, and situated on the confines thereof, in Lower 
Susc, which is a part of Bled-el-jerrede, the camels and guides 
are discharged, and others there hired to proceed to Fas, Ma- 
rocco, Terodant, Tahlelt, and other places. 

The akkabaahs perform the traverse uf the Desert, including 
their sojournments at EUwahaht, or Oases, in about 130 days. 
Proceeding from the city of Fas, they go at the rate of 3^ miles 
an hour, and travel seven hours a day; they reach Wedinoon, 
Tatta, or Akka in eighteen days, where they remain a mouth, 
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as ilic grand accumulated akkabaah proooeds from the latter 
place. 

In going from Aklca to Tajrassa* they employ sixteen days, 
here sojourning fifteen days more to replenish their camels; 
they then proceed to the Oasis and Well ot Taudeny, which 
they reach in sevcu Uavh ; iierc ao;ain Llic\' tLiii.iin iiftecn days; 
their next rente is to Arawan, anoliiei watering j)lace, which 
they reacii in seven dav s ; here they sojourn fifteen days ; and 
then proceed and reach i in^l uit too the sixth day, making a 
journey of fifty-four days actnal [ravelling, and of seventy-five 
days repose, beinj; allogcilicr, horn Fas to l imhuctoo, one 
hundred and lwenly*aine days, or lour lunar months and nine 
days.-f- 

There is another akkabaaii which sets out from Wedinooo 
and Sot Assa, and traversing the Desert between the black 
mountauis of Cape Bojador and Gualala, touches at Tagassa, El 
G.ulae (both g's guttural, being the letter f), or West Tagassa, 
and staying there to collect salt, j)roeeeds lu i iail>Licto<). The 
time occuj)ied by tliis akkabaah is five or six luonihs, as it goes 
as far as Jibbel-el-bied, or the V\ bite Mountains, near Cape 
Blanco, tl)roi);j,li ibc desert of Mo<;raiiia .uid \Voled Abbuscbah, 
to a place called Agadeen,J wheie it sojourns twenty days. 

The akkabaahs which cross the Desert may be compared to 
our fleets of merchant vessels under convoy, the (staia) convoy 
of the Desert being two or more Araba, belonging to the tribe 

* A penoo prononndDg thit word in Africa, unless lie knows the power and 
force of the letter ^, and how to proQOttiioe lAol dffieuU gmliimii, would be 
ble to inat<r linnselC intelligible. 

t Some akkabaahs perform ihejouro^j in I myself having, when I had a 
commercial ctiabUsbment at Agadcer, rec«ited a canivaii of gam Soadan from 
Uttbacloo in cighly^wo da^ t Aigaio in the mapa. 
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through whose t«rrttoiy the caravan paases ; thus, in passing th« 
territory of Woicd Abbusebah, they are accompanied by two 
8ebay!»fes, or people of that country, who on reaching the con* 
fines of the territory of Woled Delim, receive a remuneratioot 
and return, deliverii^ them to the protection of two cbieft iif 
Woled Deleim ; these again oondacting them to the confines of 
the territory of the Mografira Arabs, to whose care they deliver 
them, and so on, till they reach Timbuctoo : any assault made 
against the akkabaab during ibis journey, is considered as an in< 
suit to the whole clan to which the (stata) convoy belongs, and 
for which they never fail to seek ample revenge. 

Besides these grand accumulated caravans, there are others 
which cross the Desert, on any emeigency, without a stata or 
guard of soldietB: bot this is a perilous expedition, and they are 
too often plundered near the northern confine of the Desert, 
by two notorious tribes, called Dikna and Emjot • These fero- 
cious hordes are most cruel and sanguinary, poor :ind misera- 
ble, ignorant of ihcir situation, but unsubdued and ircc ; when 
theyaiUiLk tlic alckabaahs they generally succeed; somcumes 
they j>ut all the persons to death, except those whom they 
cannot pursue. Itt the year 1?98, an akkabaah consisting 
of two thousand c'anicls loaded with Soudanic produce, together 
with seven hundred slaves, was jilundered and disjjerscd, ami 
many were killed. These desperate attacks are conducted in 
tlic following inriniier: a whole clan picket (heir horses at the 
entrance ot their tents, and sciul out scouh lo ;;i\ e notice when 
an akkabaah is likely to pass; tiiese being mounted on th^ 

* There t« an emi^^rai ion from tlun tribe of one hawkMl ftlhMWifj llfffr ffflfifligt 
in aeTtral eDc«uu|iuit:uu ucax iLic ut^ ut Marocco* 
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Heirie, or Shrubba Er'rech, quickly communicate tl)e iiUelli- 
gence, and the whole clan mount their horses, taking with them 
a sufficient number of (uiag) female camels, to supply them with 
food (they Jiving altogether on the milk of that animal); they 
place themselves somewhere in ambush near an oasis, or water- 
ing-place, from whence they issue on the arrival of Uie akka- 
baahf which they plunder of every thing, leaving the unfortu* 
nate merchants, if they spare their lives, entirely destitute. 

Those who have pbiiosopby enough to confine their wanli 
solely to what nature requires, would view ihe individual hap- 
piness of the people who compose llie caravans, wilh af>proba- 
tuxL Their food, dress, and accommodation, are simple and 
natural; proscribed from (he use of wine, and intoxicating 
liquors, by their religion, and exhorted b)' its principles to 
temperance, they are commonly satisBed with a few nourishing 
dates, and a draft of waters and ihey will travel for weeks suo> 
cessivdy without any other fbod ; at otiier times, a little barley 
meal aiKl cold water is the extent of their provision, when th^ 
undertake a journey of a few weeks across the Desert s living in 
this:ahstemiou8 manner, they never complain, but solace theuH 
selves with a hope of reaching their native country, singiiig 
occasionally during the journey, whenever tHey. approach any 
habitation, or whenever the camels appear fatigued; these 
woo^ are usually sung in trio, and in the chorus all the camel 
drivers, who have a musical voice, join ; it is worthy observa> 
lion, how much these song^ renovate the camels, and the sym^ 
phony and time they keep surpasses what any one would 
imagine, who had not heard them. In traversing the Desert 
they generally contrive to terminate the day s journey at TAsaw^ 
a term which they appropriate to our four o'clock, P. M . so lhat 
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between lhat period and the setting sun, the tents arc prtclicd, 
prayers said, and the (Lashaw) supper got ready ; nkcr which 
thev sit round in a circle, and talk till sleep overcomes them, 
and next rooming, at break oi day, the^ proceed again on ihcir 
journey. 

l"hc Arabic lanc;iiaa,c, as spoken by the camel-driven, is 
peculiarly sweet and sufc ; the guttural and harsh letters are 
softened, and with all its energy and pcrspicuit\', when pro- 
nounced by ihein, is as soft, and more sonorous than the 
Italian; it approaches the ancient Korannick language, and 
has suffered but little alteration these twelve hundred years. 
The Arabs of MoraflVa, and those of VVoled Abbusebah, fre- 
quently bold an e.vleniporc conversation in poetry, at which 
the women are adepts, and never fail to shew attention to those 
young Arabs wbo excel in this intellectual and reEned amuse- 
ment.* 

1 he articles transported by ibecompany of merchants trading 
from Fas to lUmbuctoo, are pnncipalJy as follows: various 
kinds of German linens, vi2. plattilias, rouans, brettaniaa, mus* 
tins of difieient qualities, |}articularly mats, Irish linens, cam- 
bricks, fine cloths of particular colours, coral beads, amber 
beads, pearls, Bengal raw silk, brass nails, coffee, fine Hyson 
teas, rehned sugar, and various manufactures of Fas and Tafi- 

* During my vi»it to tbe Viceroy of Suse, Mohaaimed ben Del«aiy, he iaU-o> 
diioed me to font Anbft of the Woled Abbatebah tribe, who ooiiTcned in our 
pKMHoe OD varioni tiibiccta, in this poetic manner, and it is astonishing what 
accuracy in measure and rxprc&sion is acquired by a long liabit in this mode of 
enteriiunmeot. The old Cioperor> Seedy Molutmmcd, encouraged Ibis poetic 
ooii«ef«ai1on, and when any one excelled, be never failed lo reward Mn moni- 
ficciitly ; I r althougli nu »chular himself, he enounrliged cverj 006 who CQOtri* 
huicd to diffaae a Juiowlcdge of the Arabic laDgmge. 

P F 
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Idt, vis. shawls and sashes of silk and gold, hayks of silk, of 
cotton and silk mixed, of cotton and of wool ; abo an immense 
quantity of (hayk iilelly) Tafilelt hayks, a particolariy light 
and fine manufacture of that place, and admirably adapted to 
the climate of Soudan ; to these may be added red woollen 
caps, the general covering of the head, turbans, Italian silks, 
nutmegs, cloves, ginger, and pepper; Venetian beads, cowries, 
and a considerable quantity of tobacco and salt, the produce of 
Barbary and Bled-el-jerr^e. 

The produce of Soudan, returned by the akkabaahs, for the 
above articles, consists principally in gold dust, twisted gold 
rings of Wangara,* gold rings made atJinniCj-f bars of gold, 
elephants' teeth, gum of Soudan, (guza Saharawic) grains of 
Sdliara, i .ilkd l)y Euroj)cans grains of paradise, odoriferous 
gums, c.ilicd cl b'koi r'li Soudati, uniLli csiecnied l)y ilic Arabs 
for iuuug. . Ling, lo which ilicy a'^cilhc lUiiiiv viiiucs ^ a great 
number of slaves, purchased at i iujL>uctoo, from the Wanga- 
reeo, Houssonian, and other slatces,^ who bring tliem from 

* I presented ooe of tbete rings, some jears since, to Mr. James Willis, ci-de* 
vmfc cootul for Seai-OMnlMfti tiwy of pore gaM, twitted, and open at tbe 
extremity, for the purpose of inserting then] in the iniJdie cartilage of the nose; 
and such is theiasfaioo, that it is esteemed mort> genteei to appear in rags with a 
iiaw.ring, than in fine ganscvto witboot one. 1 saw a party of these WangarccM 
whibt I was on a visit to tbeVioefic^of Sai^ tlw Klialif Mobwuned ben Ddenj, 
viho, when eating, tbnw tbe ring npwaids, ti> pnmnt it from coming in contnet 
vith ibeir muntb. 

f Hm AnJbt acknowledge ibe tnperiority of Europeam in mechanical aru, and 
allow that they excel the Africans in genera), with the exception, however, of 
tbe working in gold, iu which ilie natives of Jinim- ilo most eminently exrel. I 
bav^ aeeo trinkets, particularly a figure of au eugle, of such wof kmaoship as 
fronld have been dificnlt lo ioulete either in Engltod or France, 

t Slatee ti n dnve nwrdMnlf or Mlkr of nco. 
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those ragicDs which Jiorider on the Jlbbd Kamra,* or Momtaini 
of the Moon, a chain which, with littic or no intenmsmn, runs 
through the cootioeBt of Africa from west to eait, viz* from 
Asseatee in the weit, to Abywinia in the eaat. 
- Oitrich feathers and ambergris are collected on the confinei 
of the Deiert,. and are added to the merchandise before men- 
tioned. The gold jeweb of JiBniefafe denominated by the 
Arabs £1 Herrez, froni the supposed charm they contain ; they 
are invariably of pure gold, and some of them of exqutske 
'workmanship, and of various forms, bot hallow in the middle 
for the purpose of containing the Herrez, or amulet, wliich con- 
sists of passac^es from the Koran, arranged in some geometrical 
figure, on [Kqxi, which bcinif enclosed in ihc [;old Jewel, is 
sUijpciicIcJ jroirj the neck:, or ncd round ihe arms, legs, or clse^ 
where. These charms have vdiions and pailicular powers dt- 
tributed to iheni, SQiiic insuring the wearer against the effects 
of an evil eye, others from an evil niiiid ; some are intended to 
secure a continuation of prospcrit)' and happiness, or to avert 
misfortune, whilst others secure to tiie wearer health and 
strength. This superstition, and predilection for cliarnis, per- 
vades the greater part of Africa: thus, in the northern 

* SomeUmes caI1e<} Jibbel Kamrte, or the White or Lanar coloared Moun- 
tains (see mnp the 2d) ; fo s whUc bum 11 eaUcd bj the Arabi a mooB-ooloofed 
horae (aoud kamri)* 

t It intj not be indeTaafc here to obierfe, dnt the Mr of ^iooie ii Mmiesl to 

«U bat those of Soudanic origin, that is negroes, on which account the Arabs, 
Moors, and others, tfcnominated El Horreh, carefully avoid eDlerlnq; the town, 
but traotact any buiioest in the adjacent plaioi. The inhabttanta, who are unirer« 
MllyHMk»u««4«ptoio tbo occolt teiqiaw, ood hitbot ■wo of oJl d wofi|aioB>, 
who are iofeclcd with the worm of superstition, resort to gralifj the phantaiint of 
l^t beated ioMgMMioB, bj ptucbofiag Uie obwm^ or iiMtwiUtiotti oioaUoaed 
in the text. , 
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maritime states, in Suse, and other parts of Bled-el-jcrr&Ie, the 
fakeen, or saints, attach half a btiodred Herrez (without, bow- 
ever, the gold covering, for which they substitute a leathern 
one) to different parts of their body, and even to the horses: at 
Marocco I have seen eleven round one bone*s neck.* The in- 
habitants of these countries imagine no disorder incideut to 
mankind can attack either nan or beast without the aid 6f 
some (jin) spirit, or departed soul, or (drubba del'ain) an evil 
eye. 

The slaves brought by the akkabaahs are more or less valu- 
able in Baibary, aocordtng to their beauty and symmetry of 
person, and also according to their a^e, and the country from 
i^'hence they are procured : thus a Wangareen slave is not 

worth so much as one hom Houssa ; the former beui^ a gross, 
stupid people, htlle superior in utulcrsiuriding to the hrulc 
creation, whilst those of Houssa are iiitelligetit, inthjstrious, 
acute, and possess a pccuhariy open and nol/lc cuuuicuance, 
having prominent noses, and expressive black eyes : those of 
\Vangara,on the contrary, have large mouths, thick Hps, liroad 
flat ncKCs, and heavy eyes. A young girl of Houssa, ul exqui- 
site beauty, was once sold at Marocco, niaist I was theie, for 
four hundred ducats,-f- whilst the average price of slaves is 
about one hundred, so much depends on tlie fancy, or the iu)a> 
gination of the purchaser. 

These slaves are treated very differently from the unliaj)|iy 
victims who used to be transported from the coast oi Guinea, 

Id purcbating horMt I him CHt off tliete incMladom, lor whicb llwy bftvt 

looked opuD me as a desperato infidel. 
^ The mitkiil, called by finopcaiw docat, i» vorlb eljght i«iitbt of • Mesieo 

duUar, or Hi. 8d. «4erliog. ' ' 
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and CNir seltlements cm ihe Gambia, to the W«st India islands. 
After suffering those privations, which all who traverse the 
African Desert ilinst necessarily and equally submit to, mas- 
ters as well as servants and slaves, they are conveyed to Fas 
and MaroGGo, and alter being exhibited in the sock, or public 
market-place, they are sold to the highest bidder, who carries 
them to bis home, where, if found faithful, th^ are considered 
as members of the family, and allowed an intercourse with the 
(horraht) free-bom women of the household. Being in the 
daily habit of hearing the Arabic language spoken, they soon 
acquire a partial knowledge of it, and the Mohammedan re- 
ligion teaching the unity of God, they readily reject paganism, 
and embrace Mohammedanism; their Mooselmin masters then 
instil into their vacant minds, ready to receive the first impres- 
sion, the fundamental principles of the Mooselmin doctrine ; 
the more intelligent learn to read and write, and afterwards 
acquire a partial knowledge of the Koran; and such' as can' 
read and understand one chapter, from that time procure their 
cmaucipatioti from slavery, and the master exults in having 
converted an inBclel, and in full fatch, expects favour from 
heaven for the action, and for having liberated a slave. When' 
these people do not turn their minds to reading, and learning 
the principles of Mohammedanism, they generally obtain their 
freedom after eight or ten years servitude ; for the more con- 
scientious Mooselmin consider thetii as sci vants, and purchase 
them ioi ai)OUt the same sum iliaL ii)c\- would p^i:- in \va^;cs to 
a servant during the above period, at tiie expiraiioii ol wliich 
term, by givni^;^ ihcui their liberty, they, according to their 
religions t)pinions, acquire a bh ssing from God, {or liavuig done 
an act, which a Moosehnin considers more meritorious in the 
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sight of Heaven, than the sacri&ce of a goatiOr ev«ii of acvneL 
This liberation is eoiirely voluntafy on tlie part of the owner ; 
and I have known some slaves so attached to their masters 
from good treatment, that when they have been offisrad ihdr 
liberty, they have actually rerused it, preferring to continue in 
servitude. It should not, however, be supposed, that the Arabs 
a^d Moon are always inclined thus to liberate these degraded 
people ; on the contnury, some of them, particularly the laiter, 
are obdurate, and make an infamous traffic of them, by pur* 
ehasing, and afterwards intermarrying them, fin* the purposes 
of propagation and of sale, when they are placed in thepublie 
qiarket-place, and there turned about, and examined, in order 
tjO ascertain tbeir value. 

The eunuchs which tbe Emperor and princes keep to super* 
intend their reipective Horems, are, for the most part, procured 
from the vicinage of Senaar in Soudan ; these creatures have 
shrill efleminate voices : they aro emasculated in a peculiar 
manner, and sometimes in such a way, as not to be Incapaci* 
tated from cohabiting with women ; * they are in general very 
fiit and gross, and from the nature of the chaige committed lo 
Ihem, become very confidential servants: indeed tbeir fidelity 
IS surpassed only by their unbounded innlence; I knew one of 
these creatures* who was diief of the eunuchs superintendiug 
the Horem of Muley Abd Salam,-^ at Agadeer, who was one 
hundred and tea years old ; he was then upright, and walked 
alKHit without a stick. 

• Aoeanuch of Ihe linrfm rf ^^^lll:»y Abd EIMelk, whi!;t nl Agadfcr, hnc! the 
•odacKy to oobabit with one of Uie concQbines of the boreni \ tbe prtuce hcaf log 
«f ifc WM to exaipentMl, ikal be oNlefed a paoitluBeot to be ioflicted apoa Ihb 
whidi toon termioated hi* existence. 

r 

' t Elder brokber to tlie le^gaiDg laliaa SoIudmi* 
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Persons unaccustomed iu, or uiiacquaiiiLed with, tlic mode oi 
living in Africa, may imagine tiie expense and Li oulilc of con- 
veying the slaves across the Desert, would be nioic tlua lIic 
advantac^e derivable from ihcir sale ; but it nnust be recollected 
that these |K.o|jie are very abstcaiious, particularly wliilst tra- 
velling ; tea dollars expended in rice in Wangara is sutBcient 
for a year's consumpLion for one person; the wearing apparel 
isalike ccconomical, a [ .lir of drawers, and sometinies a vest, 
forming all the cl uliin;^ necessary in traversing the Desert. 

It is not ascertained when the communication between Bar- 
bary and Soudan was first opened, yet it is certain, that the 
enterprising expedition of Muley Arsheede to the laUer coun- 
try-f lemled considerably to encrcase and encourage the 

t Malay Anbeede, •boot the year 1670, proceediag to Sase, laid siege to tb* 

sanctuary of S^edy Aiy ben Aidar, near Ilirgh ; Seedy Aly, irHiking his escape ia 
disgaitej fled to Soudan, wbitber he was followed bjr Mole/ Anbeede, who, oa 
arriral on the cobChm ef Sovdaa, lietiMeii Tinbaetoo ami Ji nnie* was met bj 
• nnmerous host of Uaeka# of the king of the negroes ; tlie prince demanded Aljr 
ben Aidar, but (be nooro prince, who was king of liambara, replied, ilmt a? he 
bad claimed bit protection, it would be an iafriogement on kbe lawa o[ hoapilaiity 
to 4Miver faim ap, adding, moreover* that Iw dMived to knoir if tlw vitow of 
Arihcfldt urn hoayio or not ; lo which the latter replied, after endeavoaiing i» 
vain lo procure the person <«t" Aly, lh;it he was not come hoailely, brtt, wn? about 
to retuTD, which lie lorinwah did ; and the Bambareen king liuvmg received 
htm Mj two beontifal MMgaile viiginh ««a ao modi flaitued with the pttnn^ 
Ibat hm promised him any thing that lie should ask ; wlienn|Ma he rrqntttid 
permission to go to Timbuctoo, nnd to settle ihpre with hi* mim^ro««i followers, 
which being granted, be proceeded thither, aud baviug established a MuoriiU 
gMfiMa» M trid ad tbere acvenJ mooklu^ and aftorwarda retivnad i!i> Barbary, bring* 
ing with him many thousand Bambareen black* ; hot on his reaching Suse> 1m 
heard of the death of Moley HI Arsheede, and having thea no further occasiqiB 
f\)r the blacks, he dismissed thcoi ; they went to different parts of the couoUjTj 
aod amed tlie wbabilBOla in oider to pfocwre anlialBlenoa ; bat tbo politic Ifnlcy 

IsmatI, who liud llien recently been proclaimed, ordered them lo be collecte(| 
together, and incorporated in his black ann^, wUitib wa», buweTer, before thi^ 
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exchange of commodities, and caused the establishment of the 
company of Fas merchants, at Kas, as well as tliai of ihcir Vic- 
tory at Timbuctoo, which has coutiuued lo mcieasc and Nourish 
ever since. 

The circniaiiug medium at Tiniljuctoo is (tibber) gold dust, 
whicii is exchanged for merchandize, thus a plaitdia is worth 
20 mizans* of gold : a piece of Irisli linen, of 25 yards, is worth 
30 mizans : and loaf sugar is worth 40 mizans of gold per 



Having in some measure explained the nature of the trade 
with Timbiicioo, we may now proceed to discuss the extent of 
its territory, and although this does not appear to have been 

very minennM, oomUting, for tb« ntwt pwr, of \Awb\* bRnigbt amy fion 

Soudan bj Mtiley Arsheede the year preceding, Mdlejr Ismael aUo seized llhil 
opporlnnity of csitftMishiri!; his pos\er at Timbuctoo ; and lie iiiPl willi no oppo- 
ntion io putliog iliai pluce under cuutnUuUuu : liaviug sent fresh troops tu occupy 
the Moorish gnrrUon ibeie, the inhjibiiMb were glnd to make a conuribntion in 
exchange for the protection and power which it afforded ihcm, ibr previous lo 
thif., tliey hiid l>ctn nubjecl lo continunl deprt-dalions from the Arab^ of ihe 
adjacent couulry, lo whom they had been cunipelled to pay tribute as a security 
ibr Ibpir earavant, which wore eonslantly patting Ibeooontry of ibeie Arabia who 
are of iherace of Brabeeshee. 

lo the )'eur 1727, when Mule^r bniac! dicti, it is reported that he possessed an 
inuneu»c quantity of gold, of the purity uf which, some of his gold coins to t>e seen 
at this day, ntllmbuctoo, bear tetlimony ; il it aboaaid that the massive bulla ia 
his different pnlacea were of pure gold, us well as the utensils of liis kitchen. 
After his decease, hotAcver, ttie tribute was not regularly Iraosmitled, and bis 
mconioii hniring no meant of exacting ii, it wn entirely rf'nconiinoed i the 
Moorish garrison loo inleriDHrrying with the natives, and dispersing themidaet 
abnuf the vitiii.i.;e. has given lo lite luiler that tincture of Mooselmin manners 
which they are kuown lo poiwss, their descendants forming at this period a cou- 
eUetable portion uf the popalalion of Timbuctoo. 

* Tw< niy*four oaaih'i make 1 mizan ; 5tV miian ia cqaal lo I Spaniih oanee, 
or the weight uf a gold dollar, or doubloon. The value of ft misanirfgald » 
jd>out eleven sbillingi sterling. 
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ascertained, yet it may be said to extend northward to the con- 
fines of Sahara, or the Desert; a tract of country about ninety 
miles in breadth ; the western boundary is one hundred and 
thirty miles west of the city, and the eastern extends to the 
Bahar Soudau, or the Sea of Soudan, which is a lalce formed by 
th« Nile El Abeede, whose opposite shore is uot discernible | 
this is the descriptioii given of it by the Soudanees, who have 
visited it ; on its oppotite or eastern shore begins the territory 
of white people hereafter mentioned, denominated by the 
Arabs (N 'sarrath) Christians, or followers of Jesus of Naxareth: 
south of the river is another territory of immense extent, the 
boundary of which extends to Lamlcm, or Melli, which latter 
is reported to be inhabited by one of the lost, or mining tribes 
of Israel. 

The city of Timbuctoo is rituated on a plain* surrounded by 
sandy eminences, about twelve miles north of the Nile £1 
Abeede,i' or Nile of the Blacks, and three (erhdlat) days journey 
frcMn the confines of Sahara : the city is about twelve miles in 
circumference, but withoutwalb. A ditch or excavation, about 
four cubits in depth, and the same in breadth, but without water, 
cimimscribes the city. The town of Kabra, situated on the 
banks of the river, is its commercial depot, or port. By meaos 
of a water carrit^e east and west oPKabra, great facility is given 
to the trade of Timbuctoo, from whence the various articles of 
Europnn, as well as Barbary manufactures brought by the 
akkabaahs from the north of Africa, are distributed to the dif- 
ferent empires and states of Soudan, and the south. This great 
mart is resorted to by all nations, whither thc^r bring the 

• The river Niger. 
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various products oi ilieir respective countries, to barter for the 
European ;nul Barbary niauufactures. 

7 lie liouscs of Timhuctoo have, for the most part, no upper 
apartmcuu: they are spacious, and of a square form, with an 
opening in the centre, surrounded by a gallery similar to ihe 
houses at Fas and Marocco ; they have no windows, as ihe 
doon), wliich arc lofty and wide, opening in tlie gallery before 
mentioned, admit sufficient light to the rooms when thrown 
o^en. The walls of the houses are erected thus : they put hoards 
on each side of the wall, supported by stakes diiven iu th« 
ground, or attached to other stakes laid transversely across the 
wall, the intermediate space is theo Riled with sand, mud, and 
lime, and heal down with large wooden mallets till it becomes 
hard and compact: the cases are left OD for a day or two; 
they then take them off, and move them higher up, until the 
Avall be hnished, whicii is generally erected to the heighth of 
eight or nine cubits** Cootiguous to the liouse door is a building 
oonsistiug of two rooms, called a Duaria, in ^^ hicil visitors are 
received and eotertauied, so that they see nothing of the woiDeD» 
who are extremely handsome. The men are lo excessively 
jealom of their wives, that, when the latter visit a relation, they 
are obliged to muffle themselves up in every possible way to 
disgiiisc their persons; their face also is covered with tlieit 
garment, through. which they peep with one eye to dtsoover 
their ^ay. 

In various parts of tho city are spacious (fbndaqoe) caravan* 
seras built on a plan similar to that of the houses, b&ving a 
gallery round the area, the access to which is by stairs : the 

* Three quartenof acubit make one yard. 
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rooms whicli surround and open into ihc gallery are very 
uumerous, and arc hired by merchants and strangers for them- 
selves and their merchandize. These are private property, and 
the rooms arc let each for about twenty sl^iat, or two dollars 
per month ; the agent of the proprietor of tlie iondaque usUfiUy 
resiiks iri some af)arunent, in order to acc6mmodate the stran- 
gers wiili provisions and other necessaries, having messengers, 
or i)orlers, wlio perform the domestic uiiices of the house 
imti! (lie strangers become settled, and have leisure to provide 
themselves with domestics, or to ptjrchase slaves from the 
market to cook their victuals, clean their rooms, and attend 
their pei-sons, whilst they are employed in barlerinj^ and ex- 
changing their commodities till they have invested the whole in 
Soudanic produce, which they endeavour to accomplish by 
autumn (September), in order to be ready for tlie akkabaab, 
either to proceed to Marocco, Cairo, Jidda,* or elsewhere. 

The kiogt whose authority has been acknowledged at Tim- 
buctoo ever since the death of Muley Ismael, Emperor of Mti** 
rocco, is the sovereign of Bainbarra ; the name of this poten- 
tate in 1 800 was Woolo ; he is a black, and a native of the 
country which he govemt; his usual place of residence is 
linnie, thoi^h he has thite palftcies in Timbuctoo, which are 
said to contain an iminense quantity of gold. Many of the civil 
appointments at Timbuctoo, since the decease of Muley Ismael 
before mentiootid, and the consequent decline of the authority 

•* TintHi^leok tat more psrtiMlarlf JtSiirie^ emiM^Drt a' aoiii)d«niW' tnds lo 
iWbeytUt • port in th« Red Sea, Hi ihS country of Seoaar, from wfatoctt Ihty we 

transported JtHdn, ;\nd other paru of (Vemin) Arabia Felix; amnp; oiWr 
•rlicie* is aa imiaeuse qaaBlitj of tile g^Minoketa ut ibe in«eu£ctat« ot Jiaaie 
•lieadijr ineiitioiMil. 
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of (he £inperor of Marocco, have been filled by Moore of Ma- 
roqum origiD but ibe miliiaiy appoiatmeota, since the above 
period, have been entirely among negroes of fiambam, ap- 
pointed by the KingWooIo; the inhabitants are also for the 
most part Negroes, who posiess much of the Arab hospitality, 
and pride themselves in being aumtive to stratq^en. The 
v4riotis eostumes exhibited in the market-places and streets, 
indicate the variety and extent of the commercial iolerooum 
with the different nations of central Africa; the individuals 
being each habited in the dress of his respective country, ex- 
hibit a variety both pleasujg and interesting to every stranger 
who goes there. 

The toleration in a country like thb is particularly deserv<» 
ing 'of notice. The Diwan, or L*Alemma, never interiere 
with the tenets of the various religions profened by the difle* 
rent people, who resort to Timbuctoo for commercial or other 
purposes; every one is allowed to worship the great Author 
of his being without restraint, and according to the reli* 
gioD of bis father, or in the way wherein be may have been 
initiated. 

The police of this extrao^inary place is extolled, as surpass- 
ing any thing of the kind on this side of the Desert ; robbe- 
ries and house-breaking are scarcely known ; the peaceable in- 
habitants of the town each following their respective avocation, 
intetfere with nothing but what concerns them. The govem- 

* Seed Abd Allah beo Amgar, the person who was Cadi in 1800, was a prin- 
cipal trader ai Mogodor, <uid •oo>iii*law to the Gofernor of that place, who 
being niuucccMfaliiiliiiooaiiMrcMl alEnn, mmA Ibe Oeaert^md toon obtained 
ihssi^inlaKot of CmU; he whs iIimviI ftbfer nui, about tbiity-S«e ptn 
•U t lie bktclj dcid. 
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incnt oi the cily is entrusted to a Divvan of twelve Alemma, or 
men leiiniecl in ihc Koran, and an umpire, who retain their ap- 
pointments, which tliey receive from the king of Bambarra, 
three years. The power of the Alemma is great, and their 
falling into the mass of citizens after the expiration of the 
above period, obliges them to act uprightly, as their good or 
bad administration of justice either acquits or condemns them 
after the expiration of their temporary power The civil ju< 
rispradence is directed by a Cadi, who decides all judicial 
proceedii^ according to the spirit of the Koran; he has 
twelve talbs of the law, or attornies, attending him, each of 
whom has a separate department of juattee to eqgpge his daily 
attentioD. 

Daggers and stilietcos are generally worn : If any one dis- 
putes with bis comrade, and becomes irritated, the daggers are 
drawn, and one stabs the other, without premeditation, whilst 
under the influence of passion. Revenge, or retaliaUon for in- 
juries, is 80 precise, and so eagerly followed, as to become here- 
ditary in a lamily« Thus if a man be iciUed or stabbed, it de- 
volves on the next of kin to him to seek retaliation, and to 
obtain satisfaction, who accordii^ly sedcs every opportunity of 
destroying the man who killed his brother or relation ; when 
he dies the charge devolves on his next of kin. In the mean 
time, if the officers of police discover that any sangumary 
assault has been committed,. they punue the aggressor, and 
oblige htm to attend the wounded man, at bis own expense, 
.'till he recovers ; but if he dies, the aggctuor is coodemi^ed, 
by law, to death, unless the next of kin to the deceased chooses 
to grant bim a pardon, in coosideratioD of some pecuniary 
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coiDpctisaiioii, regulated according Id tbe dcvumstatioei of (Ik 
aggrofor. 

There is but one prison in this extensiTe city, where thepri* 
soncr isnot confined, but suflers the bastinado, or pays a finei and 
is liberated. Robberies attended with persoml yiolence, stealing 
cattle, or provisions, are capital crimest and are thus punished 
hy decapitation : 

The criminal sits down on the y,iound, and whilst a person 
engages his attention, hy pushing him on the back or shoulder, 
the executioner seizes iluit oppoi tuniiN- of striking off his head 
with a sabre, at which he is very adroit. Stran^hiisi is seldom 
pi-:ictisc(i. BasuiKidom;:;, when tiic cnaic i.s cvtrctncly agcra- 
vatcd, IS suiiitiiaics piacu:>ed Liil the criminal expires uudcrihe 
chastisement. 

A debtor may be arrested and sent to prison, but on pi oMiig 
his insolvency, he is liberated, but still remains accouniable to 
his creditors ; and, in the event of his becoming afterwards a 
man of property, his creditors may claim and sue him to the 
extent of the debt previously contracted. 

The Diwan, when the King is in the town, sit in his presence 
round the throne, and examine capital culprits. The king 
never decides contrary to the opiaion of the Diwao, or £1 
Alcmma 

Slaves may complain to the Aiernma of illegal severity re* 
ccivcd from their masters, of want of food or cloaihing, either 
of which, if substantiated, he is ordered to liberate him. 
■ A native of Timbuctoo cannot be a slave ; he must necessa- 
rily have been bom in another country, and these arc generally 
captives taken in battle. The children of slaves are inherited 
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hf themaslers of their parents. Slaves ordifl«rent masten caonot 
marry without the omsent of the latter : the master of a negrest 
endeavours to purchase the negro to whom she is attached. 

his asserted that until latdy do Jews were peimitted to enter 
the town, and various Goojectures have been made as to the 
cause of this interdiction. It is also reported that those Jews 
who do now resort thither, are obliged to bcoome Mohamme> 
dans, (he forms of which religion tb^ probably relinquish on 
their return to their native country ; but whatever may be the 
ostensible, 1 am inclined to think the true cause why the Jews 
are not admitted into Timbuctoo, is the extreme jeadouiy of 
the individuals of the Moorish faGtoiy» whose avarice induces 
them to exclude every person from sharing their emolnmenCs 
whenever a plausible pretext can be found. 

The climate of Timbuctoo is much extolled as being salu- 
brious and extremely invigorating, insomuch that it is impos- 
sible for the sexes to exist without intermarriage; accordingly 
it is said, there is no man of the age of eighteen who has not his 
wives or concubines, all whidi are allowed by the laws of the 
country, which are Mohammedan ; and it is even a disgrace 
for a man who has reached the age of puberty to be uoouirried. 
The natives, and those who have resided there any consider- 
able tim^ have an elegance and suavity of manners which is 
not observed on this side of Sahara : they possess a great flow 
of animal spirits, and are generally so much attached to the 
country, that they invariably return, when insurmountable 
difficulties do not prevent them. 

With regard to the mauufactures of difiereni kinds ofapparel 
at Timbuetoo, and other plaoes of the inicrier. they aic madci 
for the most part, by the women in their respective bouses, 
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urbenever they cannot procure Earopean cloths and lincoi, or 
when there is a great scarcity oT Fas and Tafilelt manuraetures 
of silk, coltou, and woollen. 

It has been said that there is an extensive library at Tim- 
buctoo, consisting of manuscripts in a character diHeriog from 
the Arabic ; this, I am inclined to think* has originated in the 
fertile imaginatbn of some poet ; or, perhaps, some Arab or 
Moor, willing to indulge at the expense of European curiosity, 
has fabricated such a story. In all my enquiries, during many 
years, 1 never heard of any such library at Timbuctoo. The 
state library, which is composed for the most part of manu- 
scripts in the Arabic, contatos a few Hebrew, and perhaps Ghal- 
daic books ; amongst the Arabic, it is probable there are many 
translations from Greek and Latin authors at present unknown 
to Europeans, 

The Nile El Abeede, or Nile of the Negroes, overflows in the 
same manner as the Nile Massar, or Nile of Egypt,* when the 
sun enters Cancer; (his is the rainy season in the countries 
south of the Great Desert, and in Jibbel Kumra, or the Moun- 
tains of the Moon, from whence the waters descend which cause 
the river to ovcrQow its banks. At Kabra, near TimbucLuo, it 

* Some writen have thought that the word Nile is applied to all great 
what foundation ihcy maj' hnvr f i r tfiis supposition 1 am not learned enough to 
aaoertaio i but 1 know that ainoag the Africao Arabs, there are tMt two streaai** 
iMA «r«e«ii«dNlle*aiid Ibcw ba^rebecD made tiro MfMraie riven t^Edmpeani 
only, for in Africa there is decidedly but one opinion respecting them, vis. that 
they arc streams which conimunicale willi earh nthcr, the Nile Et Abeede being 
the greater, and running tbrou)(h a larger tract of territory than the Nile Cham, 
or Nile Mamar, heoce it ii called Nile el Kabeer, tbe greater Nik; the Nile ef 
Egjpl, however, is not called the smtaller Nile, but always the Mile Cham, or Nila 
Ma-Mnr, i. «. the Nile of Egypt, Chain beiogalso ao Aiabic DUiwlin%jrpt whm 
united lu byna and other coaotiies. 
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becomes a very large stream. River horses are found in the 
Nile El Abeede, as well as crocodiles, and the country conti- 
guous to its southern banks is covered with forests of primeval 
growth, in which are many trees of great size and beauty. These 
forests abound with elephants of an enormous size. 

The river, according to the concurrent testimony of the Arabs 
and the Moors, and all travellers who have been on the spot, 
flows from west to east, and is about the width of the Thames 
at London ; the stream is so very rapid in the middle, as to 
oblige the boats which navigate to Jinnie to keep close to the 
shore : and the boatmen, instead of oars, push the boat on with 
long poles.* 

The soil about Timbuctoo is generally fertile, and near the 
river produces rice, millet, Indian corn, and other grain; wheat 
and barley grow in the plains, and are cultivated principally 
by the Arabs of the tribe of Brabecsh.-f- CofTceX grows wild 
here, as does also indigo ; the latter, however, is cultivated in 
some parts, and produces a very fine blue dye, which they 
use in their various cotton manufactures ; a specimen of this 
colour may be seen in the British Museum, in a piece of cloth of 

* These boats are thirty days in reaching Jinnie ; during the passage the Nile 
takes a considerable lam to the south, aud retarns again, forming a semi-circle; 
this curve is denominated (El Kos Nile^ the curve, or bow of the Nile. A large 
stone is a substitute in these buals for an anchor, which would not hold in tiie 
muddy bottom of the river ; these are attached to a cable, and thrown overboard 
at night, daring which, watch ii> kept to prevent the Negroes from approaching, 
who often swim to, and plunder tlie bouts, when not kept off by fire-arms. 

\ Some tribute u paid by the town of Timbuctoo to this tribe, by way of 
securing their forbearance from plundering the caravans from the north, which 
pass through their territory. 

I I sent a quantity of this coffee to Mr. James Willis, who had formerly the 
appointment of Consul for Senegambia ; but this gentleman informed me, on my 
arrival in England, that it waa of a very interior quality. 

R B 
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cotton and silk, which I had thq hoqour to pre^iU to that 
national depository of curiosities some years since i it is of a 
chcc(|uercd pattern, similar to a draft board, the squares are 
alternate bhic and white; these pieces of cotton are nianuUc- 
tured at Jinnie and Timbuctoo, and used as covers to beds; 
ihcy are vahiabie from the strcnoth and cUir tbility of the tex- 
ture, and are therefore sold at a high price in B.irbary, accord- 
ing to ibe quantity of silk that is in them, and tlie quality of the 
cotton ; those however which liave no silk interwoven, but are 
simply cotton, of blue and white patterns, are not so costly: the 
widih varies from two to twelve inches ; the pieces are sewed 
together so closely afterwards with silk or thread, that one cain 
scarcely perceive the seams, the whole appearing as cue piece. 

The husbandmen (whom they call fulah) are very expert in 
the oBconomy of bees ; honey and wax arc abundant, bul neither 
is transported across the D^ert ; first, because the articles 
abound in Barbary, and secondly^ because they are used by the 
natives of Timbuctooi the former as an article of food, and the 
latter for candles.* 

The fish i^ltd shdbjMU similar to our sahnon in the forma* 
tion of its bones, and not unlike it in taste^ abounds in the Neeie 
£1 Abeede, near Kabn; it i^ miwb estpeoied by tbeQativesi 
eels also abound in the riyer. lliere are various other kinds of 
fish, the names of which I do not recollect. 

The nunea oC gold which lie south of the bed of the river 

* Peraan* 9«^atnted vsiih the lespecUve vaiueof Africaa pcuUiice, will pctfaaps 
aik how t( happen* that lbs akkabwdui tranapott Q«i Soudan Aom Tf mlNKloa «» 

Barbary, which is not to Tiluable as wax i The reano it evidenr, the wax ii 
Uieful, ao<l b' in^' consunied by tlic nalivts, mI a hv^ (^ominands a price; the rru-n 
ia qot of anj it^. or vithic. ta tbe AtVioapi, but ts coUecled Mid tntaaporMd' to 
BariMiry odIj to be aold to the Eiisopeao fidoMMt Ik* tom. 
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lidong lo thn SuHao Woolo, Hrho rvtidw at Jiiinie; ht his 
thtce pfllaecst or Bpodmib faoUses at Timbucloo, where his g6ld 
is deposiled, of Which he is sild to possess lut ^normbus quan- 
tity* The pemms who are daily employed in working the 
mines are fiorabareen ncgiroWf ^'ho are extremely rich in gold, 
for all pmti of bre whioh tfaey tike from the mines not weigh- 
ing twelre mixans, or about two ounces, become a perquisite to 
tli^maelvfSi as a remuneration for their labour, ind all pieces of 
a greater we^ht betong to tbe Sultan, and are deposited in hb 
before mantioiled palaces. 

Ii is asselied that the mines are so pure, that lumps of virgin 
gold ere ooostantly found of several ounoert in weight ; this 
being admitted, it will not be surprising that the value of this 
pteeifltos tactal, here sO abundant^ ihould he inconsiderable, and 
thai tome articles of small value with us in Europe, such as 
tobacco, salt, and mamifaetured brass, should often iell at Tin^ 
buctoo for their weight in gold. But here I would wish to be 
understood as speaking with some latitude, as the precise value 
of the circulatim; medium of Soudan is subject to great fluctua* 
tioD, originating from a company of cnterjyrising speculators Of 
great capital at Fas, who are extremely jealous of the trade, and 
particularly cautious in communicating any information re- 
specting it. In my various enquiries on this subject. I lidve con- 
sluiill) bccii guarded from receiving any niioniiaiion respecting 
Soudan from men who have had commercial establishments 
there; but liave been rather induced to prefer the testimony of 
those, whom I have frequently met from time to time in my 
various jouiiiies through West and South Barb;ify, who were 
strangers to the motives of my enquiries, consider in:; them 
merely as the natural suggestions of curiosity ; some of these, 
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however, I have by chance met with afterwards at Mogockiraiid 
Agadeer, whisre my commercial establishments were, when 
finding I was engaged in foreign commerce, they became very 
circumspect and cautious, and apparently regretted having com- 
municated intelligence to me concerning their country. 

I cannot attempt to give the exact geographical bearing and 
distance of places from Timbuctoo^ in a country like this, as the 
Africans are igporant orgeograpliy as well as other sciences; but 
from the several accounts which I have at different times re- 
ceived during my residence in Africa, and which were from 
respectable ptople who have resided years at Timbuctoo, and 
had trsivelled across Africa, it appears to be situated fifteen 
himdred miles SS £of Fas, eleven hundred and fifty miles about 
SSE of Akka, Tatta, and Wedinoon; thirteen hundred miles 
in nearly the same direction from Marocco ; one thousand three 
hundred and twenty miles from Tafilelt: it is also about two 
hundred and thirty miles eastward of the city of Jinnie ; one 
thousand miles west of Houssa* 

The country north ofTimbucloo is inhabited by the powerful 
tribe of Arabs called Brabeesh, whose original stock emigrated in 
the eighth cciiLuiy, and took possession of a tract of country 
bordering on Egypt westward ; there arc several duars of that 
kab) Ic, inhubiiants of ibc w esu i n confines of EgA'pt, who long 
since emigraLcJ ironi the original slock, oii act-OLiiu of family 
disf)utes ; ihcy arc a luibulent, restless, and waiUlvc tribe, but 
cxLicuicly airaiU of fire arms, bavuig lio means of defence 
against siicli, being armed only with (zeraga) the lance, and 
occasionally with knives, or daggers: hence the iniiabitants of 
the towns, when they go far into the country, carry guns iad, 
pistols with them. 
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Hiere is atxXhernaLiotisitiiaied fiMny(erhellai}jourme$80Uth- 
east of Timbuctoo, who wonhip the sun, and sdwtain from 
animal food, living on milk and vegetables. One of these 
people was at Mogodor about ten years since, and continued 
his national custom, nor could all the flattering invitations to 
Mohammedanism induce him to renounce his doctrine. 

In some part of the country between Timbuctoo and Casioa, 
or Cashna, which is called (Beb Houssa) the Entrance of Houssa, 
is discovered a race of people, whom the Arabs compare to the 
English, alleging, that they speak a distinct langua.^e of their 
own, different from all the others known in Africa, and that tt 
resembles the whistling of birds, to which they compare the 
English language. The people ride on saddles, similar to those 
of England, and wear rowellcd spurs, thfronly nation in Africa 
that does, without shoes. Their faces are covered to the eyes, 
by their turbans folding round their necks and faces. Their 
weapons m swords, bows, arrows, and . latices. When they 
engage in battle, each man selects an antagonist, ihey therefore 
never risk an engagement unless they think themselves superior 
in number, or at least equal to their enemy, resembling, in this 
itspcct, the Chinese. They are represented as a grossly super- 
siitious people; their bodies as well as their horses being 
covtrtd with (herrtz) clianus, or amuleis. 

About fifteen (tt liLiI it 1-111 nits east of Timbuctoo, is an im- 
mense lake, called (Li il -luii Soudan) the Sea of Soudan; on 
>iv'hich arc decked vessels, aad the borders of it aic iiiliuLtitcd by 
the above people; they brought, iu or about the year 1793, 
some of their decked vessels to Timbuctoo, and transported 
thence goods 10 fiunic; but as they were ascertained to be 
neither Arabs, Moors, Aegiocs, bhelluhs, nor Bert;bbers, the 
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boatmen of Timbuctoo complatDed to the Cadi, that if these 
people were permitted to go to and from Jinnie, they^ would 
loee their business, as their boals performed the passage at Icai 
espenfle, and ia half the time. On this wggestion the Cadi or- 
dered them out of the country : some report that they were all 
poisonedi and their boats broken to pieces, and that since then 
none of their vessels haye been used westward of this lake: the 
boats are described to be about forty cubiu* in length, and 
eight in btvadth, having the planks fastened together by shreet, 
or baas rope, and carry one hundred and fifty or two hundred 
men, and forty tons of goods ; they have no sails, but when the 
wind is favourable, two oars are set op perpendicularly on each 
side of the boat, to which is fastened a large hayk,or spreading 
^rment, which serves as a substitute for a sail : these boats are 
iDwed by sixteen oars: at night they come to anchor by throw- 
ing a large stone oveihoard tied to a rope or cable, as befote 
mentioned, which serves as an anchor. 

With regard to the water communication between Timbuc^ 
too and Cairo, there is no doubt but such a communicaticm ex- 
ists; it does not, however, facilitate the purposes of transport, 
the expense of land carriage by means of camels being more 
moderate than that by water, besides the advantages to a tra- 
veller of a continued succession of rich and fertile oounUy, 
make the journey rather an excursion of pleasure when com- 
pared to the toils of a desert, where heal and thirst are so much 
dreatled by the weary traveller. In the interior of Africa ; and 
among the rich traders who engage in this traffic across the 
Goutiuent, ihcrc is but out opinion with regard lo the Aiie of 

* Svnu oobitf make four ^aidi. 
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£g^pt and the MSU ofTtmhtetoOt and that oprnton i>, thai thif an 
one and the same river, or rather that the latter is the western 
branch of the former. It waxy be further observed, that the 
soqrce of the Nile of Timbuctoo it at the foot of thewestera 
branch of the chain of mountains called Jibbel Kumra, or 
Mountains of the Moon^ where it forms (meija) a swamp ; and 
OD the irestern side of the same mountain is another lake or 
Bwamp, which is the source of the Senegal river; hence the 
established African opinion, that the Senegal and Nile have the 
same source, although these two merjas are separated by the 
mountain : the copious springs, which throw the water up with 
great force, are very numerous, and are found on both sides of 
the mountain, iliut is on the eastern as well as ou the western 
side. Tiie western stream Lakes a northerly direction, as docs 
also the eastern stream, which is increased hi its course by va- 
rious others issuhig from the Jibbel Kutiiri, more to the east of 
the source, btioie described ; but where the two streams unite 
(i.c the Nile of Egypt, and that of Soudan) is not accurately ascer- 
tained.* it is proper, also, to observe, that the Africans express 

* Ad African nmiDtcript, written hf Seed! Mohammed ben Amran Soo- 
danie, who, however, I «lo not qnoie ni. nn nutlioroftbe first respectability, lias the 
fi>ttowiBg pMMge, which i llave tratitlaled fur the curraua reader. *' KetpecUog 
the Neele it bas been aicerUined by varicMi iraveQers, that it bath (betidaa dutdy 
inferior) two prinripnl &ource«, oaeofuhich laUer is the larger toaree, and riiM 
al llie fool of the Jibbel Kumri,(i. e. acbain of inuuntHins wliicli extend from east to 
west acros* Africa, (>asstng thruugb lat. N. 10*) oorih of Genowa (Guinea)^ wlu re 
it form* a lake ortwamp, nut oFwbicb proceed* aouther river, «hicb» pa.»tik^ 
N. W through Soudan (liicbarfes it&elf neur Aiea^ba(Sflnegs1}f in tbe£l Brnhn 
Kabeer (id est, the We-slcrn or Atlantic ocean); the larger soorce proceedf 
ooilhwuid, and entering the country of Banibara, takes an eastern direction^ 
aid passing thifiugh the of 5egao* Jinnie, aiid Kabra near 'nmbaeioo« 
it cuntinucM iu coorst ttirougb Wungara; between the two latter cities, it 
feoeives from the loatb two auxiltary atreim» of considerable magoitude. 
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llieir astonishment whenever the Europeans dispute the connec- 
tion of these two rivers, justly observing, that it is a folly to 
dispute a thing which the experience of a succession of ages has 
proved to he true ; Indeed it is remarkafjle how many empty 
hypotheses and idle reasonings tiic course of this river, or the 
Egyptian Nile, has given rise to; but there are people so 
bigolted to the opinions which are founded on tiiese empty 
hypotheses as to disregard the relation of travellers who have 
actually been upon the spot, and who have, by ibe evidence of 
their eyes, coofuted all that has been written on the subject. 

In confirmation of the opinion tliat there is a navigable com* 
municalioo betweeu Titnbuctoo iu Soudan, aud Cairo in Egypt, 
the following circumstance was related to me by a very intelli- 
gent man, who has, at this time, an establishment in the former 
city : 

111 the year 1980, a party of seventeen Jinnie Negroes pro* 
oeeded in a canoe, to Timbuctoo^ on a commercial spectiiatioa ; 
they understood the Arabic langaage,and could read the Koran: 
they bartered their merchandise several times during the pas- 
sage, and reached Cairo, after a voyage of fourteen months, 
during which they lived upon rice and other produce, which 
they procured at the different towns they visited ; they reported 
that there are twelve hundred cities and towns, with mosques 
or towers in them, ttctween Timbuctoo and Gairo> built on or 

which increase it so that the whole flat couDtry ot'Wangara u ooe jmniente 
monui, fofmed by the ovefflowiog of ibe watent one of theee aoxiJJaiy MrraiM 
falls into the Neele 10 erhellat (i. e. 10 days journey) east of Timbuctoo; 
the other at Wangara, and the whole body of accumulaied water hence, aptly de- 
nomioaled the Neele El Kabeer (the Great Nile), proceeds eastward lill it couimu- 
aiwles with the NedeMuMr (the Nile of E^pt); the diHuioe between the 
source of the greater Nile and iU joncUoD with the Nile of Egjrpt, is 09 crhellal 
of conliooal travelliog." 
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near the batiks of (liic Nile cl Ahe^£, ami ibeNjle Ma^ar)jLhe 
Nile of Soudan, ;iud the Nile oi £gypt. 

During this voyage they remained in inaay towns several 
daySt when trade, curiosity, or inclination induced ihem to 
sojourn: in ibree places they found the Nile so ^hallow, by 
feason of the nttooerous channels which are cut fro ii the malo- 
stream, for the purpose of irrigattog the lands of the adjacent 
coiintry« that they could not proceed in the boat, which they 
transported over land, till they found the water flowing a^aiu 
in suflicient body to float it ; they also met with three consider- 
able cataracts, the principal of which was at the entrance from 
the west of Wangara; here also they transported the boat by 
land until passing the fall of water, they floated it again in au 
immense (meija) Jake, whose opposite shore was not visible ; at 
night tluy threw a large stone overboard as a substitute Ibr aa 
anchor, and watch was regylarly kept to guard ^,^\aBi the at- 
tacks orcrooodiles, elqihants, and river horses, which abound 
ID various parts. When tb^ arrived at Cairo they joined the 
great accumulated caravan of the west, called Akkabab el 
Garble, and proceeded therewith through Barca, Tripoli, Tunis, 
Algiers, and Angad, to Fas and Marocco, where they joined the 
Akka caravan, and again reached Jinnie, after an absence of 
three years and two months. 

Finally it appears from the corroborating testimony of all 
who have performed the journey from Timbuctoo to Egypt, 
that the countiy contiguous to the Nile £1 Abeede is rich and 
productive, that the banks of the river are adorned with an io- 
crcdihle number of cUics and towns of incalculable population, 
that the Mohammedan religion prevails ; that the Arabic is the 
general language spoken throughout these countries. The cities 
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and towns are ciwded vith mosques, having square tourers 
attached to them: ibndaquesorcaravanserasfor the accommoda- 
tion of travellers are spacious and convenient, so that we may 
conclude that the hanks of the Nile El Abeede from Timbuctoo 
to the confines of Egypt may be as populous as the banks of any 
river in China. 
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APPENDIX. 



The following Specimens of African Arabic are given for the 
animadversion of the Arabian Scholar, as their translations are to 
shew the reader the style of writing generally used by the Arabs of 
Africa. The Asiatic punctuation is adopted to facilitate the perusal 
by the Students of Asiatic Arabic ; the difference, in this respect, 
niay be seen by referring to pp. 21£ and 213, ante. 
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Letter from Midey Imacl, Emperor of Marocco, to Cfiptain or Colonel 
Kirket at Tangier, Ambti^sador from King Clunics the Second, dated 
7th Dn ElKadah, in the 1095d year of the Hefra \corre»fiotidu^ to 
the October, 1683, Christian lera,] 



J«*-» (/ <^ ^ 

(L. S-) ^ 

A*:^ * i^sLiA ^ tj^^ 4}\ «>j\ 
t^\i* j^Jbo cxi^ la^ \4o.^\\ ^\ 

Si^) O^W cJ\ oi&Sb^ ^ -k^^t 

^^^^^ c^U^ 

^£5S.5\ t5oJ\ v^:^^ ^ji 
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TRANSLATION. 

Praise be to God the mo^t higli aloDei and God's blctting be 
upoa those who are for his prophet. 

From [the servant of God, who putteth hU trust in God, the 
Cwnmander of the PalthfuT, who it couragaotts tn the vay of the 
ooMuacient God] theSherrtff 

, Ismael sou of a Sherrif, 

^ ' God illuuiiiic iuiil picserve iiim. 

God assi&t hh cnmmanders, and give victory to his forces and 
armies! Amen. Tt) tht-. Captain ot" Tangier, Knk ; peace be to those 
who follow the right way I this by way of preluce. Your letter 
came to the lofty place of our residence, and we understand what 
joor diic<}iirse contained. As for thenaking a cemtioa ef anna by 
sea, know tliat it was not treated of between us till this preaent 
time. Neither did we make truce with you concerning any thing 
hot Tangier alone i when you came to our. illuatrloua house we 
treated with you about that matter for four years ; and if you had 
sojourned there yourself, noMooselmin would ever have gone into 
that town hostilely against yon, but merely as a (peaceable) 
merchant. 

to a cessation of arms by <^c^, it was not negociated by us, 
ncitlier did we discourse about iti but when you desired it of ns, 
we wrote to your master, in England, saying, " If you de^sire :i ces- 
" sation of arms by sea, and are willing to receive a firm peace 
" from us, send us two uhder&taadiug men of the chief uf the 
** Diwan of England, by wham the peace of all the Christians here 
" may be confirmed ; and when they shall arrive at the lofty place 
of our residence, and sit before us, whatsoever tliey shall hear 
" from US, by way of agreement, shall be acceded to*" And^ we 
have given you security at sea for four months, via. from the time 
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SJ^aJ\ f.Ss>\ljj — i \J ^^lJscJL\ 

jis^\y (j^^ ^^.\ LjLsp^^i"^^^^^ 
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we sent to you our letter to Tangier, till the day that there comes 
an answer from him, an<l until the arrival of the two ambassadors 
aforementioned, after the aforesaid manner. As for those men, 
who in thy letter thou didst say were taken at sea, I neither 
know nor have heard any thing of them ; your discourse about 
that matter having been with Ali ben Abd Allah, and he admini- 
stered justice [to you] upon the Mooselmin who had taken ihese 
men prisoners, for the sake of him for whom you made your com- 
plaint to us, and he returned the Christians to you, and imprisoned 
the sailors for capturing them. Now if there shall happen to be 
a peace between me and you at sea, as there is for four years by 
land, through your mediation, and by reason of your coming to us, 
I will hang them, and blot out their footsteps, and be revenged oa 
them with the most severe revenge. 

Our Servant, Mohammed ben iladu Aater, who came from your 
presence, told us that lions are scarce in your country, and that 
they are in high estimation with you. When your servant 
came to us, he found we had two small young lions; wherefore by 
him we send tiiem to you. And know, that we have received, by 
our servants, from your master, three coach-horses ; now a coach 
requires four horses to draw it, wherefore you must needs send us 
another good one of the same kind and size, that they may draw 
the coach with four horses. Oblige us in this, by all means. Fare- 
well ! VVe depend upon it. Written on the seventh of the sacred 
month Du £1 Kadah, ia the year ninety-three and a thousand. 



JEPEEKDIX. 



Letter Jrom Seedi Mnley Solinum, Emperor of MtaraccOf ^'c, ^c, to 

Jiu jSIajeity George the Third, 

(J*^^ ^^\^\ ui 

(L. aU^ 4)4*« S.) 

^ ^y/=.; ^. ^^.1^ ju u 
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TBAXSLATION. 

In the name of God ! the all mercil ul ami commiserating Godl 
on whom is our account, and we acknowledge his support ; for 
there is neither beginning nor power, butthmt which proceeds from 
God, the High, Eternal God. 

From the Servant of God, the Commander of the Faithful [in 
MohatumedJ,* upheld and supported by the grace of God. 

Soliman, the son of Mohammed, the son of Abd Allah, the son of 
Isma'ael, Prince of [the House orDynasty of} Hassan, who was ever 
upheld by the power of God, Sultan of Fas and Marocksh, and 
Suse, and Draha, and Tafilelt, andTuwa^ together with all the ter* 
ritories of the West 

Soliman, 

(Lb son of Mohammed, [who was the] S.) 
son of Abd Allah, 
God illumine 
and support 
htm. 

To our dearly beloved and cherished, exalted by the power of 

God, the Sultau-f George the Third, Sultan of the territories of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain, Ireland, Duke of Mecklenburg 
Strelitz, Prince, descended from the dynasty of the Sultans of Rome 
and Palestine, Sec, 

This premised, we inform you that we continually make friendly 
and diligent enquiry about you, desiring heartily that you may be 
at all times surrounded by wealth and prosperity. We wish you to 

* Tfcs limit bfltWMa biackcto are not in the original, but impliad. 
f Tthy ftAmftf j» likt only letter extant wberein a Mooielniii prince ^fei Cha title 
of Saltm to • CkrbtiM king. 
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]^ ^\ 4/J\, ^ aD\ J^J&j ^\JsC\ 

U-S^ sjisjtj ^U3,lj ^ 
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increase ia friendship with us, that our aHiancc may be more 
strongly ccmt-ntcd than heretofore, even stronger than it was in 
the days of our ancestors, whom Cod guard and piottct. 

Now, therefore, we make known to you, that your physician and 
servant. Doctor Buff6, has been in our royal presence (which is) 
exalted by the bounty of God, and we have been well pleased with 
his medical knowledge and diligent attention, and moieovcr with 
the relief he hatij given to us. 

We have, therefore, to entreat of you, to give him your royal 
order to return to Gibraltar, in our neighbourhood, well provided 
with all good and necessary medicines; tluU l>c, resitling at Gib- 
raltar, may be ready to attend quickly our royal presence An-lien- 
ever we may be in need of his (medical" assistance. We trust you 
will return him without procrastination to our throne, seeing that 
lie lias been of essential service to us. 

We recommend you to exalt Doctor BufFe in your favour and 
esteem on our account, and we will always be your allies and 
friend*. May you ever be well and in ]»ro5perity ! Peace be with 
you ! the 4tU day of the month Jumad El Lulc, in the year (i>f tlnr 
IJcjra) 12^1.» 



Ltms of Batikntptt. 

Tlie following letter is given, to explain to the commercial reader 
the method adopted in order to enable an European merchant to 
quit the kini;dom of Marocco; and it should be observed, that the 
^lohammed.m law of bar.krunts is such, that an insolvent man con- 
tinues liable to his creditors all his life, till his debts be disch-irged : 
but he can claim, by law, his liberation from prison, on making 
oath ami bringing proof uf his insolvency; but then, if he succeed 

* The aboTC il2!e currcs; onds with the 5th Jalr, 1S06, Cbrist!?.u zr*. 
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afterwards, and become possessed of property, he is compelled to 
p:iy the debts he before contracted; so that an European should he 
careful how he contracts debts with the Moors, lest the misfor- 
tunes incident to coniniercc oblige him to remain for ever in the 
country. 



j^j-tf^U- fJ^J-J t^*? J <^:-^^ ^ ^ 
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TRANSLATION. 
Fraue be to God alone ! 

Saliman 
ben Mohammed 
(L. ben Abd Allah S.)' 
ben Ismaael, 
&c. 

Our semtatiy £1 Hage Mohammed O Bryhim, and Seid Mobam- 
Bied ben £i Kahia, peace, and tbe mercy of God be with you t 
This premised, X command yon to suffer the Christian merchant 
Jackson, to embark for his own country, if it appear* to yw 
thut no one pursues him in law (fur debt), as I wrote to you on this 
auliject in my last letter; if no one claims of him any right by Uao, 
allow him to go, and do not impede him.* God protect you, and 
peace be with you. S day of S^er, the good year 12S0. [A.C* 1805.] 

• Thii repetition of th« prindipd subject of a letter is a mode of impressing on the 
viin;l more lorciblj the MikjjeGt. ialaiidrd| and-tt cMiiiiioaly pnctiMd bji[ Uw beit: 
writers iu Africa 



GLOSSARY. 

jfbd, A slave. 

Ahccdc Sccili Bnkaree, The Bukarree blacks of the Emperor's arnsf. 

Adul, Au accountant. 

ylgcm, A European, or Barbarian. 

Akad LI Beahf J>cclaration of sale. 

Akkubaaht Several caravans accumulated together for the purpose 

of CToasiDg the Desert of Africa. 
Akntf A white flag suspended at (Sxt top of a mosque at noon, to 

announce prayers. 
Bedoamt Wandering Arabs of tlie Desert. 
Bu*drtt, Old t»otter melted, and put into earthen jan, and preserved 

in the matamm-es ten, twenty, or thirty years : supposed to 

contain extraortlitiarv meflicinal properties, 
Susiorah, A city in Arabia; derive<l from tlie Arabic words Buaud 

Surah, i, e. father of wall i. 
CuKaaoe. nrnntilate*! wheat, or bariey-nical, mixed with water, and 

roUetl into smali parttclei about the size of partridge-Rhot, and 

prepared iui tuod, by steam, with meat, fowb, and vegetables* 
I'lu f>, A brown fox. 
Dcici, Au iiiiicriiui auctioneer. 

Vixsan, Generally called Divan; but the letter v is not in the 
Arabic lau^ uage : the word is derived from Diwee, to convene. 
Douar^ An encampment of Arabs tents. 
El // tf/<, An Oiu»is. 

Erhcila, A day's journey of about eight hour* continual travelling. 
EzzuUa, Small glued dies of various colours, with which the Moon 
ornament their rooms, &c. 
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Fendrijne, A c a r a \ a n ' r r a , < i r i n n . 

Uiishhlta, A spccjcj ot lieinp, ihe seeds and leaves of which iiitoxir 

cate, and nre s to produce aA ^rce^ble vaiCuitj ut nund. 
Hanishe, A stai)y viistiict. 
Uassoua, iiarlcy-gruei. 

Hajfk, A piece of vooUeii, or oottoa- cloth, or silk, made light, and 
of the natural cokrar of the erticieof which it U nonofacturerf, 
beiug about two yard* wide and five long, thrown over the 
dre8S» and resembling the Roman Toga. 

M^ra, The Mohammedan ten, which he^n l6th July, A. H €i!^ 
The year is lunar, conaiating of 957 days; so that in the cal*- 
culatiott of chr<Hiological events* 105j: lunai years are emiial tO' 
too solar yeavs. 

Horreh, A tVce bom, or noble bora persott. 

Jhmef, A camel. 

Kassa ia, An cuclosed building consisting of many shops.. 

Keyma, An Anih s tent. 

Kief, The seed ol the Ilashisha, aa intn.vicating herb* 
Xio/i, The period of the forty longest uights. 
XwftieMtf, A citadel 

Mittaaere, Subterraneous caverns or excavations, wherdn is depo-- 
sited com, whieh hy being closed so as to preclude the air, will, 
keep the com sound and good thirty yeais or moret. 

MUl^ A departmciit of a.tiOini inhabited by Jews. 

MurrUtan, A mad->house.- 

Muiassih, An ofTi cer who regttlatea th« weights and price of meal^&Ci; 

M'shoar, Place of audience. 
Xaga. A female camel. 

Nuig, I'cnialc camels. 

Sinmmi, The period of the forty longest daya». 

Sfinge, Spougy bread. 

SItcbLcl, A fish similar to salmon. 

Sleiit, An Arabian chief. 
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Smiit, Duttcr melted aiul jircservcd with salt. 
Soudancc, A native of Nigritia. 

Stoia, A convoy through the Desert, or oiber unsafe country, being 
a Sbeickp or his friend, who accompanies and protects a caravan 
through his territory, and delivers it to the protection of a 
Sheick of the next adjohiing district or clan, for which he 
generally recelyes a pecuniary remuneration. 

Talh, A nmn versed in the Mohammedan laws. 

Thaleb, The red fox, 

Tibber, Gold dust. 

Ukill, An attorney, or agent. 

Zaxtiat, SaTictuaries. 

Zcnuctd, Meal mixed with cold water; a food used by the inha< 

bitauts of Mount Atlas. 
Zlbda, Fresh butter* 
ZFfe, Oil. 
Zttrntt Olives. 



Pl(gc 20, Hdc 1, /or River Siisc, rpflrf Province of Susc. 

80, note for Appendix, p. 1808, read A})|)eudix, p«ge 108. 
107, line G, fitr nlate 2ntl, read plate 8tli, (lage 103. 
196, T- 19,/eir£a«tera{wit of ChiDeaeT«nai7,r^ Eastern] 



of Bengftl. 



— TX^tfor to the Cape of Good Hope, natf to ZangnelMruid 



Mosambtque.^ 



283, -- Utter, fwarf Letter. 

29S> — 29, for Uifeeqaiitcn of a cubi^ read one cubit and tbiee 




London. 1 iiiiicil b^ 'A. Uu njci .laitClb 

CkrreUad low, 6t. Jama't, 
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